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writer for yonth has little more to do than the 
Pioneer— he chalkB oat the path, perhaps, over* 
grown with thorns and brambles, and leads 
plain, simple, unsuspecting youth, in the road 
which terminates in present and future felicity. 

Genius is that divine power of the mind 
to which mankind have in all ages, and in all 
nations, rendered their willing homage. Under 
whatever character it makes its appearance, 
it excites attention. We gace at its creative 
energies, and contemplate its effusions with a 
more than ordinuy delight. This is a &ct so 
well established^ that by no one will it be se* 
riously questioned. 

But a re/UctUtg mind will pause and ask 
itself, what is that power of the intellect which 
thus challenges universal admiration ? The 
question is important, and worthy of enquiry. 
Let us examine it. 

Many definitions of Genius have been of- 
fend to the public, and have received discos- 
sion. Perhaps the most unexceptionable is the 
following : — ^Genius is that power of the human 
mind by which literary beauties are generated. 
This definition is not given merely as the wri- 
ter's own private opinion* but rather as the 
result of the different accounts which have 
been communicated in various publications. 

To confirm the justice of the deiSnition, I 
will not revert to the ot^n of the term, which 
is in my favour. Its etymology is clearly indica- 
tive of its creative energy. But let us refer to 
what are termed worlcs of GcntiM- What are 
these, but generally speaking, works oTimagi- 
nation ? The writer, spurning the narrow 
boundaries of time and space« launches forth 
into themes which excite admiration, and over, 
wbehn us with astdaishment. This was the 
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ease with Milton and Shakespeare. Hence John* 
son's delineation of Shakespeare's ^lents in th« 
following lines* turns on this point, and is con* 
fessed to be the most striking lines produced by 
that great Biographer.-^ 

When Learning's triumph o'er her baib'roui foet 
First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose j 
Each change of manj-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin'd new t 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain ; 
His powerful strokes presiding Truth confett, 
And unresisted Passion storm'd die breast I 

Milton also deals much in the sahlime, 
and the most energetic parts of his poein are 
those where he expatiates In the regions of 
fancy. Even his devils are grand, and com- 
mand a certain awful admiration. Let any 
person fake up Paradise Lost, and peruse the 
first books of that immortal work, he wiH feel 
the tmth of these remarks. Oeniua in its high* 
est sense is this productive power, for it gene- 
rates beauties of an exalted kind. Its corus- 
cations flash upon the reader. We are amazed 
and confounded at its exertions. In this high 
class indeed few writers can be ranked. It 
requires extraordinary talents, sueh as seldom 
meet in more than one man in the course of a 

century. 

But Genius must not be eonflned to these 
superior efforts. It has its decrees, like every 
thing else, in the wise economy of nature. We 
talk of a genius for poetry— for war—for politics, 
or for any mechanical employment. The 'Word 
possesses an extensive signification, and may 
therefore be applied to almost every thi«|p.«^ 

AS 
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We ttowtvet remark, that Genlm is necessary 
fb distinguish a man, whatever line of life he 
iblli>i»%, provided it has a connection with the 
<t)>eratloikS of the intellect. In the learned 
world we freqnently tneet With pxbdoctlonft 
that have something of this divine power to re- 
ioihmend them. Poor, indeed, mast be the 
peHbrmanee which is wholly destitate of it ! 
In the Adventurer, Written by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, will be foand an entertaining paper, 
where the Works of men of genius are tried by 
a fiery ordeal* tod serious consequences en- 
sued. Many parts of these celebrated writers 
Wcame expunged, those portions of them which 
were deemed unworthy of their talents, no lon- 
ger remained. Every thing which might be 
denominated unjust, obscene, trifling, was ba- 
nished. The efforts of intellect were purified 
ffom their dross. Thus remarks its ingeniouf 
aVithorT-*' It gave me the highest satisfaction 
to see Philosophy thus cleared from erroneous 
principles. History purged of falsehood, Poetry 
cf fustian, and nothing left in each bat Genius, 
dense, and Truth \*' ' 

Let not men, however, of ordinary genius, 
uirow their pens aside, and abandon themselves 
fo despair. There is a class of readers who 
may be pleased with their productions. For 
taste, as well ae genius, exists in endless va- 
neties. At the same time every one should 
exert himralf for the improvement of those ta- 
lents with which heaven has endowed him.->-. 
Oenitu, though not to be conferred by any ho- 
man being, yet may be enlarged and invigo. 
i^ted. "there are instances, on record, where 
the sleftderest sparks have been blown np into 
a flame. There is indeed scaiyely any faculty 
mora capable of improvement* Hence the 
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utility of ft good edacation, nor can tbc minj^ 
be too early inured to habits of coippositioi^. 
Pr.ose and Poetry afford an aiQple field for the 
inventive powers of man. The writer^ who 
amongst as Britons have most excelled iu the^ 
departments are well known. Let their effusions 
be carefally stadied. Thus will a portion qf 
their spirit be imbibed, ' and a c'ommendable 
imitation of their excellencies generate4* 

Permit me» here, to recommend to younjf 
writers a topic of advice which cannot fail to 
be of service to them. It is this- that iu their 
as|fi ration after literary excellence, it shquld 
be confined chiefly to one particular depaft- 
ment. The ambition of youth is fiaming aufl 
indiscriminate. It hurries from object, to ob- 
ject, with an astonishing celerity. It n^v^r 
suffers itself to consider the qualities of tbje i^ub- 
ject to be investigated.— Glancing at every thing 
it gives not time to scrutinize any thing. Ho^ 
is it possible that such an individual pan excel 
in the departments of literature I 

It must nevertheless be confessed that chju 
raclers have appeared in the learned world 
possessing a genius of a most extensive natur^ • 
Of this fact, Voltaire is a striking instaoc^^ 
though it has been remarked; that it would 
have been better had he written less, and witbt 
greater accuracy. The French genius is d'^- 
tinguished for its fertility, but m solidity ^s 
deemed inferior to the productions of Britaii^. 
At the same time we would repeat our advipe 
to young writers— Confine yourselves chieflv to 
one particular department. Think not to grasp 
every thing before your ability can ensure'yqur 
success. Consult the dictates of your minds« 
and ascertain the objects to which you aremqst 

iAclined. £xercise your geuiast but do not 

A 6 • -^ *• • 
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overatrain it. Thns will you do justice to your 
talents, and become valuable members of the 
Republic of Letters. 

But between Oeniu$ and Taste there sub- 
sists an intimate connection which renders it 
necessary that they should be considered in 
subserviency to each other. Thus will they re- 
fleet a mutual light, capable of aiding us in the 
llnstration of them. Apart, they cannot be so 
thoroughly investigated, and therefore we are 
justified in rendering them subjects of joint 
discussion. 

The term < Taste,' applied to composition, 
must be understood in a figurative sense. Its 
original signification refers to the palatCt by 
which we are enabled to ascertain the qua- 
lity of the food presented to ns for our nou- 
rishment and support. In a similar manner the. 
mind is endowed with a power of discrimination 
respecting the subjects which engage its atten- 
tion. Nothing is more generally recognised 
than the faculty of Taste. It is in the moqth 
of all, though fewy perhaps, have philosophi- 
cally investigated it. Nor is it indeed neces- 
aary. Providence hath wi&ely appointed that 
we should use both our faculties and our senses 
without being profoundly acquainted with the 
ilature or extent of them. This measure is 
wisely ordered, siuce men were designed more 
for action in this present life than for contem- 
plation. It is, nevertheless, highly useful for 
those who have ability and leisure, to enquire 
into such things. The investigation exalts our 
opinion of the Deity in the formation of Man, 
and proves a powerful incitement to the proper 
exercise of those powers with which we are 
furnished. 

Taste hath heen thai justly defined by m 
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writer 'who possessed no inconsiderable portion 
of it. * It is/ says Dr. Blair, ' the power of re- 
ceiving pleasure from the beauties of natnre 
and art.' Vow that sach a power is possessed 
by individaals, is obvious to every one who has 
the least acquaintance with mankind. Not only 
in the different stages of life, but in the differ- 
ent classes of men, variety of tastes to a very 
great extent prevails. What dissonance sub- 
sists between the crude perceptions of a child* 
and the mature judgment of a veteran in the 
republic of letters ^ Ho^ much at variance are 
the tastes of the rustic who has seen nature 
in her most rude forms, and of the poUsh. 
ed scholar whose mind, to use the words of 
Akenside, 

" Is feelingly alive to each fine impulse f^ 

Tastes are in reality, as various as the hu- 
man countenance ; under every aspect a differ- 
ence obtains. Hence both in kind and degree 
it affords ample matter for discussion. On this 
account the subject distributes itself into two 
branches, which have been noticed by philo- 
logists. Let us consider them with some mi- 
nuteness. 

Dclicaci/ and Correctnets are the two qua- 
lities a<tcribed to Taste in its most perfect etate. 
Delicacy respects the sensibility with which 
our nature is endowed for the perception of 
beauty. Some minds are so torpid, that nothing 
can arouse them, whilst another class shall be 
affected by every breath of wind however gent- 
ly it plays upon them. These are evidently 
extremes which must be avoided. Now delicaty 
coasista iu a refinemeut of seasaUon easier to 
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he coDceiTed Aan expreMed. As the seiites of 
tonie men are far more exquisite than those of 
others, m> their taste is equally distinguished 
by the various degrees of fineness which it as- 
aumes* A man of delicate taste is always un- 
derstood to discern beauties which escape the 
▼ulgar — ^some latent excellencies are disco- 
vered which charm the eye and conciliate the 
heart.*- 

This, nor gemSi nor stores of gold, ) 

Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow; 
But God aloqe,when first his active hand 
Imprints the sarred bias on the toul-^Akenside. 

« Correctne$gt the other quality of a perfect 
taste, respects the improvement which it has 
received by means of the understanding ope- 
rating to the formation of a Just judgment. It 
impliet the individual's possession of certain 
rales by which every object is to be estiuiAted. 
His opinion is not formed at random. His prin- 
ciples of judging are not subject to a childish 
caprice, or to a humoursome fluctuation. He 
nnder8tandsw|iat,and knows why heapprores. 
This is a valuable acquisition, and, united to 
delicacy of taste, constitutes the man of emi- 
nent geniuA. But it is to be remarked, that coV" 
rectmeti and 4^cacy are by uo means constant 
companions. Apart are thpy frequently found, 
ftnd nunMrou 9 instances of this truth raiglit b/e 
aAdnced. Hence Blair justly obe^rves, th^t 
< Among the ancient writers, Longinus pos- 
isyessed mo&t delicacy, Aristotle most correc;t- 
ness.— Among the modern?, Addison is a high 
example of deUcate taste ; Dean Swift, ^ad he 
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In the Prtfaet to the Parnassian Garland, tJU 
Editor hat/kdly explained the nature and plan 
tffter which the Poetry and Prose hatt heen f^ 
UcUd. With rttpect to the present little Fohunet 
information hat been particularly studied in the 
teveral Extracts ; whilst those passages are avoided 
*nhich have been hackneyed by appearing in ed- 
most every other collection. Upon the whole, 
the Editor has endeavoured to blend tog«$her to* 
pics of instruction and entertainmefU, and he 
hopes that the pains he has taken both in the In- 
trodactory Essay and in the Selection will be 
found conducive to intellecttuU and moral iat* 
prooesnent. Indeed, the Parnassian and Pro* 
saic Garlands, the fruit qf his lefsure hourst 
are cheeffkOly consecrated to the best isUereste 
^ the Rising Generation. 

Islington, August, 180r- 
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iin^d to Ike works of nature, it must be ex. 
tended also to the productions of art. Most 
arts are successful imitations of nature. Little, 
therefore, need he here said to prove that the re- 
marlc just made is of equal application. Everj 
performance descrihes either the sentiments 
or actions of mankind, and hence the more per. 
feet the description, the more entire is the re- 
semblance to^ nature which has ever charms to 
fascinate the heart. Hom€r*s Iliad, Virgil's 
JEncid, and MiUon*g Paradise Lost, are admira. 
ble instances of what a just taste is able to ef- 
fect in this particular way. Quintilian, that 
masterly critic, says, * Homer extended the 
limits of human genius to their utmost stretch, 
and possessed such complete ideas of all the 
different kinds of writing, that he alone is a 
perfect model of all the different beauties that 
can enter into any composition.' 

Kormust I close without reminding the read, 
er of the pleasures of Taste, usnally stiled the 
pleasures qf imagination. On these sources of en. 
joymeot I could descant with rapture. The ex. 
quisite genius of Addison first attempted to re- 
duce them into a system under these three heads 
—beauty, grandeur, and novelty. His specula- 
tions on the subject may be found in the sixth 
volume of the Spectator. He has opened a 
track of investigation, which may be. success- 
fully followed. Dr. Akenside's poem, entitled. 
Pleasures of Imagination, contains many pas- 
sages illustrative of this topic, and may be read 
both for profit and amasement. Addressing 
bimself to the Divine Being, in a strain worthy 
of the theme, he exclaims : 

Not content 

. With every flood of life to nourish min ; 
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' BjkiadilltttioiuoflhewoBdViiif wnie 
Thou makest all nature bsati^ to hii eje* 
Ot music to his ear I 

The pleasares of Teaie are indeed more 
conunonly distributed iato those of the beaati- 
fttl and sublime. What constitutes the one am], 
the other has bee& the subject of enquiry. Tlie 
principles on which they are founded have 
been investigated with a commendable industry. 
It is agreed that tht beatai/^l results from co- 
lour, figure, motion, design, andfromthe combl- 
nation of these qualities in objecu either of natare 
or of art. On the other hand, the tubUme arises 
Irom a certain grandeur contemplated with a 
reverential awe, or a profound admiration. 
Mr. Burke places it in a kind of terror, though 
mblime objects might be mentioned into whose 
composition nothing terrible enters. It is how- 
ever, GOBfdsscd, that sublimity, either in natn« 
nd oc moral objects, always elevates the mind 
dilating it with the grandest sensations I 

It i» of importance to Yotah, that their 
minds should be laid open betimes to these 
■onrces of enjoyment. With theit intrinsic' 
value the sensualist must be utterly unacquaint- 
ed. Bacchanalian revels impart no such joys. 
The boasted satisfaction of vulgar minds is not 
to be put in competition -with Uiem. The plea- 
sures of Taste grow upon the individual who 
cultivates them. The faculty of enjoyment ia 
rendered more capacious by frequent exercise. 
Every object in natare, and every subject in 
art, affords materials for pleasing contempla- 
tion. The seasons of the year are replete wtlfa 
entertainment. To the man of taste, the bleak- 
ness of winter, the novelties of spring, the fal- 
ttess of summer, and the iuzurianoe of autumn* 
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are every way acceptable. In most Mterary 
compositions, likewise something will be found 
capable of administciing delight. The sobnety 
of plain prose, and the gaiety of sprightly 
rerse, have charms for him. Every production, 
from the gravity of history down to the artless 
simplicity of fable, catches his attention and. 
engages his heart. From the enchanting soft- 
ness of beauty in all her variegated forms, np 
to the tremendous terrors of the sublime, what 
a range of enjoyment I That map is an object 
of envy. He lives as in a superior region. He 
converses with an higher circle of objects. To 
this favoured votary of taste, especially tf he 
be a virtuous character, the following lines may 
with propriety be addressed :— 

•« To please thi»e ear, soft notes the linnet pours, 
And with grand peals the deep.ton'd ibundcr rolls i 

The streamlet murmurs and tl\e torrent roars ; 
The zephyr whispers and the tempest howls. 

From each, or lofty, or mellifluous sound. 
Each fair or awful form that strikes the sight, 

In art's wide sphere, or nature's ana pie round, 
'Tis /kt'ne to draw refin'd and rich delight 1" 

Fatoc^* 

Thus have I attempted by a few cursory re- 
marks on Genitu and Tcute^to inform the un- 
derstanding and improve the judgment of the 
Rising Generation. The mind should be taught 
early to disCriminate^to^view on every side 
the objects presented to it— to ascertain their 
bearings and tertdencies— and thus to render 
every thing with which it comes in contact 
subservient to its advantage* In an age when 
there Is «o general a taste for reading, it is de- 
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PROSAIC ^ GARLAND. 



Though we do notmeaa to observe any par- 
tioalar arrangement in the Selection of our 
Salij^t9> yet we »haU begin with the existence 
of God J which lies at the founiiation of all 
>f i^ral and Revealed Religion. 

Singular mode qf teaching a Child 

< < 

THE EXISTENCE OF THE SUPREME BEING. 

" THE first rules of morality I tanght him (says 
thej late Pr» Beattie, speaking of his eldest son) 
were. to jp«ak the truth and keep a secret, and 
I never (found that in a single instance hetraus* 
gressed eitheiw . The , doetrines of religion I 
wirixed to impress, npcMi his mind,. as soon as it 
nighl b«prepnred to reoeiye them, but I did 
not see the. propriety of making him commit 
to memory theological sentences, or any scn- 
tentes it was not possible for him to under- 
stand. And I was desirous to make a trial how 
far his own reason could go, in tracing out» 
with a little direction, the great and first prin- 
ciple oi all religion, the being of a God! The 

B 
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following fact is mentioned, not a$ a proof of 
soperior sagacity in liim (for I have no doubt 
that most children woold in lilce circumstances 
think as he did) but merely as a moral or logi- 
cal experiment. He had reached his fifth or 
aixth year, knew the alphabet, and could read 
a little, but had received no pfrticttlar ififor- 
mation, with respect to the author of his being, 
becanse I thought he could not nnderstand 
scich information, and because I had learned 
Arom my own ezpexicace« that to be made 
to repeat words not understood, is extremely 
detrimental to the faculties of a young mind. 
In a comer of a little garden, without in fonn. 
itog any person of the cArotiitistance, 1 wrote 
In the mould with my finger the tflrte'inieiiil 
lettera qf Ms name, and sowing garden cresses 
In the Airrows, covered up the seed, and 
smoothed the ground. Ten daysalMer heeame 
running to me, and, with astonishment in 
his countenance, told me that his .name was 
growing in the garden I I smiled at the report, 
and seemed inclined to disregard it, Ibnt hV in- 
sisted on ray going to see what had happened. 
Yes, said I, carelessly, on coming to th^ place, 
I see it is so, but there is nothing in 4fhM 'worth 
notice, it Is mere thance, and I w«nt <awuy. 
He fnllowtid me, and, taking hoM of tmy ooat, 
Raid, with some earnestness, it could not 1^ 
mere cAotiM, for that somebody wnst 'have eon- 
trived nnttelrs so as to produce^ it. 1 ■ prfltend 
not to give his words or my owti, ibr I hnve 
^rgotten both, but I give the sabstanoeof whtft 
passed between us in such language as w<eliotK 
nnderstood. So yon think, I said, that, what 
appears so regular as the tettctrs of yournamd, 
-cannot be by chance. Yes, said he, trlt^ ^na. 
vess,! think to. Look at yoatiselfi I teplied. 
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And confer your hands and fingen, your legf 
and feet, and other limbs, are they not regular 
ia appearance, and useful to you? He said 
they were. Came you then hither, ftaid I, by 
chance, Vo, he answered, that cannot be, some- 
thing must have made me. And who is that 
^mething, I asked. He said he did not know. 
(l took particular notice that he did not say, as 
J[loQ8seaii fancies a child, in like circumstances* 
might s^y, that his parents made him.) I had 
now gained the point I aimed at ; I saw that 
]his reason taught hinx (though he could not sp 
express it) that what begins to be, most have a 
cause and that what is formed with regalarity 
must have an intelligent cause. I therefore 
told him the name of the Great Being 'who made 
him and all the world, concerning whose 
adorable nature I gave him such inforntation 
fis I thought he could in some measure com- 

Srehend. The lesson affected him greatly, and 
e never forgot either, it, or the circum&tancf 
that introduced it."— I>r. Beattie. 

PROOF OF A SyPRSME BEINO. 

The following mode of establishing this greajk 
truth is deserving of special attention ; it has a 
degree of novelty which will impress the mind 
of youth; 

^ THE Mahometans have invented many £Rhii- 
lous accounts concerning the prophets and tl^e 
patriarchs of the Old Testament ; amongst th^ 
rest they tell us that Moses having preached a 
4ong time to the King Pharaoh, who -was .an 
atheist and a tyrant, on the existence of one 
Sternal God, and on the crentiop of tlie world, 
AndjfindiBg that he ma4e no impresslQu. eithe|r 
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upon Pharoah or his coartien, ordered a fine 
palace to be erected privately at a consider- 
able distanee from a conntry residence of ttfe 
king. It happened that the king, as he was 
hunting, saw this palace, and inqaired bywhbm 
it had been built.^ Vone of his followers could 
give him' any information, at 'leagth Mose's 
eame forward, and said to faim, that the palace 
must have built itself I The king fell a laogh- 
ing at his absurdity, telling him it was a pretty 
thing for a man who called himself a prophet 
to say that such a palace had btiilt itself In the 
middle of a desert I Moses interrupted binl 
with saying, ** Ton think it a strange extrava- 
gance, to aflirm that this palace built itself, 
the thing being impossible, and yet yon believe 
that the world made itself I If this fine palace 
which is but an atom in comparison, could not 
spring from itself in this desert, how much 
more impossible is it, that this world, so solid, 
so great, so admirable in all its parts, could be 
made by itself, and that it should not, on the 
contrary, be the work of an Architect, wise 
and powerfnll" The kmg was <!onvlnced, and 
worshipped Ood, as Moses had instructed him 
to do."— £i«Aop Watson, 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE EXISTENCE OF 

OOD. 

'We add the subsequent illustration of this fui\* 
damental truth because it cannot be too firmly 
impressed on the heart of man. 

<' SEE here I hold a Bible in my hand and yoo 
•ee the cover, the leaves, the letters, the words* 
but you do not see the writers or the printer, 
the letler founder, the ink maker, the paper 



ina&eir, or the binder. Ton never did see themt 
yovk uever will jsee them ; end yet there is not 
one of yoa who will think of disputing or de> 
nyiog the being of these men. V go farther, I 
affirm that yoi;^8ce the very souls of these men 
in seeing this bookj fwid yon feel yourselves 
obliged to allow that* by the contrivance, de* 
sign, memory, fancy, reason, and so on. In the 
same manner, if you see a picture^ yon judge 
there was a painter ; if you see a house, you 
judge there wa»a builder of it ; and if you sett 
one room contrived for this purpose and aao* 
ther for that, a door to enter, a window to ad.- 
mit light, a chimney to hold fire, you conclude 
that the bailder was a person of skill and fo>e- 
oast who formed the house, with a view to the 
accommodation of its inhabitants. In this man- 
ner examine the world, and pity the man who 
when: he sees the sign of the wheat-sheaf, hath 
sense enough to kno^ that there is a joinor, 
and somewhere a painter, but who, when he 
sees the wheat-sheaf itself is so stupid as not to 
■ay to himself, " this bad a wise and good Cre- 
ator 1" 

Eobinton* 

A TREE THE EMBLEM OF LIFE. 

This object df Nature, which we meet with in 
every direction, is replete with instruction. 
The contemplative mind views it with peculiar 
interest, and derives from it no inconsideiuble 
improvement. 

'* AS I sat carelessly at my window and cast 
my eyes upon a large acacia which grew be- 
fore me, I conceived that it might aptly repre* 
$paX a. Goautry divided iniEo provinces^ towBS« 
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and families. The \wgt braaohes »ight hold 
oat the first* -the smaller branphes connected 
with them, the second-^and those combinations 
of collateral leaves,, wiiich specify the acacift 
might represent families composed of individn* 
als. It was now late in the year, and the an* 
tamnal tinU had taken possession of great part 
of the tree. 

As I sat looking at it, many of the yellow 
leaves, (which having been produced earlier 
decayed sooner) were conttnaally dropping 
into the lap of their great mother. Here was 
an emblem of natural decay— the nM»t obvious 
appearance of mortality. / 

As I continued looking, a gentle breeze JUSt- 
led among the leaves. Many fell, which In a 
natural course might have enjoyed life' longer* 
Here malady was added to decay. 

I'he blast increased, and every branch which 
presented itself bowed before it. A shower of 
leaves covered the ground. The cup of retri- 
bntion, said I, is poured out upon the people. 
Pestilence shakes the land. Nature sickens in 
the gale. They fall by multitudes. Whole fa* 
milies are cut off together. 

Among the branches was one entirely wither- 
ed. The leaves were shrivelled, yet clinging to 
it. Here was an emblem of famine. The nutri« 
ment of life was stopped. Existence was jnst 
' supported, but every form was emaciated and 
shrunk. 

In the neighbonrhood stretched a -branch, 
not only shrivelled and withered, but having 
been more exposed to winds, it was almost en* 
tirely stripped of its leaves. Here and there 
hung a solitary leaf just enough to show that 
the whole had lately been alive. Ah i said I^ 
here is an emblem of depopulation* Somo riiia 
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IciitiBMne iMtli 'laid.' wastis. Che land. ToinM' 
and villagat* aanreli as faauilies are desolated* 
SoaMciy tea< are leiU tMvie to bemoan a thou- 

SMUU 

How does eatery tliing aronnd ns bring its 
lesson to oar -ndnds I Katare is the great book 
of Ood. / Ta every page is instraction to those 
who will read. Morality must clain its dae* 
Death in varioas shapes hovers round as.-'Thns 
£ar went the heathen moralist. He had learned 
tto ether Ibnowtedge £rom thesexperishing forms 
of OAUMEie hot that nsea like trees are subject to 
death. 

- Better instmcted* learn thou a nobler les- 
S00'*-2<caro that the Ood who with the blast of 
winter^riTels the tree and with the breezes of 
■prhig restores it, offer* it to thee as an emblem 
of thy liopeal The same God presides over the\ 
niatiural aikl moral world. His works are uni- 
fonau The- troths wbtoh natnx'b teaches are 
the troth* of revelation also. It is written in 
both these books, that thtf power which revives 
the tree will revive thee also like it^ with in- 
ereasing excellene& and improvement." 

Gilpi$u 

VIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOH^ 

Must be attended to before we can. raise a 
soperstmctare possessing any degree of strength 
or beauty | they are here happily explained* 

"HITHBRTOyon have " thonght as a child* 
and understood as a child ; but it is time to pat 
away childish things," and store your mind 
with tlKOse- principlea which must direct your 
conduct and fix your charactor. Virtue and 
happkiess are m»t attained by chaaccy. op by a 

B4 
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ooM and'ltagaid a^probatioii ;ttlii63r n*at be' 
Magkt wUhardoor» attended to with diligaobe,- 
and every aauaianeie moat b« eac«rl]i.«iiklMra«cd 
that may enable you to obtain tbem. Couai* 
der, that good and evil are now bcttore- yoQ ; 
that, if yon do not heartily choote and love tli«» 
one, you mutt undoubtedly be th«i wretobed 
victim of the ether. 

The drat step moat be to awakca your miiid 
to a sense of tite impartanoe of the task beforo 
you. This i« no less than to bring your frail 
nature to that degree of chcistiaa pedect&on) 
which is to qualify it for immortality, andwitlM 
out whidh it is neeesaarily inoapablo of happi- 
ness; for it is a truth never to be (ovgolUnt 
that God has annexed happiness to virtue, and 
misery to vice, by the uachaugeableAat«ne4tf 
things; and that a wicked being, while hs/ 
continneA such, is uud«r a natural incapaoityi 
of eryoying happincas, even with tbA cononr-i 
rence of all those outward circumstanoca whiobr 
in a virtuous mind would produce It.- • 

. The only sure foondalioii of hnman virtae is 
religion, and the feundation and first principio 
of.religion is the belief of the one only God, 
■and a just sense of his attributes. To form wor. 
thy notions of tl>e Supreme Being» as far ^s we 
are capable, is essential to true religion and 
morality ; for, as it is our duty to imitate those 
<|ualitifes of the Divinity which are imitabla 
by ua^ so is it necessary we should Hnow wiiat 
they are, and fatal to mistHk(^tliera. 
■ How lamentablp it ia, that so few hearts 
sliouhl feel the pleasures of real piety I that 
prayer and thanksgiving should be performed* 
as they too often are, not with joy, andlovo, 
and gratitude; but with cold indiifei)ence,- me* 
laiicholy d^ieotion> or secret horror l-<I.et your 
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nmocrMvIe atan ; the mocm, lialng In elo«d«A 
niajetty, unveils her peerless light ; whilst the 
eilent solemnity of the scene fills the mind with 
seutiments and ideas beyond the power of Ian* 
<9Qage to express* 

Variety is the sdaree of erery pleasare ; and 
the bonntifhl Author of natnre, in the magnl* 
fieent display of his wisdom and power* hat 
alibrded ns every possible means of entertain* 
ment and instncUoa. What a pleasing snecea- 
aioB of seenes results from the gradual vieissi- 
tades of the seasons t Summer, Winter, Spring* 
and Atttomn, lead us insensibly through the 
varied cirele of the year ; and are no less 
pleasing to the mind, than necessary towards 
bringing to maturity the various productions 
of the earth. Whether the sun Aames in the 
solstice, or pouYs his mild effulgence from the 
equator, we equally rejoice in his presence, and 
adore the omniscient Being, who gave him his 
appointed course, and prescribed the bounds 
which he can never pass V'^BonnffeaMtle* 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE CREATION, 

Is replete with wonders-~its variety is im* 
mense-~its treasures are inexhaustible* 

** THE Earth is covered with vegetables and 
animals, the entire vocabulary of which no 
sch<rtar, no i^ademyi no one nation has ever 
been able perfectly to acquire. An intelligent 
naturalist, at Paris, some years ago announeedf 
that he was in possession of mere than thirty 
thousand dastiiset species of aaimidSy while hii 
herbals contained only eighteen thous a nd spe« 
cies of plants. This nmnber of ai»inals> how* 
ever* so soperfair to that of vevetablest i* • 
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nere nothins* in comparitoa with wliftt ezlfto 
oa the globe. 

Wh^o we recollect that every species of plant 
it a point of union for different genera gf insects* 
and that there is not perhaps a single one bat 
which has peculiar to itself a species of fly , 
butterfly, gnat, beetle, lady-bird, snail, and the 
like ; that these insects serve for food to other 
species, and tiiese too- exceedingly numerous, 
such as the spider, the dragon-fly, the ant, the 
formica-leo : and to the immense families of 
small birds, of which many classes, such a« 
the wood-pecker and the swallow, have no 
other kind of nourishment; that these btrdi 
are in their turn devoured by birds of prey, 
auch as kites, falcons, buzzards, rooks, crows, 
hawks, vultures, and others ; that the general 
spoil of these animals, swept off by the rains 
into the rivers, and thence to the sea, becomes 
the aliment of almost innumerable tribes of 
fishes, to the greatest part of which the natu- 
ralists of Europe have not hitherto given a 
name ; that numberless legions of river and 
sea fowls prey upon these fishes— we shall have 
good ground for believing, that every species 
of the vegetable kingdom serves as a basis to 
many species of the animal kingdom which 
multiply around it as the rays of a circle round 
its centre. 

I have not included in this superficial repre* 
nentation, either qnadrupeds,with which all the 
intervals of magnitude are filled, from th« 
mouse which lives under the grass, to the ca- 
melopard, who can feed on the foliage 9f trees 
*at the height of fifteen feet; or the amphibious 
tribes ; or the birds of night ; or reptiles or 
polypnseii, of which we have a knowledge so 
slender; or sea insects, some fiuiuliet of which* 
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sncli as tlie crab-fish, shrimp, and fhe like, 
-would be alone sufficient to fill the greatest ca- 
binets. 

I have made no mention of insects of many 
Icinds ; neither have I taken into any account 
that infinite number of living things, visible 
and invisible, fcnovm and unknown, which have 
no fixed determination, and which nature has 
scattered about, through the air, over the 
earth, and along liie depths of the ocean!" 

St» PitTTC* 

SOCIAL WOUSHIP, 

Is attended with a thousand advantages ; k 
softens our nature, refines cor affections, and 
improves the heart. 

*' ONE class of religions duties sepurately con- 
sidered tends to depress the mind, filling it 
with ingenuous shame and wholesome sorrow ; 
and to these humiliating feelings solitude might 
perhaps be found congenial: but thfe sentiments 
of admiration, love, and joy, swell the bosom 
with emotions which seek for . fdlowshlp and 
communication. The fiaqpe, indeed, may be 
kindled by silent musing; but when kindled it 
must infallibly spread. The devout heart, pe. 
netrated with large and affecting views of the 
immensity of the works of God, the harmony 
of his laws, and the extent of his beneficenee, 
bursts into loud and vocal expressions of piaise 
and adoration ; and, from a full and overfiow- 
ing sensil^lity, seeks to vxpand itself to the ut- 
termost limits of creation. The mind is for^i* 
My carried out of itself, and embracing the 
whole circle of animated existence, calls on all 
Abo¥e> aionnd, belowy to help to b«ar tih» bitf • 
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den of ita«ratitQd«. Joy it too brill Umt a tHiof 
to be confined within our own bosoms ; it bur- 
nishes all nature, and with its vivid colouring 
givcf a kind of fictitious life to objects without 
•enie or motion. There cannot bea morebtrik- 
iog proof of the social tendency of these feel- 
ings* than the strong propensity we have to 
msppoM auditois where there are none I When 
men are wanting^ we address the animal cre- 
ation ; flndf rather than have none to par- 
ti^he our sentimentJtf we find sentiment in 
the music of the birds, the hum of insectSt 
and the low of kine : nay, we call on rocks, 
and streams, and forests to witoess and share 
Our emotions. Hence the royal sbepberA 
tqjouming in cave? and solitary wastes, calls 
on the hills to rejoice and the floods to dap 
tlteir hands ; and the lonely poet, wandering 
a* the deep recesses of uncnitivated uatHre, 
ftndt a temple in every solemn 8rov«»and sweUa 
his chorus of praise with the wind* that boar 
the lofty C4tdars. And can he who, not satit- 
iitfd with the wide range of existence, caUa 
for the sympathy of the inanimate creation, 
lefose to wwship with his fellow-men ? Can he 
who bids Nature attotd, forget to join every 
Uting soul in the universal hymn i Shall we 
wuppote compttttiens in the stilnesa of deserts, 
and shall we orerlooAc them amongst friends 
and townsmen i U cannot be 1 Social worship, 
for the devovt heart, is not more a duty than 
itiaft real want."— Kn. BarbauUU 

DUTIES OF mi£NDSHIP 

Ars aacred, and ought on no aeoonnt to be 
violated and trodden nnder foot. Indeed they 
hiKrealwayi beta hchLia high, and detervtd 
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ilevoUmi be th« langiMge of filial love and gra- 
titade ; confide to this kindest of fathers every 
want and every wish of yonr heart :~-h«t A«h> 
niit them all to his will, and freely offer bim 
the disposal of yoarself, aadof all your aflairs. 
Thank him for his hcnefits* and even for his 
pusiishments ; convinced that these also are be- 
nefits* and aMrciftilly designed for yoar good. 
Implore his direction. in all difiicnltiee ; his 
assistance in all trials ; his comfort and supports 
in sickness op" aflliction ; his restraining grace 
In time of prosperity and joy. 

Forget not to dedicate yourself to his service 
every day; to implore his forgiveness of yoar 
faalts, and his protection from evil, eveiy 
night : and this not merely in formal words, 
imaoeomiMUUCd by any act of the mind, but 
*« in spirit and in tmth ;" in gratefol love and 
humble adoration. Kor let these stated periods 
of worship be yonr only communication wilii 
him ; accustom yourself to think often of him, fa. 
all yonr waking hours; to contemplate his wis- 
dom and power, in the works of his hands; to ac- 
knowledge his goodness in every object of use or 
of pleasure ; to delight in giving him praise In 
yonr inmost heart in the midst of every inl^o- 
ceot gratifieatiea, in the liveliest hoar of social 
enjoyment* 

True devotion is not a melancholy sentiment* 
that depresses the spirits, and excludes the 
idea* of pleasure, in which youth delights: on 
the contrary, there is nothing so friendly to - 
joy, so-pvodoctive of tnie pleasure, so peculi- 
arly suited to the warmth and innocence of a 
youthful heart. Do not, theiefore, think it 
too soon to turn yonr mind to Ood ; bat ofiter 
him the first fruits of yonr understanding and 
«0Mtioiis : ettd he assured, that theatre yea 

Bi 
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increaw in love to him, and deliglrt in his 
laws, the more yoo will increase iii^happiness^ 
in excellence, and honoar ; that in proportion. 
as yott improve in true piety, yon will l>ecome 
dear and amiable to your fellow creatures, con- 
tented and peaceful in yourself, and qualified 
to enjoy the best blessings of this life, as well 
as to inherit the f lotions promise of immor- 
tality 1"— Afnr. Chapone, 

STATURE AND IMPORTAKCE OF VIRTUE 

Demand onr principal attention; it lies at 
the bottom of cliaracter, and is essential to the 
glory and welfare of human beings. 

'< VIRTUE is of intrinsic value and good de- 
sert, and of indispensible obligation ; not the 
creature of will, but necessary and immutable ; 
not local or temporary., but of equal extent and 
antiquity with tbe Divine Mind ; not a mode 
of sensatioui but everlasting truth; not depend- 

. cnl on power, but the guide of all power. 

Virtue is the foundation of honour and es. 
teem, and the source of all beauty, order and 
happiness in nature. It is what confers value 
on all the other endowments and qaaltties of a 
reasonable being ; to which they ought to be 

. absolutely subservient, and without which, 
the more eminent they are the more hideous 
deformities and the greater curses they be. 
come. 

Many of the endowments and talents we now 
possess, and of which we are too apt to be 
proud, will cease entirely with the present 
state; but virtue will be oar ornament and 
dignity in every future state to which we may 
h# removed. Beauty and wit will die« leam- 
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Ing will vanish away» and all the arts of life 
be soon forgotten ; but virtue will remam for 
ever. This anites as to the whole rational ere* 
ation^ and fits os for conversing with any order 
of soperibr natares, and for a place in any part 
of Ood's works. 

Virtue procures as the love of all wise and 
good beings, and renders them oar allies and 
friends. But what is of unspeakably greater 
coiiseqaenc6 i% thi^ it makes Ood our friend, 
aasimUates and unites oar mmds to his, and en- 
gages oar almighty power in oar defence. 

Superior beings of all ranks are bonnd by 
virtue no less than ourselves. It has the same 
authority in all worlds it has in this. The fur- 
ther any being is advanced in excellence and 
perfection, the greater is his attachmeht to it, 
and the more he is under its inflnence. It is the 
law of the whole universe ; it stands first in the 
estimation of the Deity ; its origin is His na- 
ture ; and it is the very object that makes Him 
lovely. 

Sach is the importance of Virtue.' Of how 
mach consequence is it, therefore, to practise 
it 1 There is no argument or motive that is at 
all fitted to influeuce a reasonable mind, w.hich 
does not call us to this. One virtuous disposi- 
tion of soul is preferable to the gieatest natu- 
ral accomplishments and abilities, and of more 
value than, all the treasures of the world I" 

Dr, Price, 

DAT AND NIGHT^ 

Tbg^her with! tht Seasons; 

Are pleasing sobjects, which while tliey 
rouse oar curiosity, afford interesting materials- 
f«r oar conteroplatioB. 
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" NATURB is always grand in her designtv- 
but frogal in her execation of them : sublimitjr 
and simplicity are the strilcing characteristics 
of her workniansliip. From a few simple prin- 
ciples sbe produces the most aftonishiog effects » 
and charms ns no less by the infinite diversity - 
of her operations, than* by the skill and con- 
trivance which* are manifested in the perform^ 
anee of them. 

The sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars, are 
all governed by the same invar^pble laws : the 
siDgle principle of gravitation pervades the 
whole nnlverse, and pats every wheel and 
spring of it in motvon. From the indiscernible 
atom, to the vast and immeasurable luminaries 
of heaven, every thing is sabject to its domi- 
nating influence ; and from this active, invisi< 
/ ble, and invigorating agent, proceed that Order, 

harmony, beanly, and variety, which so emi- 
nently distinguish the works of creatibn. 

But of all the effects resulting from this ad- 
mirable scene of things, nothing can be more 
pleasing and agreeable to a philosophic mind, 
than tlie alteniate soccession of day and night 
and the regular return of the seasons. 

' Sweet is tlie breath of morn, and sweet 
' The coming on of grateful evening mild!* 

When the'sttri first appears in the horison, all 
nature is animated by his presence : the ma^g^* 
nificent theatre of the universe opens gradually 
to our view, and every object around us ex- 
cites ideas of pleasure, admiration, and wonder. 
After riding in all his brightness through the 
vault of heaven, he is again hidden from our 
sight; and we are now presented with a new 
spectacle of equal grandeur and sublimity. 
The heavens are on a sudden oorered with iu- 



ciitaiMtoiif ita ^P i^Jite^ -and bc«t>piuct ftf 
kiiul* < . - . * • 

•' • :• Hi ' . . ..'wt .' • .= ', . • 
.** AT tlie ^aaoftitimp ;^li&tyou ve aa^iduons to 
seear« andi to pefpetoiUe !)>« blessiogfr of fri«naU 
ship, b« c^^tqCuI to 4<)serve them. I^ev^ £ox-% 
get* (hat -b« who ha» a fn«o4 mxxai nhow himr 
self 1 4'i^ieikdly .■ Between, min^^y , a» wfiji as . ]t>9» 
t«r«ei» bo<Ue4« Attraction cai»0t»bst«t no long^j; 
tlwa it i» reciprocal; : and qujUial ki^id^eM caa 
onXy l»e cherished by inutnai extde^oiurs.to^ 
»flrvf» «i>4 Ahl^ige. v^f yqfk cure .frequently re- 
ceivipg from yoar frieii^ tokenA of atta&hmeu^ 
and affectifH^vWfttchfpropportuni^esqf making 
equivalent . retiurna ; or if. iiieqnality of condii 
lioit ahovld on yoar part render tbi^ unnr^ctif 
CAblAs be tjlie more Cftre^ to seize every o^ 
cation of ej^pressiog, m. ways not inconjii«Lent 
with the delicacy of* rriends|iip, your s^se. 94 
Qbligation* Above all> study to render your* 
self woft^y of, th/e. friendship you .value, bjf. 
oher^shiog alf tho^sc; amiable qualities^ f^id pracJ 
tisipg i^\i those sif^stautial virtues, which uiiitct 
to form.. /^bfi.^pharaoler of a Ut^e, friend. Mo^e 
particularly cultivate the k^nc^.. a.nd generoun^ 
affections. Friendship is the reciprocation of 
affection ; and he^ who, iias i^one to bestow, has 
tto right to expect' any in return. To hope to 
gain a fislend without thiSf ia.M if tbermereha^ 
shoal^ Qxyf ct isk p^r^hase a, jewel of the high- 
est value witboH^ being abile or willing to pay 
the price for it. On the contrary, kindness 
waU always beiQu,ndv to produce Kin<dRe»9; and 
no man wiW fj^i .%9 M^ "c** in thp Jii^tfrn^ of 
lovep who. ,^ capeiul to p,urcha^e .it wiM^ tlie 
payment 9( 4ove. £iser<?is9 fu^ hajsitjial 9om<« 
luttud ov^r.yoacselvesi to check, those s^^dei^ 
guKs lif iil-hww^i^f or p^«4oa whi9ltth» c««uU 
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iitt^rfet^iice of opiftlmw, i*clliUifci«h8* «^4«<««» 
eaU may tend to excite. • 

The mazini, i» well-founded, that friendship 
is not to be ftmied with an §^^17 man. B« 
ever ready to allow to yo»r tnemd that imioHr* 
ence which yon claim foryonrself j andralsher 
by gentleness and forbearance invite geiierfo» 
•ity, than by a rude and unyielding aasertiAB 
df yoor right awaken the Ifitent spirit of dis- 
cord. Be upon your guard SH^inst every pwi- 
peniity 'to peevi^ness and f retfalness t fiothxnfir ( 
is taore di886nant to the tohes-of laret thaa the 
fiarsh Munnrtri of disconttettt. Friendship' H»v«» 
to breathe a'flree and pleasatot^airy and to b«4* 
in the sunshine of cheerfulness: amidst t*« 
fbJBP' and damps of fretfulness it stckettt and! 
dlfesl Even in sorrow, if you wish to seeure 
the consolations of friendship, you must refhUti 
from peevish and ill humoured complaints. 
Friendship must provide itself agaln^ thestom 
as well as the calm ; attd he who tribes to pre- 
serve a friend to the last hour of his life, most 
endeavour to carry a mild, placid, and afFec- 
tionate temper through all the vicissitudes of 
the world."— Z>r. £7^/Wd. 

MECHANICAL WONDERS OF A FEATHER 

Are thns most ingeniously delineated ; it is » 
subject we little thihk of, and yet it yields 
suitable topics for our meditation. 

«« EVWRTtttngle feather is a mechanical win* 
ilen -If'^elbokW the>^uni, i*^* rihd <pro|ie»* 
ties not easily brought togethei^j-^strength. and 
lightness* 1 know few things iftore rem«(l*ab*o 
«han the strfength and lightness df the very 
yen with wikiefa I «u bow writing, tt ire cast 
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•■» eye toward the npper part of the stem, we' 
see a mateiial made for the purpose, need ia 
no other class of animals, and in ito other part 
of birds ; tough, light, pliant, elastic. The pith, 
»lso, which feeds the feathers, is neither bobe, 
flesh, membrane, nor tendon. 

But the most artificial part of a feather is the 
beard, or as it is sometimes called, the vanej 
which we nsaally strip off from one side or both: 
when we make a pen. 

The separate pieces of which this is 'COm- 
posed are called threads, fitamenu, or rays.- 
Kow the first thing which an attentive observer 
will remark is,* how mnch stronger the beard 
of the feather shows itself tp be when pressed 
hi a direction perpendicular to its plane, thaa 
when rubbed either up or down in the tine of 
the stem ; and he will soon discover, that the 
threads of which these beards are composed 
are fiat, and placed with their flat sides to> 
wards each'other ; byfwhich means, while they 
easily bend for the approaching of each others 
as any one may perceive by drawing bis finger 
ever so lightly upwards, they are much hard- 
er to bend out of their plane, which is the di- 
rection in which they have to encounter the 
impulse and pressure of the air, and ia which 
thdr strength is wanted. 

It is also to be observed, that when two 
threads, separated by accident or force, are 
brought together again, they immediately re- 
clasp. Draw your finger down the "feather 
which is against the grain, and yon break, 
probably the junction of some of the contiga. 
tins threads ; draw ydur finger up the feather; 
•nd yon restore sdl things to their former 
Hate. 
It la no CMiimoA mecliaiiisn by which this 



ooiitr&ymo«l«eifecUd. The thiva^^ov l«ini»»> 
i^lbore ip^ntiQned ar.^ iiitf rUced with one aao* 
tber, : Aod the inter),ac'iug i& perforwed by mfuuui 
q( a va«t ovtnhei* of fibres or teeth which the. 
^hread« 9hoot forth on each aide, and which 
hook and grapple.together. i 

Fifty of these fibres have been counted in one 
twentieth of an inch. They are crooked, bat; 
4;urv«d. af^r^.A different o>anner ; f^r those 
which proceed from the thread on the side 
t9.wa,rdlhe.ex^emity of tbe feather are longer, 
iDftura fif :|^ible, and ,bept dowB^ward; wherea» 
those which proceed fro^ the , side toward t)iO 
beginning, or q^uill-end bfjthe feather, are shortr 
er, firmer, and turned upward. When two ia.- 
vdw»* therefore, arc pressed together^ the 
^roo^ed parts of the .long fibres fall into th« ca? 
vity made by the crooked parts of the others; 
just as the latch which is fastened to a door, 
enters into the cavity of the catch fixed to. the. 
door po^tr and there hpoking itself, £aateB» th^ 
doorl"'-'Dt\Pale^» 

. THE INEQUALITIES OF THE GLOBE 

HAVBafforded io naturalists a variety of spe- 
culation, and they are to be considered as a ne- 
' cessary part of the terrestrial globe, which 
God has assigned for the habitation of man. 

" WERE the Earth an even and regular plain,* 
instead, of that beautiful variety of.^illsand. 
valleys, of verjdant forests and refreshing 
streams, which at present delight our .senses, a 
dismal sea would cover the whole face of the 
globe, and at best it would be only the h^,bita» 
tion of fishes. ' ' • , 

l\ k^ QQt ther^ore to b^ t«ppQt«d| that ev^n 



fn its oHgtn' tli« surfk^e of 'the e^rth^nms )[>a^ 
fectly regulaf; and since ils first prodttctidn a 
variety of causes, saeh as the motioii of thie 
waters, stibterraneoas fires, winds, and <>their 
circumstances, have gn'catly contributed to the 
increase of this irregnlarity. The g^reatest in- 
equalities of the g1ob6 are the depths of the 
ocean, compared to the elevations of moun- 
tains. The depth of the sea is Very different 
«ven at great distances from the land ; it is said 
there iare parts above a mile deep ; but- these 
are few, and the general profandHles ate from 
sixty to onfe hundred fathoms. 

In general the mountains hetWeeti the^tinoples 
are loftier than those of the temperate eotiCSy 
and those of the frigid zones, so that the 
nearer we approach, the equator the greater 
are the inequalities. These inequalities, al- 
though veify considerable with respect to uSf 
are nothing when tonsidered with respefct to 
the globfe itself; for the earth, which appears • 
to ns crossed and -cut by the em)rmou9 height 
of mountains,, and by the frightful depth of the 
sea, is nevertheless, relativelytb it»^llt, very 
slightly farrowed with irregularities so very 
triflin^i that they can cause no perceptible 
difference to the visihle figure of the globe. 

Precipices are formed by the sinking of rooks 
the base of which sometimes gives way more 
on one side than the other, by the action of the 
air and fro^t, which splits and divides theA ; 
and by the impetuous fall of torrents,' which 
open^ passages, and carries along- with them all 
thaf opposes their violence. 

But those vast and enormous concavitiet 
found at the summit of mountains, have gene- 
nlly been formed by the operation of fire. 
These cODcayities Were fonntirly the cnrters or 
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Jnontlis <>f volcanoes; and all t1i«>i^attec,>vlde1i 
Is there deficient, has heen ejected by the ao- 
tion and explosion of theirfires, which, are since 
•become extinct throagfa a defect of combustible 
natter. The concavity of mount Ararat is sur- 
rounded with black and burnt rocks» as some 
day those of Etnai yesuvius, and other volca- 
jioes will be when they have consumed all the 
combustible matters they include. 

Orgeat cavities and deep miues are generally 
in mountains, and never descend to a level 
:wit)^ the plains; therefore by these cavities we 
are made acquainted only with the inside of a 
jnountaiuj and not at all with the internal part 
of tike globe {"-^BHffim, 

PITY, 

Is that passion- which commiserates the woes of 
. lothersy and its operation is attended with many 
I ftobstantial advantages ; its origin is thus figu- 
ratively and most pleasingly detailed. 

** IN the happy period of the golden age, when 
all the Qelestial inhabitanis descended to tUe 
earth, and conversed familiarly with mortals, 
amongst the most cherished of the heavenly 
jpowerst were twins, the offspring of Jupiter* 
Xove and Joy* Wherever they appeared, the 
iiowers sprung np beneath their feet, the sun 
^hone with, a brighter radiance, and all nature 
jeemed .embellished by their presence. They 
-were inseparable companions^ and their grow- 
ing attachment was favoured by Jupiter, who 
^ad decreed that a lasting union should be so- 
lemnised between them so soon as theyjwere ar- 
rived at matorer years. But in the mean time 
4h« MMis of mea deviated tfxom thelf luttive ia- 
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giant strides ; and Astfea with her train of cci^ 
l«tfci%i visimita/oi'sook their poJlated ahodes. 
Xiove 4^06 reffwined,b&ving been stolen away 
by Hcqpe, who .was his nurse and conveyed by 
her to the forfsts of Arcadia, where ))e wim 
bronf bt np among the shepherds* fiat Japitef 
•Migned him a different partnert and com- 
maiid^d him. iO;e$poase Sorrow* the danghter 
of Ati* H^ opjoplied with relactance ; for 
hear f«»t«res we^ harsh and disagreeable, her 
eyes sank, her forehead contracted into pevs. 
petnal wrinkles, and her temples were covered 
•with' a wreath of cypress and ^onnwood. From 
this «Hiion sprang* virgin, in whom might be 
traced a strong resemblance to both her pa- 
rents ( but the spUen and naamiable features of 
her motJMr ^were^so ndxed and blended with the 
sweetness of her father, that her countenance, 
though menmfql, was highly pleastng^. The 
maids and ^bepherdsof the neighbouring plains 
lKatfacK«ft toand'and«a41ed-her Pity. A. red- 
breast was observed to r build in the oabin 
where she was bom s and while she was yet an 
in£ant, a dov« (pursued by a hawk Aew into 
her bosom. This nymph had a dejected ap> 
pearanoe, btttse soft, and. gentle a mi^ that 
«he was beloved to a degree of enthosiasm. 
■Htr voice was lowaad plaintive, .but ina»- 
preseiUy sweet {-anAifhe loved to lie for honm 
to4|reiher on -the b&nhs of some wUd' and me- 
•lancholystf eatn ftingtilg) to her In^ 3he tapghit 
■MA- to weep, for <6he (e«k a strange d«light<in 
tears ; cmd often, whtfn U»e virgins of the ham- 
let' Were Bssembled. at thaJreveBfug sports, fhp 
would' steal in amongst Ahem* and eaptivate 
their heartb by her r tales -fnU of a charming 
•adtt€ss« < ShewoneoikiMr hMda .fwlMidieaiv- 
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they are eqaally unknown and equally 
lible, bat whose manners they must 
and with whose opinions they mast 
if they desi/e to pass their time hap- 
ng them. 

3n that dl»dain with tdiieh scholars 
ed to look on the common basiness of 
\, and the unwillingness with which, 
lescend to learn what is not to be 
iny system of philosophy, it may be 
to consider, that though admiration 
hy abstruse - researches and' remote 
>s, yet pleasure is not given, nor affec- 
1 iated , but by softer accomplishments^ 
ies more easily commonicable to those 
He that can only converse upon 
about which only a small part of man* 
knowledge sufficient to make them 
last lose his days in nnsoeial Bilence> 
1 tlie crowd of life without a compa- 
that can only be useful in great occa- 
/die withoutexerting his abilities, and 
elpless spectator of a thousand vexati- 
1 fret away happiness, and which no- 
quired to remove but a little dexte- 
idoct and readiness of expedients, 
ee of knowledge attainable by man 
• set him above the want of hourly 
, or to extinguish the desire of fond 
nts, and tender officiousness ; and 
, no one should think it nnnecessarjr 
.hose arts by which friendship may be 
Kindness is preserved by a constant 
ition of benelits or interchange of 
•, ; but such benefits can only be be- 
13 Others are capable of receiving, and 
^asures only imparted, as ethers 
I to enjoy. 

C 
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- By this descent from the pinuaclee of art no 
honorwiilbe lost; for the condescensions of 
learning are always overpaid by gratitude. An 
elevated genius employed in little things, ap- 
pears, to use the »imUe of Lpnginus, li4.e the 
fiiin in his evening declination ; he remits his 
Bplendor but retains bis magnitude; and pleases 
more though he daisies less."- Vr.Johnson, 

GOOD SENSE 

Is most desirable, becaase it turns every thing 
.to advantage ; it is, indeed, t^ basis of real 
^ebpectability of character, imparting to every 
virtue a more permanent duration. 

** WERE I to explain what I understand by 
good sense, 1 should call it right reason ; but 
right reason tliat arises not from formal and 
logical deductions, but from a sort of intuitive 
/acuity in the soul, which distinguishes by im- 
mediate perception : a kind of innate sagacity, 
that in many of its properties »eeras very much 
to resemble instinct. It would be improper, 
therefore, to say, that Sir Isaac Newton shew- 
ed his good sense, by those amazing discoveries 
tirhich he made in natural philosophy : the 
operations of this gift of heaven are rather in- 
stantaneous, than the result of any tedious pro- 
cess. Like Diomed, after Minerva had en- 
dued him with the power of discerning gods 
from mortals, the man of good sense' discovers 
at once the truth of those objects he is most 
concerned to distinguish ; and conducts him- 
self'with suitable caution and security. 

It is for this reason, possibly, that this qua- 
lity of the mind is not so oAen found united 
/ mith learning as one could wish : tor gogd 
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«ep8e being aecofttomed to receivef ber diseo- 
veries without labour, or stn^y, she cannot so 
ensily mraitfor those trutfas, which being placed 
,at a distance, and lying concealed under nunir 
.berless covers, require niuch pains and appii? 
cation to unfold. 

. 3ttt though good sense is not in the nomber* 
nor. always, it va\\f^ be owned, in the company 
of the sciences ; yet is it (as the most sensible 
of poets has justly observed) 
•J t • 

« ' ** fairly wonh (he seven." 

JEtectitnde of understanding is indeed the most 
useful, as well as the most noble of human en- 
dowments, as it is the sovereign guide and di-' 
rector in every branch of civil and social in* 
tercourse. 

Upon whatever occasion this enlightening 
faculty is exerted, it is always sure to act with 
.distinguished, eininence; but its chief and per 
culiar province seems to lie in the commerce 
of the world. Accordingly we may observe, that 
thpse who have conversed more with men 
than with books ; whose wisdom is derived ra? 
ther from experience than contemplation ; ge* 
iierally j>ossess this happy talent with superior 
.perfection. For good sense, though it cannot 
be acquired, may be improved: and the world* 
I believe, will ever be found to afford the 
mos tkindly soil for its cuUivation."-^^ra«f . 

ANGER . 

JS' so turbulent and destructive a passion that 
we must do every thing to restrain it witliin 
proper bounds ; to guard against its first ap- 
proach is an incumbent duty. 

€9 
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" IK reality, it is rnneh easier to keep oihv 
ftelves void of reftentment, than to restrain it 
from excess, yrhen it bas gained admi«ion ; for 
if reason, while her strength is yet entire^ 
is not able to preserve her dominion, what can 
she do when her enemy has in part prevailed 
and weakened her force ? To use the illMtnt* 
tton of an excellent anthor, we can pre««ift 
tiie beginning of some things, whose pregresa 
afterwards we cannot hinder. We caA forbear 
to cast ourselves down from a precipice, but 
if once we have taken the fatal leap, we most 
descend, whether we will or not. Thus the 
mind, if duly cautions, may stand firm upon 
the rock of tranquillity ; but if -she rashly for- 
sakes the summit, siie can scarce recover her. 
self, but is hurried away do^rtiwards by bet 
own passion, with increasing violence* 

Do not say that we exhort you to attempt 
that which is impossible. Nature has put it in 
onr power to resist the motions of anger. We 
only plead inability, when we want an excuse 
for our own negligence. Was a passionate man 
to forfeit a hundred pounds, as often as he was 
smgry, or was he sure he must die the next 
moment after the first sally of his passidn, we 
ihonld find, he ^ad a great command of his 
temper, whenever he could prei^ail npon him- 
self to exercise a proper attention about it. 
And shall we not esteem it worthy of eqniA 
attentloni worthy of our utmost- fcare and pain** 
to obtain that immoveable tranquillity of mind 
without which we cannot -relish either life it- 
self, or any of its enjoyments ? Upon tha 

Irhole then, we both may and ought,^ot mere* 
ly to restrain, but extirpate anger, ft is impati« 
ent of rale ; in proportion as it prtewils, St 
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irill dnqaiet our minds ; it has nothing CGfm* 
iMSQdable in itself, nor will it answer any vain* 
able purpose in h{e,""^BtMamk 

FiRMKBSS OF MIND 

Is desirable in every station of life, ^nt on 
some occasioasit i& of indjspensible ncoessity. 
The following instance is remarkable* and is 
deserving of being intxodoAed to the notice of 
the rising generation. 

" WHILST Alexander Severos lay at Antioob» 
in his Persian expeditiont the. punishment of 
some soldiers excited a sedition in the legion to 
which they belonged. Alexander ascended hit 
ttibonal^ and, with a modest firmness, repre* 
sented to the armed multitude the absolute ner 
cesiity, as ^ell as bis inflexible resolution^ of 
correcting the vices introduced by his impure 
predecessor; and of maintaining the discipline, 
which couljd not be relaxed without the ruin 
of the Roman name and empire. Their cl|^ 
SMHtrs interrupted bis mild expoatnlation. "Re- 
serve your diouts," said the undaunted empei* 
ror, " till you take th« field, against the Per. 
sians, the Oerroans, and the Sarmatians. Ba 
silent in the presence of your sovereign and 
henefaelor, who be^ws upon yon the corn, 
the elothing, and the money of the provinces. 
Be silent, or I shall no longcar style yon soldicrt> 
hut cMzem ; if those, indeed, who disclaim th« 
laws of Rome, deserve to be ranked among 
the meanest of the people." His menaces in- 
flamed the fury of the legion, and their brand* 
ished arms already threatened his person. 
'« Your coarage,** resumed the intrepid AleoL- 
CBder,.<4 -would be noie nobly 'displayed is « 
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fidd of battle : me yon may destroy; yoa can- 
not intimidate; and the nevere justice of the 
republic would punish your crime, and revenge 
my death." The legion still persisting in cla- 
morous sedition, the emperor pronounced, with 
a loud voice, the decisive sentence, " Citizens t 
lay down your arms, and depart, in peace, to 
yoor respective habitations." The tempest was 
instantly appeased ; the soMiers, filled wHh 
grief and shame, silently confessed the justice 
of their punishment, and- the power of disci- 
pline ; yielded up their arms and military en- 
signs') and retired, in confusion, not to th'^ir 
camp, but to the several inns of the city. 
Alexander enjoyed, during thirty days, the 
edifying spectacle of their repentance ; nor 
did he restore them to their former rank in the 
army, till he had punished those tritranesy 
whose connivance had occasioned the mutiny.'* 

Gibboiu 

SINGULAR VERACITY, 

« 

Will be foand exemplified. in the sab8e<|iient 
story; it is an extraordinary case, and whetiier 
true pr false may bej-endered eondncive to 
moral improvement. 

" A Spanish cavalier, having- assassinated a 
Moorish gentleman, instantly fled from justice. 
He was vigorously pursued ; but availing him. 
self of a sudden turn in the road, he leaped, nn* 
perceived, over a garden wall. The propri-* 
etor, who was also a Moor, happened to be*at 
that time, walking in the garden ; and thU 
Spaniard - fell upon his knftes before him, ao* 
quainted him with his case, and in the most 
pwthetio manner implored oonQealmeaC. . The 
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Moor lintened to, him with compassioD, and ge- 
n«roo8ly promised his assistance. He then 
locked him in a samtdrer-hoase» and left hin. 
with an assurance, that, when night approached, 
he woald provide for his escape. A few hoars 
afterwards, the dead body of his son was 
Lronght to him ; and the description of the 
murderer eaactly agreed with the appearance 
of the Spaniard, whom he had then in custody. 
He concealed the horror and suspicion which 
he felt ; and retiring to his chamber, rpmained 
there till midnight. Then going privately into 
the garden, he opened the door of the summer- 
houJ«e, and thas accosted the cavalier : "Chris- 
tian/* said he, " the youth whom yon hare 
murdered was my only son. Your crime me- 
rits the severest punishment. But I have so- 
lemnly pledged my word for your security ; 
and I disdain to violate even a ra&h engage- 
ment with a cruel enemy." He conducted the 
Spaniard to the stables, and furnisliing him 
with one of his swiftest mules', " Fly,*' said he> 
" whilst the darkness of the night conceals 
you. Tour hands are polluted with blood ; 
bat God MS just ; and I humbly thank him 
that my faith is unspotted, and that I have 
resigned judgment unto him."— I>r. PtrdvaU 

THE COirrENTED PORTEK 

Is a striking proof that happiness is not ex- 
clusively confined to any one condition' of hu- 
man life ; the tale may leave some useful im* 
pression on the heart. 

" A PORTER, one day, resting himself with 
his load by him, groaned aloud, and ** wished 
he had five hundred pounds/' ** Why/' says a 

C4 
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fentteniMi who was pMsing by» « I will give 
yon five hondred poands :— and now wbat will 
yoa do with it?" " Oli/' says tlie porter, " I 
will soon tell yoa what I will do with it; First, 
I will have a pint of ale, and a toast and not- 
meg, every morning for my breakfast/' '* Well» 
and what time will yoo get up ?" '* Oh, I have 
been nsed to be up at five or six o'clock, so I 
will now." " Well, what will you do after 
breakfast?" " Why I will fetch a walk UU din- 
ner." " And what will yon have ^or dinner?" 
" Why, I will have a good dinner; I will have 
good roast and boiled beef, and some carrots 
and greenst-and I will have a full pot every 
day— and then I will smoak a pipe." ** Well 
and then, perhaps you will take a nap?" '<May 
be I may- no I will not take a nap ; I will 
fetch another walk till supper." *< Well, and 
what will you have for supper ?" f* I do not 
know-«I will have more beef, if I am hungry ; 
4>r eliie I will have a Welch rabbit, and another 
i'ttll pot of beer." « Well, and then ?"-«' Why 
then I will go to bed, to be sure." ** Pray, 
how much bow may you earn a week by your 
business ?" " Why, master, I can make yon 
eighteen shiliingf> a week." "Will not yoa be 
tired now, do yon think, after a little while, in 
doing nothing every day ?" <* 1 do not know, 
master ; I have been thinking so." *' Well 
then, let me propose a scheme to yon." " With 
all my heart, master." " Cannot you- do all 
this every day, as you are and empUiy your 
time into the bargain?" " Why, really, 80>I 
can, master, I think; and so take your five 
hundred pounds again, and thank you." 

Mtchardwn. 
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JULIUS C£SAR DEFENDED. 

The following sketch will enable the reader 
to form his own idea of this illastrious Roman; 
it ia short, but drawn with ability and jadg- 
meat. 

** AN English philosopher has accased Jalias 
Caesar of being so wholly absorbed in the con- 
aideraiiou of his sole and immediate interest, 
that, " he established nothing for the fotare; 
lie founded no sumptuous buildings ; he pro- 
cared the enactment of no wholesome laws.'* 
Bat'these assertions are not strictly true ; for it 
appears that he erected many splendid struc* 
tnres, that he promulgated judicious laws, and 
established various regulations, calculated for 
permanent utility. It may be allowed, how- 
ever, that his love of fame, and his attention to 
public benefit, were suboMX&ate to his thirst of 
power and dominion. 

As oratory, which is So efficacious in a repub- 
lic, was eagerly cultivated by the Romans* 
Caesar did not neglect the study of it ; and he 
soon acquired a high rank among the lumina- 
ries of the forum. He spoke with ease and 
finency, with spirit and dignity, with elegance 
and accuracy. In general literature he also 
excelled. As an author, he was greatly ap« 
plauded by his countrymen ; and modern cri- 
tics have done equal justice to his merit. A 
treatise on the subject of analogy, two satires 
upon Catb, a poem descriptive of a joumey, 
and other small pieces which he wrote, have 
not reached our times. But his military narra- 
tives are still extant. They exhibit an air of 
modest veracity, a strain of graeeftil and ncr> 

C0 
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voos 8impUcity» and great propriety of re- 
mark,. 

A modem Frenchman (Ophellot), who styles 
lifmself a philosopher, speaks with contempt 
of those writers who consider Cnsar as a great 
man. Sat unmerited contempt recoils on the 
assailant, and falls harmless on the object of 
it, like the feeble javelin of Priam, tinkling on 
the shield of Pyrrhns. If ektent of genius, in- 
vincible fortitude and vigor of mind, heroic 
courage, unusual moderation and olemenoy, a 
capacity ur the greatest eikterprises, and a 
happy union of the talents of the statesman, 
the orator, and the warrior, entitle the posses- 
sor to the appellation of a great man, it may 
justly be attached to the name of Julius. That 
he added the purity of virtue to tlie brilliancy 
of greatness, cannot be affirmed with truth. 

J>r. CooU^ 

STUIXriNO THE WORKS OF CREATIOK 

Conduces both to our pleasure and improve* 
ment. Hence great and good men have taken 
a delight in this employ ; and of the gratifica- 
tion to be deriv^ed from this exercise of the fa- 
culties, the greof and smaU vulgar have no ade- 
quate conception. 

" CONTRAST the study of the works of cre- 
ation with tlie fashionable amusements of the 
age. The latter produces that hurry of the spi- 
rits and that agitation of the passions which 
are not always favorable to true enjoyment ; 
the former calls into exercise admiration, gra- 
titude, and benevolence, dispositions which 
are both pleasing and salutary. Those are pur- 
sued at times and in places which often render 
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them injurioaft to the bodily constitation, this 
in places and at times most condacive to health. 
After the former the spirits are depressed 
and the mind feels a langoor which renders 
the votaries of plea<^are more the objects of 
pity than of envy ; the other leaves the mind 
in a Uanqoil state, satisfied with itself, with 
sarronnding objects, and with its Creator. IV hen 
weary and disgusted with those scenes of eoii« 
ficislon and devastation which the disorderly 
passions of men produce in the creation of Ood> 
I have often had xeconrse to employment in 
my gaiden. My breast has been soothed and 
my spirits enlivened by that salutary exercise^ 
and by indulging such reflections as these. Man 
' eannot withhold the genial beams of the sunt 
nor the refreshing rain of heaven. StiJl the 
shmbs and trees put forth their leaves and 
blossoms to delight us with their beauty and 
Iragranoe, and produce their fruit to gratify 
oar taste. All is harmony in the works of Ood : 
and if his offspring were as kind to each other 
as their heavenly Father is good to all of them, 
what a delightful world would this bel" 

Carpenter, 

DEATH-WATCH 

Is a subject of frequent conversation among 
the vulgar: it, however, proves to be a small 
insect, perfectly harmless^ and therefore the 
caxue of groundless alarm. 

**AKOVQ the popular superstitions which 
the almost general illumination of modem 
times has not been able to oblitei«te,the dread 
of the death.watch may. well be considered as 
one of the most prcdominaat, end still eoist» 

G 6 
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naes to disturb the habiUtioin of raral tnui. 
qoillity with groandleM fears, and absnrdup- 
prehensions. It is not indeed to be imagined 
that they who are engaged in the more impor- 
tant cares of providing the immediate necesMiF 
ries of life should have either Jeisnre or incli* 
nation to investigate with philosophical exact, 
ness the causes of a particular sound; yet -it 
must be allowed to be a very singular circum- 
stance that an animal so common should not he 
more universally known, and the peculiar noise 
which it occasionally makes be more univer- 
sally understood. It is chiefly in the advanced 
state of spring that this alarming little animal 
commences its sound, which is no other than 
the call or signal by which the male and fe- 
male are led to each other, and which may be 
considered as analogous to the call of birds, 
though not owing to the voice of the insect, but 
to its beating on any hard substance with the 
shield, or fore part of its head I The prevailing 
number of the distinct strokes which it beats is 
from seven to nine, or eleven, which very cic« 
cumstance may perhaps still add, in some de- 
gree, to the ominous character which it bears^ 
among the vulgar. These sounds^ or beats, are 
given in pretty quick succession, and are re- 
peated at uncertain intervals; and in old 
houses, where the insects are numerous, may 
be heard at almost every hour of the day, es- 
pecially if the weather be warm. The sound 
exactly resembles that which may be made by 
beating moderately hard with the nail on a ta- 
ble. The insect is of a colour so nearly resefti. 
bling that of decayed wood, viz. an obscure 
greyish brown, that it may, for a considerable 
time elude the search of the euqnirer. It is 
about a quarter of an inch in length, and is 
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moderately thick in proportion, and the viag^ 
shells are marked vith nomerouA irregular va- 
riegations of a lightei* or greyer cast than the 
ground. colour. Ridicalous and Incredible as it 
may appear, it is an animal that may in some 
measure be tamed ; at least it may be so iar fa- 
miliarised as to be made to beat occasionally, 
by taking it ant of its confincmant, and beatings 
on a table or boardf when it will readily an- 
swer the noise, and will coattnoe to beat as of- 
ten as re<|atred."*-Sfcav. 

GRBAt BRITAIN 

Is ao flourishing add far-famed an island, that 
we shall do vrell to treasure np in oor minds 
the following sommary but accurate delineation 
of it. 

" GREAT BRITAIN has become the greatest 
commercial nation that the world ever beheld, 
covering all the seas with her ships, and known 
and respected by the most distant nations. Her 
trading navy has been the support and nursery 
of a warlike navy, the most powerful and most 
formidable for courage and discipline that the 
annals of mankind have recorded. Sh^ is at 
present the undoubted queen of the ocean, an 
envied and hazardous station, whicn can be 
preserved only by an union of equity and mo- 
deration with vigorous exertion. It has been an. 
advantage of the combination of manufactures, 
with foreign commerce, that wealth has been ge- 
nerally diffused through the country ; scarcely 
any part of it being out of the reach of profit- 
able employment. The advanced demand for 
the necessaries o£ life has given additional en. 
coaragement to agriculture^ and the valae oi 
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kMid and iU pirodaets has fully kept pace ^tk 
ike inflax of opalcnce. Lands newly taken in- 
to ealtnre» neat farms, elegant villas, tlirfTing 
towns, and smiling villages, every where meet 
the traveller's eye J" The motaal commnnica- 
tion of the different part» is promoted by tarn* 
pike roods in every direction, and by inland 
navigation, which has been carried on, daring 
the last forty or fitly years, with most aaexam- 
pled spirit. Canals now S)>read their arms over 
the surface of the island* connecting all the 
great towns and navigable rivers, and forming 
a system of wAter-cooiinanieation more com. 
plete than exists in any other country in Eu« 
rope, with the exception of the Netherlands, 
The mechanical fikill and invention displHyed 
in their constractioa, woe Id alone saflice to do 
honour to the genius of the nation*" 

Dr, Aikin. 

IflELAKD, 

The sister kingdom, now a constituent por- 
tion of the united empire, is thus pleasingly 
described by a gentleman who has very recent- 
ly visited it. 

« HEAVEK never committed to any govern- 
ment the care of a country upon which she haa 
been more prodigally boantifnl ; for indepen- 
dantly of the genius of the people, Ireland' 
throogfaoot rests upon a bed of the richest ma- 
nure. Towards the sea she has sand, shells* 
and weed; inland she abounds ^th limestone- 
gravel, Umestone^marl, and other natural ma- 
nures ; Jier rivers and surronnding seas are all 
propitious to commerce, and are open to all 
4uarter» of tha world I The Shanncn, the US- 
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fey» the Lee, tbe Lais, the Baiiii, the -Bo^^noi 
the Blackwater, and other rivers, her ereeXft> 
her nameroos, vast, and beaatifal lakes acbonnd 
with fish of various descriptions, and with lit- 
tle assistance from the hand of man, can be 
formed into canals, which might easily unite 
tbe centre with the extremities of the island: 
npou the seas which surround her, vessels A-om 
the most distant regions can approach her in* 
dented coasts in the most tempestuous weather 
with safety. Within a circuit of seven-hundred 
and fifty miles it has been estimated that she 
possesses sistysix secure harbours I Tlie fertl. 
Uty of the country, with a slender exception, 
is uncommonly great; her climate is soft and 
salubrious, her bogs demonstrate her ibrmer 
consequence, and can be, and are, rapidly re» 
claiming ; an inexhaustible stratum of coal is 
ready to supply its turf, and iter peasantry, 
without having much of happiness and pros- 
perity, possess all the essential qualities by 
which both are deserved, and can be enjoyed 
and promoted*"-^Cffrr. 

ROME 

is so renowned a city, both in ancient and mo* 
dem times, that a description of it must be ao* 
ceptable ; take the impression it made on the 
mind of one our first poets, the author of The 
EUgif in a Country Church-yard^ 

« IN descending Mount Viterbo, we first dis* 
covered (though at near thirty -tttiletfaistMiee) 
the cupola of St. Peter's, and a little after be- 
gan to enter on an old Roman pavement, with 
now and then a ruined tower, or a sepulchre, 
•n each hand. We now had a clear view of 
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tlM city of Roue) though not to the best adv-an. 
tage, tt& coming along a plain qaite npon a level 
with it ; however, It appeared very vast, andl 
Sttfroanded with magnificent villas and e:ar- 
d«nsl Vfe soon after crossed the Tiber, a river 
that ancient Borne made more considerable 
than any merit of its own coald have done ; 
however, it is not contemptibly small, bat a 
good handsome stream, very deep, yet some- 
what of a maddy compaction. The first en- 
trance of Rome is prodigioasly striking. It is 
by a noble gate, designed by Michael Angelo, 
and adorned with statoes ; tliis brings you into 
a large sqnare, in the midst of which i& a vast 
obelisk of granite, and in front you have at 
one vie.w two charches, of a handsome archi- 
tecture, and so mnch alike, that they are called 
The Taifu, with three streets, the middlemost 
of which is one of the longest io Rome ! As high 
as my expectation was raised, I confess the 
magnificence of this city infinitely surpasses it* 
You cannot pass along a street but you have 
views of some palace, or chnrch, or square^ or 
fountain, the most picturesque and noble one 
can imagine ; we have not yet set about consi- 
dering its ancient and modem buildings with 
attention, but have already taken a slight tran- 
sient view of some of the most remarkable. 
St. Peter's I saw the day after we arrived, and 
was struck dumb with wonder. I have hardly 
philosophy eoongh to see the infinity of fine 
things that are here daily in the power of any 
body that has plenty of money, without re- 
gretting the want of it.*'— Gray. 
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CULBONE CHUeH.TARD, 

IN the west of England, is a most secluded and 
romantic spot ; it is thus deicribed in a manner 
adapted to roase our curiosity —being at once 
picturesque and instructive. 

" SURE never was a spot better calculated 
for the indulgence of the meditative faculty 
than Culbone Church.yard. Every circum- 
stance around leada the mind to thought, aiid 
soothes the bosom to tranqaillity. The deep 
ninrmnr of the ocean tide rising from beneath 
bat softened in its lengthened course falls gent- 
ly on the ear, which lists with equal rapture to 
the broken mysterious whiq>er of the waving 
woods ahovel Here* whilst all without is wastes 
fnl war and raging horror, the thoughtful wan^ 
derer« as he treads the glen» will please him* 
self with the ooDvictioii, thi^ he has at least 
found one little spot sacred to Peace! Here, 
wlulst he feels the holy calm of sileotsolitndef 
he will drop a tear- iu> chartened sorrow over 
human vice and h«jBan foUy^, over the wicked, 
nesft of theyei^ whose destructive ambition cou- 
verla a world so competent (throogh the bene* 
ficenoe of Providence) to render men comfort- 
able and happy, into one wide scene of waste 
and misery ; and over the folly of the many, 
who allow thcNMelves to be made the ihstni* 
aientft of each, devastation and wretchedness! 
He will reflect with aadnessi ancL astonishmeat 
on tJbe torrants ot blAod, that even now are 
floodiag the cliristiBn world, ftnd in the .pure 
spirit of gemMooi patuoCism w4i breathe an. as* 
piratiOB to heayen* in the heanttfuB y . ggwrative 
lai^aafc of Solon|Oi| Sf * O thatrttas wiB|cc wer^ 
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THE BLESSING OF PEAC15 

Is so inestimable in all the departments of life, 
that we cannot too roach prize it. The fo]Iow- 
hng description of it is admirable ; we^give it at 
length. 

" The prophet Isaiah styles our Savioar to be 
Prince qf Peace long before he came into the 
world, and to answer the title, he mside choice 
to enter into it at a time when all the nations 
were at peace with each other, which was in 
thedaj'S of Angastas; when the temple of Janus 
was shut, and all the alarms of war were 
hushed and silenced throughout the world. A,t 
his birth the host of heaven descended, 
and proclaimed peace on earth, as the best 
state arid temper the world conld be in to re- 
ceive and welcome the Author of it. His ftiture 
conversation and doctrine here upon earth was 
ever agreeable with his peaceable entrance 
upon it ; the whole course of his life being' one 
great example of meekness, peace^ and pa* 
tience. At his death it was the on]y legacy he 
bequeathed to his followers, « my peace I give 
onto you i' How far this has taken place, or 
been actually enjoyed, is not my intention to 
enlarge upon any farther than just to observe, 
how precious a bequest it was from the many 
miseries and calamities which have, and ever 
will ensue from the want of it. If we look into 
the larger tircle of the world, what desolations, 
dissolutions of government, ancl invasions of 
property I What rapine, plunder, and pfrofte- 
nation of the most sacred rights of mankind, 
are the certain unhappy effects of it-^lields 
dyed in blood ; the cries of orphwu and wi* 
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(lows bereft bf their best help, too fully instrnet 
us ! Look into private life ; * behold how good 
ttid pl^axant a thing it is to live together iii 
unity ; it is like the precious ointmejit poured 
on the head of Aaron that ran down to hisskirtst* 
importing that this balm of life is felt, and en* 
joyed not only by governors of kingdoms, but 
is derived down to the lowest ranks of life, 
Und tasted in the most private recesses ; all from 
the king to the peasant are refreshed with its 
blessings, without which we can find no com- 
ibrt in any thing this world can give. It is this 
blessing gives every one to sit Quietly under hip 
-vine, and reap the firnits of his labour and in- 
dustry. In one word, which bespeaks who is the 
bestower of it, it is that only which keeps up 
the harmony and order of the world, and pre- 
serves every thing in it from ruin and con. 
'fn8ion.'*-^5*crn€. 

THE CUKSE OP WAR 

May be emphatically learnt from the enti- 
merationorf the horrors and miserieswith which 
it is attended; it is one of those tremendous 
evils which the Almighty employs to chastise 
a guilty -world, 

** THEmorklity of peae^fViI times is direetly 
opponte to the maxims of war. The funda- 
mental rule of the first is to do good ; of the 
latter, to inflict injuries. The former command^ 
ns to succour the oppressed; the latter to over, 
whelm the defenceless. The former teacbe^ 
men to love their enemies, the latter to make 
themselves terrible even to strangers. The rules 
of morality will not suffer us to promote the 
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Nearest inlerests by falsehood ; tl)e maxima <^ 
war applaud it when employed In the destruc- 
tion of others. That a familiarity with, such 
inaxims must tend to harden the heart, as well 
as to pervert the moral sentiments, is too ob- 
vious to need illustration. The natural conse* 
qnence of their prevalence is an unfeeling and 
unprincipled ambition, with an idolatry of ta- 
lents, and a contempt of virtue ; whence the es- 
teem of mankind is turned from the humble, 
the beneficent, and the good, to meii who are 
qualified by a genius fertile in expedients, a 
courage that is never appalled, and a heart that 
never pities, to become destroyers of theearth ! 
[While the philanthropist is devising means to 
mitigate the evils, and augment the happiness 
of the world, a fellow- worker together with God 
in exploring, and giving effect to the benevolent 
tendencies of nature, the warrior is revolving, 
iA the gloomy recesses of hjs capacious mind, 
plans of future devastation, and ruin— prisons 
crowded with captives ; cities emptied of their 
iiuhabitants ; fields desolate and wivfte,; ture 
among his proudest trophies! The structure qf 
his fame is cemented with tears and blood, and 
Jf his name is wafted to the ends of the earth, it 
is in the shrill cry of suffering humanity, in the 
curses and imprecations of those whom his 
Bword has reduced to despair I ^HaU, 

ASTRONOMY 

Is so noble and sublime a science, that every 
opportunity should be taken of introducing it 
to the acquaintance of the young and tender 
mind. The wonderful scenes it unfolds expand 
the intellectual powers, and lay the basis of a 
profound devotion towards the Supreme Being. 



" I thought sleep came npoiune, and I be* 
held a beautiful form advancing towavdt me, 
who> taking me by the hand, we arp^e together 
ia a sort of cloudy vehicle with great velocity* 
learing this eartli behind us ! We were soon 
oat of the atmosphere which surrounds it, and 
began to approach the Moon. Here I could not 
help expressing a curiosity to touch, and make 
some stay ; but my conductor assured me that 
what I should soon, see, would be so transcend' 
ently glorious, that to stop here wpuldbe mere 
OSS of time. However, ,we passed so near as 
to distinguish that its surface was diversified 
like that of the earth, with land and water, 
mountains and vallies, lakes and islands, and 
appeared to be ferliie a^d inhabited. Turning 
ray head, I looked back on the earth, which 
appeared illuminated about four times the size 
the moon appears from it, and over its surface 
were dispersed spots of light and dark, in which 
1 recognized the. shape of continents and is- 
lands! . We proceeded Avith the swiftness of 
lightning, and passed Mafs towards Jupiter, 
whose magnitude, surrounded by his four sat* 
tellites, filled me with admiration I We soon 
arrived at Saturn, whose luminous ring, twenty- 
one thousand miles in diameter, and seven 
^oons revolving round him. in a regular and, 
brilliant rotation^ caused a sensation better felt 
than described. The next planet we came to 
was Herschell, who had six satellites attending 
him. Finding myself now out of the known 
limita of our system, and launching out into the 
immensity of space, I was seized with awe and 
fear ;• but my conductor reassured and strength- 
ened me, observing, that I should soon be com 
viaced that our system w<U hut a point in the 
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imoieiise mtAwtnm of God, in every part of 
vliicli his power uid soodne» were eqoalljr 
preseat. Oor coorse thea dhreeted itself to- 
wards Sirias, and I was delighted and sur* 
prised to see that star, as we approached 
Bearer, dilate Itself Into a system, with a san 
biasing in its centre, difEasing light and ani- 
■aation to the planets which moved roand him 
in their orbits ! I was <|aite wrapped op in the 
contemplation of this glorions object, when my 
eondnctor bade me look back, and see if 1 
could find my system. I looked, bat in vain ; 
npon which he pointed it oat as a star, twink- 
ling among its neighboaring systems I Alas I 
thought I, how little now appears human va- 
nity I We advanced through thousands of stars, 
every one, on our approach, dilating itself; 
till at last we approached a plaee whose bright- 
ness and glory surpassed any thing that thought 
could conceive ; where I saw angels clothed 
in light and beauty, and my ears were de- 
lighted with the most harmonious masic I My 
conductor informed me this was the place 
where the great Creator displayed his presence 
and glory in a peculiar manner, though at the 
same time omnipresent, and which mortals had 
some idea of, by the name of Heaven I I now 
stood, he said, in the centre of the UniversCf 
and bade me look around ; when with infinite 
admiration did I perceive large systems r^^. 
larly moving round the place where I stood, as 
their centre ; again other systems round them, 
and round these again others still smaller, re- 
volving in eternal order, and infinite succession, 
till my powers were lost in fhe contemplation. 
Tou now, said my conductor, behold Uie UtU- 
9er§e qf Ood I Every one of those millions of 
vorlds is peopled with inhabitants^ and the 
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Deity difiues life and faaypiaeis' througli Ui 
vide creation.''— IT. J, T« 



A VISIT TO SOVmAMPTOV 

By the celebrated Mr. Gray . in tlie year 17^ 
shall be transcribed. To the sensible and 
ieelmg mind it must prove entertaining and imr 
pressive :— 

** MY faeakh is mnch improved by the sea« 
not that 1 drank it» or bathed in it as the com- 
mon people do ; no, I only walked by it, and 
looked opon it. The climate is remarlcably niil4 
even in October and November, no snow has 
been seen to lie there for these thirty years past« 
the myrtles grow in the ground against the 
honsesy and Guernsey lilies bloom in every 
window ; the town clean and well built, sur* 
rounded by its old stone walk, with th«i# 
towers and gateways, stands at the point of a 
peninsala, and opens foil south to an arm of 
the sea, which having formed two beantifal 
bays on eaeh hand of k, stretches away in di- 
rect view ''till it joins the Britisli Channel ; His 
sldrted on ei^er side with gently rising grooads* 
eloaihedwith thick wood« and directly cross 
iU month rise the high lands of the Isle of Wight, 
at a distance but distinctly seen I In the boeom 
of the woods (concealed from proAme ey«) Ue 
bid the mine of Netley Abbey ; there nay be 
richer and greater houses of religion, but the 
Abbot is eonUnt with his situation. See there 
at the top of that hanging meadow, ander the 
shade of those old trees that bend into a half 
circle about it, he. is walking slowly, good man I 
and bidding his beads for the 80d1« 4tf his ben» 

D 
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fcetort Intentd ia tbrt vencnible pile that liet 
beneath kim I Beyond it the meadow still de- 
scending, nods a thicket of oaks that mask the 
building, and have excluded a view too garish 
and luzoriant Ipr a holy eye, only on either 
hand they leave an opening to the blae,glitterin9 
gea! Did yOa not observe how as that white sail 
*hot by and was los^, he tamed and crossed him- 
aelf to drive the tempter from him, that had 
thrown that distraction in his way ! I should 
tell you that the ferryman who rowedme, a lasty 
yonrig fellow, told me that he would not for 
all the world pass a night at the abbey, (there 
were such things seen near it) tbeogh there 
was a power of money hid there I**— -Omy. 

nCTURE OF A PHILOSOPHER 

Drawn by the masterly hand of Dr. ThomM 
Keid, of Glasgow, is worth attention ; though 
«malt, jret it is full and expressive. 

« HUMAN knowledge is like the steps of a 
ladder. The first step consists of particular 
troths discovered by observation or experience, 
the second collects these into more general 
tniths, the third into still more general. Bafr 
there are many such steps before we come to 
the top, that is, to the most general truths I 
Ambitions of knowledge, and unconscious of 
our ewn weakness, we would fain jump at once 
irom the lowest step to the Ij^hest. But the 
•onsequanoeofthis is, that we tumble down, 
and find that our labour must be begun anew I 
Is not this a good picture of a philosopher ? I 
thiAk so truly, and I should be vain of it if I 
were not afraid that I have ftolexi it from Lord 
B«ooii«"'*»i>r- Aekl. - 
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THE CREATIOir OF TBE WORLD 

3y tbeSapreme Being is afandainental article 
of onr faith; the bible opens with it, and how- 
ever we explain it, it is a glorious and impor- 
tant troth* 

' " IT is a comfortable refiection that theqaes- 
tion whether matter was created or not, is a 
piire inconsequential speculation, and that ei' 
ther side may be adopted without impiety. Ta 
ooe it appears more simple and more natarai to 
hold it to be a work of creation, than to benelf* 
existent, and conseqi^ently independent bf the 
Almighty either to create or to annihilate. I 
cheerfully make the former an article in my 
creed, but without anathematising those who 
adopt the latter* I would, however, have it 
understood that I limit my concession to matter 
in its rude and chaotic state. I cannot possibly 
go so far as to comprehend the world or uni- 
verse in its orderly or systematic form. That 
Immense machin^ composed so as to fulfil •an 
infinite variety of useful ends and purposesit 
must be the work of an artist, the' productioa 
of a great Being omniscient as. well as om« 
nipotent ! To assign blind fatality as the cause 
is an insoiferable absurdity.— JEaimes. 

■ THE ART OF VIRTUE 

Was the title of a bodk which the late great 
ind good Dt, Franklin hitended to have wrifl 
ten, bot never accoinplWhc^d. H^ thus mentioi)^ 
it In aletterto Ldrd Kkime^, dated Hay, 1760. 

** 1CAVY people live bad lives that would 
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gladly lead good ones, but know not how to 
make the ehange. They have freqaently re. 
solved and endeavoared it, bat in vain ; be^ 
caase their endeavours have not been properly 
condocted. To exhort people to be good, to b« 
jnst, to be temperate, &c. without shewing 
them how they shall become so, scsemslike the 
ineffectual charity mentioned by theapostle* 
Which consisted in saying to the hungry, the 
cold, and the naked, ' be ye fed, be ye warm- 
ed, be ye clothed,* without shewing them how 
they should get food, fire, or clothing ! Most 
people have naturally some' virtues, but none 
have naturally hll the virtues. To acquire 
those that are wanting, and secure what we 
acquire as well as those we have naturally, is 
the subject of an art. It is as properly an art 
as painting, navigation, or architecture. If a 
man would become a painter, navigator, or ar- 
chitect, it is not enough that he Is advised to 
be one, that he is convinced by the arguments 
of his advisers that it would be for his advan* 
tage to be one, and that he resolves to be one« 
but he must also he tanght the principles of the 
art, be shewn all the methods of working, and 
how to acquire the habits of using properly all 
tiie instmmenti, and thns regularly and gra- 
dually he arrives by practice at some perfection 
in the art. If he does not proceed thus, he is 
apt to meet with diificulties that discperagehim, 
and make him drop the pursuit. Christians are 
directed to have faith in Christ, as the effectual 
means of obtaining the change they desire. It 
may, when sufficiently strong, be effectual 
with many : for a' fall opinion that a teachef 
is infinitely wise, great, and powerfiil, and that 
he will certainly reward and punish the ohe. 
die&t and disobedient, mast give great weight 
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to his precepts, toad make tbem much more at- 
tended to by his dinciples. Bot many hav# 
their fiuth in so weak a degree* that it does not 
l^rodoce the effect. The Art of Virtae may 
therefore be of great service to those whosi 
faith is nnhappily not so strong, and may coaM 
in aid of its weakness. Sach as are naturally 
wril disposed, and have been carefully eda- 
cated, so that good habits have been early es* 
tablished and bad ones prevented, have lest 
iteed of this art, but all may be more or lesa 
benefitted by it.''.-I>r. FranMin. 

BUSINESS AKD RBTIIIEMBNT, 

Alternately eigoyed, contribute greatly 
towards the happiness of human life. PuJy ap^ 
portioned, it has been found the sourec oi no 
inconsiderable pleasure and satisfaction. 

*' The inherent dignity of the soul makes it 
■ometimes disdain petty occupations, and love 
to retire into the proud state of meditation. 
l*here it enters into the operations of omnipo- 
tence, and the views of infinite wisdom, looks 
with delight through the infinite gradations of 
beings, and with amaaement round the bound- 
less system of creation 1 It exults at feeling it- 
self an intelligei^t spectator of such a m^jestio 
scene, and in the arrogance of its reasoning, 
and the pride of its reveries, wonders how it 
eonld ever coodeMoeod to the low commerce of 
ordinary life, and says to itself : It will for the 
ftitare dream of stale I But Alma, by the mo- 
ther's side, a poor mechanic, satiated with the 
long idleness of a suauner's holiday, again cries 
out for her shop and her tools, leaves the ab- 
stract^ beings thelifeofmeditatioDi and wisely 
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my 9 i Her bosiotii lies ehlcfly wliere dia urn 
add to tke eomfoit imd bappiness of her fellow 
ereatore* t However, my lord, do not imH^iie 
that -I think less than you do that a pleasing r»> 
tiremenit may improve the virtue of yoar poeS 
terity, by drawing them sometimeB from biuy 
to eontemplative life. In a sweet retirement, 
I imagine*, the mind keeps time to the music of 
the spheres, its movements are not affected by 
prcgadiees or bad examples, bat keep even and 
trae measure with reason and its appointed du- 
ties. In the bustle of the world we are often 
impelled to what is wrong, diverted from what 
is right, and carried about in the whirl of fash- 
ion and predominant opinions l-Mn» Montague* 

HAN 

StANI>8 at the hei^ of this lower creation. 
This accords with the aceount of Moses the Jew- 
ish legislator, and is confirmed by observation 
and history. 

'* MAN holds a legitimate dominion over the 
brate animals which no revolution can destroy. 
It is the dominion of mind over matter, a right 
of nature founded upon unalterable laws, a gift 
of the Almighty, by which man is enabled at 
all times to perceive the dimity of his being t 
for his power is not derived from his being the 
most perfect, the strongest, or the most dexterous 
of all animals. If he had only the first rank in 
the order of animals, the inferior tribes would 
unite and dispute his title to sovereignty. But 
man reigns and commands f^rom the snperioTity 
of his nature. He thinks, and therefore he is 
master of all beings who are not endowed with 
this intstlBMbte talent. lCftt«i«l bodies ftrt 
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likewiM ra>|eet to his power, to fais will they < 

oi»pose only a gross resintance or aa olMtlaatc 

infiexibiUty, which his hand is always able to 

overoome by making themact against each other* 

He is master of the vegeUble tribes which, by 

his industry he can with pleasnre augment or 

diminish, moltiply or destroy I He reigns oyer 

the animal creation, becanse like them he is not 

only endowed with sentiment, and the power of 

motion; bat because he thinks, distiogoidaes 

ends and means, directs his actions, concerts 

liis operations, overcomes force by ingennity* 

and swiftness by per8eTerance.''-^£t(^bn. 

COLUMBUS. * 

The following singular description of the per* 
son and character of this great navigator and 
discoverer of America, is worthy of attention ; it 
is drawn by his son, Don Ferdinand Colnmbus. 

" THE Admiral was well shaped, and of a 
more than middling stature, iong visag9d# his 
cheeks somewhat full, yet neither fat nor lean* 
he had a hawk nose, his eyes while, and his 
complection was white with a lovely red. In 
his youth his hair was fair, but when he came 
to thirty years of age, it all turned grey. He 
was always modest and sparing in his eating* 
drinking, and his dress. Among strangers h<i 
was affable, and pleasant among his domestics* 
yet with modesty and easy gratuity. He was so 
strict in his religious matters, that for fasting^ 
and saying all the divine offices, he might b« 
thought professed in some religious order. Sq 
great was his aversion to cursing and swearing* 
that I protest I never heard him swear any 
Other oath but by St. Ferdinand^ and w||ea ia 
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tbe grefttesl patoien with any body he ^Mrould' 
rent his Sfileen by saying < Ood take yoo Ibr 
doing or saying so V When he was to write* 
his way of trying his pen was by writing theae 
words * Jesas com Maria sit nobis in via/ and 
that in sach a character as might well serve to 
get his bread. In his tender years he applied, 
himself so mnch to stady atPavia, as was suffi- 
eient to anderstand cosmography (or geography) 
to which sort of reading he was much addicted, 
for which reason he also applied himself to as* 
tronoRiy and geometry, becaase these sciencea 
are so linked together* that the one cannot sub- 
sist withoat the other. And because Ptolemy, 
in the beginning of his cosmography, says, 
that no man can be a good cosmognspher unless 
be be a painter too, therefore he learned to 
draw in older to describe lands, and set down 
cosmographical bodies plain or round." 

ANXIETY OF PARENTS 

Is natural and proper, bat it ought to be re- 
gulated and controlled ; it cannot be repressed, 
l^ut it must be thrown into its appropriate 
channel. 

" THE future prospects and condition of onr 
children afford a wide field for imagination, and 
give the anxious parent many alternate hours' 
of uneasiness and pleasure. To picture in our 
minds their future advancement and happiness, 
their success in'the acquisition of fame, wealth, 
honours, respect, or learning, -just as suits our 
ideas of what is good and right ; to fancy we 
behoM in them the friends of mankind, the 
amiable patterns of conjugal life, or the learned 
instruetori of future times, repays us in son>e 
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uneasiire for the care imd. paint of their ednea- 
tion, and gives as a momentary transient de- 
liffhty though oor prospects shoald nerer he 
cdmpleted, or even ahoald they he entirely 
destroyed. It aids and snpportM ns too in the 
great moifk of instmction and gives ns ideas as 
to the views or principles hy which their Edu- 
cation oagfat to be directed for he who has 
never foirmed in his mind the idea of something 
superior to what he is used to meet, will neveir 
arrive at any great degree of excellence. The 
future condltiou of <a Child affords to a Parent 
a honndiess scope for imagination an^ pleasing 
conjecture, yet it ought not to be indulged in 
to- the prcijudlce of useful exertion. We should 
lK>t be content with imagining what our chil- 
dren may be, bat endeavour to make them 
each as we desirte ; ior imagination may mis- 
lead, if not tempered with judgment, and re* 
strmiued by prudencc^AcnloN. 

JTTLITrS CiCSAR 

VlSmSD Britain in the earlielt period of ito 
history; his principles and conduct mnst be 
ttorthy of eacaminatioa ; Indeed he was one of 
tlhc most renowned characters of Antiquity. - 



«« C ASAR was endowed with every great and 
voble quality that could exalt human nature^ 
nad'giveamanthe ascendant insociety; formed 
to excel in peace, as well as war; provident in 
counsel ; fearless in action ; wad executing 
what he had resolved with an amazingcelerity* 
-generous beyond measure to his friends; placa- 
ble to his enemies; and Ite parts, leamhig, elo- 
quence, scarce inferior to any man. His orations 
^^ven adaftred for two quatitieffy rnhftk asi asl- 
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dom fennd tofc^er. ■treiiflli aai elegance. 

ClccrarwikthlmuBoniUiegrratal aruorsthit 
Bone cnr bred: uidQiiintillui Hy>, Ihithtt 
Bpoke wiih ihe suae far«e with wbich he fought; 
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pow«r ; soldiers and money ; which yet de- 
pended mntaally on each other : with money 
therei^re he provided soldiers ; and with sol. 
dieis extorted money ; and was of all men the 
most rapacious in plondering both friends and 
foes; sparing neither prince nor state, nor tern- 
ple» nor even pri^te persons, who were known 
to possess any shar^ of treaaore. HJs great 
abilities woald necessarily have made him one 
of the first citiaens of Rome ; bat disdaining 
tbe condition of a sabject, he could never rest 
till be had made himi»elf a monarch. In acting 
this last part» his asnal prudence seemed to 
fail him ; as if the height to which he was 
OMNinted bad turned his head, and made him 
giddy : for, by a vain ostentation of his power, 
be deatroyeii the stability of it ; and as men 
•borten life by living tpo fast, so by an intern, 
peranee of reigning, he brought his reign to 
a violent tod^-^MiddUton. 

THE VIRTUOUS MAN 

Is so truly excellent in himself, and so truly 
serviceable to society, that the reader will be 
gratified by a full length portrait of him. 

*< HE who in his youth improves his intellec* 
toal powers in the search of truth and useful 
knowledge, and refines and strengthens his mo- 
ral and active powers by the love of virtue, 
for the service of his friend, his country, and 
mankind ; who is animated by true glory, eX' 
alted by sacred friendship for social, and 
softened by virtuous love for domestic life ; 
who lays his heart open to every other mild 
and generous affection : and who, to all these, 
adds a ftober* masculine piety, equally remote 
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fnm. soperaUtion and eatbnsiasmy that mtii aa* 
joys the most agreeable youtb, and lays an. th« 
richest fund for the honourable action and 
kappy enjoyment of the sneceedlng peitoda of 
tile. 

«* He who in manhood keeps the offensive 
and private paMions under tie wisest restraint { 
who forms the most select and virtuoos frieud- 
•hips ; who seeks after fame, wealth, and pow- 
er, in the road of truth and virtae, and, if he 
eannot find them in that road, generoosly 
despises them ; who, in his private character 
and connections, gives fullest scope to the 
tender and manly passions, and in lUs publie 
character and connections, serves his conatrj 
and mankind in the most upright and disinter- 
ested manner ; who/ in fine, enjoys the goods 
of life with the greatest moderation, heard its 
ills with the greatest fortitude, and in those 
various circumstances of duty and trial, main- 
tains and expresses an habitual and supreme 
reverence and love of God, that man is thf 
worthiest character in this stage of life ; pas- 
ses through it with the highest satisfaction and 
dignity ; and paves the way to the most easy 
and honourable old age. 

** Finally; he who, in the decline of lift, pre- 
serves himself most exempt from the chagrins 
Incident to that period, cherishes the most 
equal and kind affections ; uses his experience, 
wisdom, and authority, in the most fatherly 
and venerable manner ; acts nnder a sense of 
the inspection, and with a view to the appro- 
i>ation of his Maker; is daily aspiring after im- 
mortality, ^and ripening apace for it ; and* 
liaving sustained his part with integrity and 
consistency to the last, quits the stage with a 
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modeat and graoefol triamph, this li tlie4»|^ 
piest old man* 

<• Therefore Oiat whole life of youth, mtm^ 
hood, and old age, which is spent after this 
Huiiiner> is the hest and the happiest life. 

Pr. JFbrdyce. 

CATO 

Was not only a celebrated character among 
the Romans, bat has been made the sabject 
of aik interesting tragedy by Addisoft. 

^' IF we consider the character of Cato with« 
out prejudice, he was certaiidy .a great ai^ 
worthy man ; a friend to tmth, virtue, libert^: 
yet, falsely measuring -all duty' by the absurd 
rigonr of the stoical rule, he was generally dis* 
appointed of the end which he sought by it, 
the happiness both of his private and public 
life. In his private conduct he was severe, mo- 
rose, inexorable, banishing all the softer affee. 
tions, as natural enemies to justice, and as sug- 
gesting false motives of acting, from favour, 
clemency, and compassion : in public affairs 
he was the same; had but one rule of policy* 
to adhere to what was right without regard to 
timts or circumstances, or even to a force that 
eould contioul him ; for instead of managing 
the power of the great, so as to mitigate the 
ill, or extract any good from it, he was urging 
it always to acts of violence by a perpetual 
defiance ; ^ so that, with the best intenUons in 
the world, he often did great harm to the re- 
public. This was his general behanrionr ; yet 
from some particular fkcts, it appears that his 
strength of mind was not always impregnable 
hat had its weak places of pridoi tmbition, «a4 
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pwty seal ; wbieh when managed, and flat- 
tered to a certain point, would betray him 
•ometimes into measures contrary to has erdi'- 
nary rale of right and truth. The last act of 
his life was agreeable to his nature and phi^ 
losophy : when he could no longer be what he 
had been ; or when the ills of life overba> 
lanced the good, which, by the principles of 
his sect, was a just cause for /dying ; he pot an 
end to his life, with a spirit and resolution, 
which would make one imagine, that he was 
glad to have found an occasion of dying iu his 
proper character. On the whole, his life was 
rather admirable, than amiable ; fit' to be 
praised, rathef than imitated«~JiMdMo»." 

MllTOK 

Holds so large a space in the eye of every 
man of taste and tindersiandtng, and his writ^ 
ings are so generally* and indeed, universally, 
admired that the following character of him 
will be acceptable. 

•« JOHN MILTON was a man in whom were 
illustriouAly combined all the qualities that 
could adorn, or could elevate the nature to 
which he belonged -a man who at once pos- 
sessed beauty of countenance, symmetry of 
form, elegance of manners, benevolence, of 
temper, magnanimity and softness of sonl, the 
brightest illumination of intellect, knowledge 
the most various and extended -vJrtue that 
never loitered. in her career nor deviated from 
her coune>^a man, who, if he had been dele* 
gated as the representative of his species to 
one of the superior worlds, WQuld have sog> 
ictted a grand idea of the human race->as oi 
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beings affisent ia monU and intellecUml trea. 
sare raised and dlstingaished in the aniverse 
as the favorites and heirs of Heaven 1" 

PRAISE OF WOSTEN 

Is thus recorded by Ledyard, the famoof 
traveller, who h^ visited most parts of the 
civilized world; we have given it inverse in 
the Pamauian OarUund ; the young readert 
however will be gratified by having presented 
to him the original testimony, at once so jtut; 
and impressive. 

r 

" I HAVE always remarked that Women ia 
all conntries are civil, obliging', tender, and 
hamane ; that tbey are ever inclined to be gay 
and cheerful, timorous and modest, and that 
they do not hesitate, like men, to perform a 
kind or generous action. 19et haughty, nor 
arrogant, nor supevcilions, they are full of 
courtesy, and fond of society ; more liable in 
general to err than man, but, in general also,* 
more virtuous, and performing more good ao- 
ti<ms than he I To a Woman, whether civilized 
or savage, 1 never addressed mysdf in the 
language of decency and friendship, without 
receiving a decent and friendly answer. With 
Man it has often been otherwise I" 

Ledyard. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE WORLD 

Is the object of fond contemplation to tlM 
wise and the good, and whilst religion sanc- 
tions the idea, it is pleasing to see the speca- 

1 
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ArBMtioBof it. 

•* VHAT inftttence might not man acqaire 
over hlB own «pecies, if his inclinations were 
always directed hy his intelligence ? Who 
knows to what degree he might improve fais 
moral as well to his physical natnre ? la there 
a single nation who can boas^of having arrived 
attho best of possible govemmet>ts*.'a govern- 
ment which would render ail men not eqaally 
happy, but less vneqnaliy miserable by at' 
tendiiHP to their preservation^by softening their 
laboars, and sparing their blood-^by ealti» 
vating peace, and procnring abandance of pro- 
visions i This is die mortd end of every atfciety, 
who are anxioas to improve their condition* 
And with n^rard- to the ph^fiaU part of oar 
natore* have the medical and other arts, whose 
objects am health and preservation, made an 
equal progress ac the arts of destruction, in* 
vented for the purposes of war and carnage f 
In all ages it^ppears that man has reflected 
deeper, and made more researehes oopceniiBg 
eta than good I {n every society there is a rai»» 
^re of both^ and as of all sentiaaents which 
alfect the multitude /ear is the most powerlal^ 
great talents in Me art ^ doing miaekitf, were 
the firfft which struck the mind of man>-he 
was afterwards occupied with the artoof smase- 
mei^t, and it was not till after long experience 
in these two means of Iklse honour, and an- 
pro(^Ubla j^easure, that he, mt la#, recQgniped 
his tirue glory to be Scienct, and his true Aop- 
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LEAVIKO EKOLilND. 

Dr. franklin, in a letter, dated PorU> 
month, August, 176S, tho» expreaaes himself to 
Lord Kaimes, which shews how moch that 
celebrated American was attached to the Mo- 
ther Country. 

" I AM now watting here only for a vrind to 
waft me to Ameriea, but caanot leave this hap- 
py island, and my friends in it, Irithout ex- 
treme regret, though I am going to a country 
and people I love. I am going from the Old 
JV&rld to the New I And, I fimcy, t feel like 
those who are leaving this world for the next-* 
grief at the parting*— fear of the passage -hope 
of the future ; these different passions all affect 
their minds at once, and thue have tendered 
me down exceedingly. It is usual for the 
dying to beg forgiveness of their surviving 
friends, if they have ever offended them. Can 
yon, my Lord, foi^ve my long silence and my 
not acknowledging, till now, the favor yon 
did me in sending me your excellent book, 
(Elements of Criticism) ? Can you make some 
allowance for a fault in others which you have 
never experienced in yourself ; for the bad 
habit of postponing from day to day, what one 
every day resolves to do to-morrow ; a habit 
that grows upon us with years, and whose only 
excuse is that we know not how to mend it.>«> 
If you are di^KMcd to favor me, you will also 
consider how much one's mind is taken up and 
distracted by the many little affairs one has to 
settle before the undertaking such a voyage, 
after so long a residence in this country." 

X>r, Fronklin. 



t 
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TO THE SEA, 

Which, whether we regand iCa smooth and 
(lassy sorfacef or stand amazed at its roagh 
and turbulent waves, suggests a thousand ki- 
teresting ideas to the contemplative mind. 

" HAIL t thon inexhastible source of wonder 
and contemplation 1~-Hail thon mnltitndinons 
ocean f whose waves chase one another down 
liJte the generations of men, and, after a mo« 
mentary space, are immerged lor ever in ob- 
livion I— Thy fluctuating waters wash the va. 
ried shores of the world, and while they dis* 
join nations, whom a nearer connection would 
involve in eternal war, they circulate their 
labours, and give health and plenty to man- 
Und. 

How glorious, how awful, are the scenes thou 
displayesti— Whether we view thee when every 
vrind is hushed,— when the morning sun silvers 
the level line of the horizon— or when its 
evening track is marked with flaming gold, 
and thy unrippled bosom reflects the radiance 
of the overarching Heavens I—Or whether we 
behold thee in thy terrors ! when the black 
tempest sweeps the swelling billows, and the 
boiling surge mixes with the clouds— when 
death rides the storm— and humanity drops a 
fruitless tear for the toiling mariner, whose 
heart is sinking with dismay I 

And yet mighty deep I 'tis thy mt^ftuse alone 
we view— Who can penetrate the secrets of thy 
wide d>omain?--What eye can visit thy immense 
locks and caverns, that teem with life and 
vegetation ?-^or search out^the myriads of oW 
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jectS) whose beauties lie scattered oyer thy 
dread abyss ? 

«* The mind staggers with the ImmeBsity of 
her own conceptions,*- and when she contem- 
plates the flax and reflox of the tides, which 
from the beginning of the world were never 
known to err, how does she shrink at the idea 
of that Divine Power, which originally laid 
thy foandations so sore, and whose omnipotent 
voice hath fixed the limits where thy proud 
waves shall be stayed I"— JCsaee. 

THE NATURE OF ART 

^ Is sach, that it is entitled to our particular 
attention : we may address her in these appro- 
priate strains.— 

" O ART I thoQ distinguishing attribute and 
honour of human kind t who art not only able 
to iniitate Nature in lier graces, but even to 
adorn her with graces of thine own I Possessed 
of thee, the meanest genius grows deserving, 
and has a just demand for a portion of our es- 

'teem : devoid of thee, the brightest of ouf kind 
lie lost and useless, and are but poorly distin- 
guished from the most despicable and base I 
When we inhabited forests in common with 

■ brutes, nor otherwise known from them than 
by the species, thou taughtest us to assert the 
sovereignty of our nature, and to assume that 
empire, for which Providence intended usl Thou- 
sands of utilities owe their birth to thee, thou- 
sands of elegancies, pleasures, and joys, with- 
out which, life itself would be but an insipid 
poSMSsion.''— ifarrw. 
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THE OPERATIONS OF ART 

Are extensive ; they extend to the animate 
and inanimate parts of the creation ; on every 
tide we are called to mark its manifold and 
attonishinf effects* 

" Wide and extensive is the reach of thy do- 
minion 1 No element is there, either so violent 
or so stiblile, k> yielding or so slogsisb, as by 
the powers of its nature, to be superior to thy 
direction. Thou dreadest not the fleice impe- 
tuosity of fire, but conipellest its violence to 
be. both obedient and useful. By it thou soft- 
enest the sUbbom tribe of minerals, so as to 
be formed and moulded into shapes innumera* 
ble. Hence weapons, armour, coin : and pre- 
vious tQ these and other thy works and ener- 
gies, hence all those various tools and insim- 
ments, which impower thee to proceed to far- 
ther ends more excellent. Nor is the subtile 
air less obedient to thy power ; whether thou 
wiliest it to be a minister to our pleasure, or 
utility. At thy command it giveth birth to 
sounds, which charm the soul with all the pow- 
ers of harmony. Under thy inHmction it 
moves the ships over the seas ; while that 
yielding element, where, otherwise, we sink, 
even water itbelf is by thee taught to bear us ; 
the vast ocean to promote that intercourse of 
nations, which ignorance would imagine it 
was destined to intercept. To say how thy 
influence is seen on earth, would be to teach 
the meanest what he knows already. Suffice 
it but to mention, fields of arable and pasture; 
lawns, and groves^ and gardenB, and plaota- 



tkms; eottageSfVillages, castles, towns; palaces, 
temptesy and spacioas cities. 

*' Nor does thy empire end in subjects tbas 
inanimate. Its power also extends through the 
varioas races of animals; who either pa^ 
tiently submit to become thy slaves, or are 
sore to find thee an irresistible foe. The faith- 
fal dog, the patient ox, the generous horse and 
the mighty elephant* are content, all, to receive 
their instructions from thee,. and readily to 
lend their natural instincts or strength, to per- 
form those toffices, which thy occasions call 
for. If there be found any species which are 
serviceable when dead, thou snggestest the 
means to investigate and take them ; if any be 
so savage as to reluse being tamed, or of na- 
tores fierce enough to venture an attack, thoo 
teachest us to scorn their brutal rage, to meet, 
Tepel, porsne, and conquer."— Ifarrit. 

THE TRIUMPHS OF ART, 

Are of that elevated and disCingidshed na- 
ture that we ought by no means to overlook 
tliem ; the contemplation of them may rouse 
the latent enei^ies of genius, and render the 
most essential advantages to society. 

'* O ART t amazing is thy infioenee, when 
thoo art einployed only on these- inferior sob- 
Jects, on natares inanimate, or, at best, irra- 
,tion4I I But whenever thoo choosest a subject 
more noble, and employest thyself in colliva^ 
ting the mind itself, then it is thoo beeomest 
troly amiable and divine, the ever-flowing 
source of those sublimer beauties, of which no 
subject, hot mind alone, is capable. Then it 
is thou grt enabled to exhibit to manUii^ the 
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admired tribe of poets and orators ; the sacred 
train of patriots and heroes ; the godlike list of 
philosophers and legislators ; tlie forms of vir- 
tuous and equal politics, where private welfare 
U made the sam^ with public, where crowds 
themselves prove disinterested, and virtae is 
made a national and popular characteristic. 

*' Hail i sacred source of all these wonders I 
Thyself instruct me, to praise thee worthily ; 
through whom, whatever we do, is doae with 
elegance and beauty ; withoat whom, what we 
Ao is ever graceleto and deformed.-^Venerable 
power I by what name shall I- address theef 
Shall I call thee ornament of mind, or art then 
More tnaly mind itself i *Tis mind thou art, 
most perfect mind : not rude, untaught, but 
fair and polished : in such thou dwellest : of 
. such thou art the form ; nor is it a thing more 
possible, to. separate thee from such, than it 
would be to separate thee from thy own ex- 
istence.*'— fiisrris. 

MUTUAL ACCOMMaDATION 

In religion, in politics, in all the concerns of 
life, is a duty urged npoh us by the condition 
of humanity; and by this liberal and enlighten- 
ed genius of Christianity. 

> 

^ ** AND now if my voice could be heard» I 
would earnestly call upon all the children of 
Adam, who are travelling in the road of life, 
noi to faU outhy the wmy / I would oaU^pon 
all the nations of the earth to lay aside their 
jealousies and enmittesand to unite together 
in the bond» qf peace / Could my voite be heard 
I would ardently and aiieotionatcly eaU upon 
ftht bifoU «iA peisecntors of the .globe^. ao 
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longer to Tiolate the rigkt of conMlcnee but to 
gra^t to every man the privilege of worship- 
ping his Ood and Father in the manner that is 
agreeable to the dictates of his own mind I** 

Dr. KippUm 

SOCIETY 

Has so many charms attached to it, that it 
constitntes no small portion of homan happi- 
ness ; wisdom* and pradencei however, must 
bo exercised for its trae and proper eiogoy* 
ment* 

** HOW erroncoQS a notion mnst the minds of 
those men have formed of their " being^ end 
and aim/' and how strong mast their antipa- 
thies to their species be> who, like a certain 
French philosopher woald choose a station 
among the craters of Vesnvias, as a place which 
afforded him greater security than -the society 
of mankind I The idea of being able lo produce 
oar happiness irom the stores of amasement 
and delight which we ourselves may posftesii 
independently oi all commnnication with, or 
assistance ftom others is certainly extremely 
flattering to the natnral pride of man. Bnt 
even if this were possible, and that a solitary 
enthasiast could work up his feelings to a 
higher and more lasting degree of felicity 
thaa-aii active inhabitant of the worlds amidst 
all its seducing vices and enchanting follies* 
is capable of enjoying, it would not follow that 
society is not the province of all those whom 
peculiar circumstances have not unfitted for its 
duties and ei^oymenU. It is, indeed, a false 
and deceitful notion, that a purer stream -of 
happiness ia to be foond in the delightful bow- 
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en of solitadAy than in the busy walks of mea. 
Keither of these siations enjoy exclnsivdy this 
envied stkeam, for it flows along the vale of 
peace which lies between the two eztreiaes» 
and those who follow it with a steady pacCf 
without deviating too widely from its brinh on 
either side, will reach its soarce, and taste it 
at its spring 1 But devious to a certain degree 
most be the walk* for the enjoyments of life 
are best attained by being varied with Jndg- 
meat and discretion. The finest joys grow nan- 
•eoos to the taste, when 'the cap of pleasure 
is drained to its dregs. The highest delight 
loses its Best by too freqaent recurrence. It is 
only by a proper mixture and combination of 
. the pleasures of society with those of solitude 
-«of the gay and lively recreations of the world 
with the secret tranquil satisfactions of retire* 
ment, that we can enjoy each in its highest re* 
lish. Life is intolerable without society, and 
society loses half its charms by being too ea* 
gerly and constantly pursued. Society, by 
bringing men of congenial minds and similar 
dispositions together, and uniting them by a 
community of pursuits, and a reciprocal sym- 
patliy of interest, may greatly assist the canse 
of ,trulk and virtue, by advancing the means 
of human knowledge, and multiplying the ties 
of human affections."— Zftmnennafm. 

TH£ UKITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Form so interesting a portion of the New 
World that the reader will be gratified with 
the following picturesque description of them; 
it is drawn by a masterly pencil, and there i» 
no reason to question its fidelity* 
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«* SUCH is the aspect of the terrftory of the 
United States, an almost uninterrapted conti- 
nental forest, five great lakes on the north — on 
the west, extensive savannahs— in tlie centre, a 
chain of monntains, their ridges running in & 
direction parallel to the sea-coast, the distance 
of which is from tifty to a hundred and thirty 
miles, and sehdlngoff to the east and west rivers 
of longer coarse, of greater width, and poaring 
into the sea larger bodies of water than oars in 
Bonttpe— most of these rivers having cascades, 
or falls, from twenty to a hundred and forty 
feet in height^-moaths spacious as gnlphs, and 
oil the southern coasts, marshes extending 
above two hundred and fifty miles in length ; 
on the ribrth, snows remaining foar or five 
months of the yeaf , on a coast of three htm* 
dred leagues extent ten or twelve cities, all 
built of brick or of wood, painted of different 
colours, and containing from ten to sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants; round these cities, Tarm- 
liouses, built of trunks of trees, which they 
call log-houses, in the centre of a few fields of 
wheat, tobacco, or Indian corn; these fields 
separated by a kind of fence made with 
branches of trees instead of hedges, for the 
most part lull of stumps of trees half burnt or 
stripped of their bark, aud still stand ing-<. 
whilst both houses and fields are enchafed as 
it were in masses of forest, in which they are 
swallowed up, and diminish, both in number 
and extent, the farther yoti advance into the 
wooda, till at length, from the summit of the 
hill, yon perceive only here and there a few 
little brown or yellow squares, on a ground of 
green I Add to this, a fickle and variable sky— 
an atmoaphete alternately very moist and very 
dry^ very misty and very cWar, veryiiot and* 

£ 
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cold, and a tcmperalnre so ehangeable that in 

the same day you will have »P"n8'/"°'ytn 
aatamii, and winter, Norwegian frost, and an 
African »anl Figure to yourself «*«f * *»^ you 
will have a concise physical sketch ot ine 
"United States."- Fbiney. 

INTRINSIC EXCELLENCE OF VIRFUE. 

" BY the writings of that school whose phi- 
losophy consist* In the degradation of virtue, it 
has often been triumphantly declared, that no 
excellence of character can stond the test or 
close obscrvation-thatno man is *heroto his 
domestic servanu, or to lus familiar fnends. 
How much more just as well as more «ra»W« 
and dignified is the opposite senUment deli- 
vered to 08 in the words of Plutarch, and li- 
lustrated throughout all his writings..-" Real 
virtue is most loved, where it is more nearly 
seen, and no respect which it commands from 
strangers can equal the never-ceasing admira- 
ration it excite* in the daily intercourse of do- 
^nesUc life I"-- Richardion, 

LETTER TO A FATHER ON THE LOSS OP 
A BELOVED SON, 

Coming from the pen of Mr. Gray, must b« 
worthy of our attention ; it is certj^inly written 
witji that good sense and knowledge of human 
nature, for which he was so much distinguish- 
ed:— 

•« WHAT indeed is all human consolation? 
Can it efface every little amiable word or ac- 
tion of an object we loved from our memory? 
Can it convince us that all the hopes we had 
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entertained—the plans of fntare satisfaction we 
bad formed vrere ill groanded or vain>-otily be- 
eait<ie we have lost them? The only comior^ (I 
am afiaid) that belongs to oar^ondition is to 
reflect (when time lias given ns leisare fof re- 
flectiour) that others have suffered the same mis- 
fortunes at times, and in circnrostaoces that 
would probably have aggravated our sorrow* 
Ton might have seen this poor child arrived at 
an age to fulfil all yooi hopes, to attach you 
more strongly to him by long habit, by esteem 
fk» well as natural affection, and that towards 
the decline of your life, when we most stand 
in need of support, and when he might chance 
to have been your.ouly support; and then by 
some unforeseen and deplorable accjdimt, or 
painful lingering distemper, yon might have 
lost liim I Such has been the fate of many an 
unhappy father I 1 know thei:e is a sort of tenp 
dernesb which infancy and mnocencealone pro- 
duce, but I think yen must own the other to 
be stronger, and more overwhelming. Let 
me then beseech you to try, by every method 
of avocation and amusement, whether you can- 
not by degrees get the better of that dejection 
of spirits which inclines you to see every thing 
in the worst light posnible, and throws a sort 
of voluntary gloom, notonly over your present, 
but future days, as if even your situation now 
were not preferable to that of thousands round 
yoo, and as if your prospect hereafter might 
not open as much of happinealB to you, as to 
any person you know ; the condition of our life 
instructs ns to be rather slow to hope» as well 
» to despair 1"— Crray. 



%t 
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THE WELSH, OR AKCIENT BRIT0K8, 

ArE( on many aoeonnts entitled to oar entf- 
nation. Their understanding and virtnes, not- 
withstanding the warmth of their temper, com- 
mand onr respect, whilst the deeds of their 
forefbthen are renowned in the page of his- 
tory. 

" I WILL not deny that the Welsh are tino- 
tnred with what is called their natire warmth 
of temper. For if by any inadvertent or ill. 
timed observation you reflect npon either their 
country or their manners, they are on fire in 
an instant; bat even this heat may he as sad* 
denly extinguikhed as it was Icindled. The 
least concession on your part, or acicnowledg. 
ment that yon have wronged them, and are 
sorry for it, will restore their wonted good hQ. 
moar, and their face again resumes its nathral 
tranquillity. I verily believe they have not 
the smallest particle of resentment in their 
Whole composition. Who then would wish to' 
rob them of their harmless jealousy fbr their 
native land, mid particularly since it is a land 
that charms every body ? Happy, thrice hap. 
pyl would it be for those WeUh gentlemen, who 
have spent their patrimony in imitliting Eng. 
Hsh follies and English extravagance, had they 
retained a little more of their national preja- 
dices, and set a proper value on- those charm- 
ing woods, mountains, and rivers, where ferti* 
yty unites with commerce to bring to their very 
gates all ihat is useful and valuable in life V» ■ 

Ur$, Morgan* 
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DR. FRANKLIN 

1 HtJS describes, in a very pleasant manner, 
his return to America, his native land, after 
having been honored with uncommon marks 
of a£fection and esteem in thi§ country. ' 

" YOU require my history from the time I 
set gail to America. I left England about the 
^nd of August, 176«, in cqmpany with Un sail 
of merchaut ships, under convoy of a man of 
war. We bad a pleasant passage to Madeira, 
^here we were kindly received and entertain- 
ed. It is a fertile island, and the different 
heights and mountains afford snch different 
temperaments of air, that all the fruite of nor. 
them and southern countries are produced 
there, oom« grapes, apples, peaches, oranges, 
lemons, plantains, bananas, &c. Here we fur* 
nished ourselves with fresh provisions and re* 
freshmei^ts of all kinds, and after a few day* 
proceeded on our voyage, running southward 
till we got into t^e trade-winds,^ and then with» 
them westward, till we drew near the coast of 
America I The weather was so favourable, that 
there were few days in which v^e could not visii; 
front ship to ship, dining with each other, and 
on board the man of war, which made the time 
pass agreeably, much more so than whep. one 
goes in a single ship, for this was like travelling 
in a moying viUage, with all one's ueighbouts 
iV))oat one! bo, tbe fir^t of November I acrivetft 
s^fe and well at my own ^onse, after an ab- 
sence of near six years; found my wiCe aiu| 
daoghtev well, the latter grown quite a woman, 
with many amiable accomplishments acquired 
in my absence^ and my friends as hearty and 
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affectionate as ever, with wbom my house was 
filled for maiiy days, to congratalate me on 
my return. lu my passage to America 1 reaA 
yoar excellent work, the ElemenU qf Criticismf 
in which I found great entertainment>~xnach to 
admire, and nothing to reprove." 

Dr, li'anklin* 

SELF COSfMAND 

Is of importance in every station of life; the 
feubteqnent instance of it is singnlar, and will 
excite a smile ; it relates to an extraordinary 
character, who died at Oxford, in 1788, in the 
thirty-second year of his age: he had for ^ome 
years been the pride and ornament of the nni« 
versity. 

«« A STUDENT of a neighbouring college at 
Oxford, proad of his logical acquirements, was 
soIicitoQS of a private disputation with the re« 
npwned Henderson; some nnitnal fiiend intro* 
duced hire, and having chosen his snbject.they 
conversed for some time with eqaal candour 
and moderation. Henderson's antagonist per- 
ceiving his confutation inevitable (forgetting 
the character of a gentleman, and with a re- 
sentment engendered by his former arrogance) 
threw a full glass of wine in his face! Hender- 
son without altering his teatures, or changing 
his position, gently wiped his face, and then 
coolly replied—** This, Sir, is a digremion, now 
lor the argument.** It is hardly necessary to 
add, that the insult was resented by the com^ 
pany's taming thb aggressor oat of the room.** 
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THE BEST ADVICE 

That can be given will relate to onr conduct 
through life, with a special reference to a fu- 
ture stateof existence ; such is the following, 
and it is entitled to the greater attention. 

" SEE that jon govern your passions. What 

should grieve us but our infirmities^ What 

make us angry but our own faults^ A man 

who knows he is mortal, and that all the world 

will pass away, and by -and by seem only like 

a tale ; a sinner who knows his sutferings are 

all less than his sins, and designed to break 

him from them; one that knows that every 

thing in this world is a seed that will have its 

fmitin eternity; that God is the best, the only 

good friend; that in him is all we want; that 

every thing is ordered for the best, so that it 

coald not be better, however we take it ; Ae 

who believes this in his heart is happy. Such 

be you; may you always-.^fareweU'^be the 

friend of God; again farewel I" 

John Henderton, 

IMAGINATION, 

Operating in a certain direction, and un- 
der the controttl of judgment, imparts that pe- 
culiarity to the variety of characters which we 
meet with in society. 

'* n is imagination alone that exalts one man. 
above another, and makes the man of genius 
lower over the rest of his species by the puri- 
ty of his morals, and the grandeur of hia 

£4 
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thooglits. Filled with ideas of virtae, beauty, 
and happiness, he scorns the petty contentions 
of the world for wealth and power, and looks 
down with pity or contempt on the mean dia- 
gnises of dissimulation and flattery. He keeps 
his mind for ever intent on that purity and re* 
Unement which though ideal can alone pre- 
serve him from the filth and fblly Of the world. 
He knows no saperior but in virtue and talents, 
and treats the trifling forms and distinctions of 
society as the sports and amnsements of chil- 
dren. Such a man is born to reform and im- 
prove his species, and though he may be 
«neered at by the vulgar great, or laughed at 
iDy the thoughtless mob, it is impossible if he 
takes the trouble to instruct his fellow-creatures, 
that he should not amend and purify th<; de* 
graded state of society."— Burdo?). 

DRUIUKENNESS 

Is a shocking and beastly vice ; it is so happi- 
ly reproved in the following ingenious illustra- 
tion of the effects produced by the juice of the 
vine, that we cannot refuse the insertion of 
it:— 

«' WHEN Noah planted the first vine, and re- . 
tired, Satan approached and said— << I will nou- 
rish you, charming plant!*' He quickly fetched 
three animals, a sheep, a lion, and a hpg, and 
killed them one after another near the vine. 
The virtue of the blood of these animals pene- 
trated it, and is still manifest in its growth. 
Ayiien a man drinks one goblet of wine, he is 
then agreeable, gentle, and friendly — that is 
the nature of the lamb! When he drinks two, 
he is a lion, md 9ays» ** Who is like me ?" he 
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tlien talks of stapendous things. When he 
drinks more his senses forsake him, and at 
length he wallows in the mire/ Need it he 
said that he then resembles the hog!" 

Richardson, 

CHRISTIANITY AND PEACE 

Are two of the greatest blessings that ever 
were conferred on mankind ; they promote 
each other, and in proportion to their dlffa* 
aion will be the improvement and happiness of 
the world. 

" IN pVoportion only to the spread of Chris- 
tianity will be the permanency of peacCf as it 
presents the only principle which can effectu* 
ally counteract the influence of pride and am- 
bition, those prominent features in the human 
character. A concurrence of fortunate circum- 
stances may transiently suppress that love of 
power which intoxicates the rulers of the world, 
though the subtle spirit will be ever ready to 
escape, and scatter over the earth its banefiil 
influence. But whilst we ascribe these soothing 
or subduing properties to Christianity, we are not 
enjoined to suppress our indignation of tyrants* 
or abhorrence of tyranny, yet in declaiming on 
the poison, we should remember the antidote* 
It is Christianity alone which directs man to 
resign vengeance to his Maker- which instructs 
him to return good for evil, to love his enemies, 
and to administer unto his wants. The preva- 
lence of this spirit would reconcile the conten- 
lions of men, exterminate that selfish principle 
which is the bane of public and private virtue, 
end transform the inhabitants of the world into 
'beings of a nobler order : Christianity alone i» 
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adequate to produce 'peace on earth, and good 
will amongst men ;* its first annanciaUon wan 
accompanied with a promise of these blessings; 
and though the powers of darkness combine to 
frostrate, they shall be finally accomplished." 

CottU, 

DU. JOHNSON 

Was so eminent a character in the literary 
world, that a description both of his body and 
mind cannot be unacceptable; in some re«»pect5 
he was the most extraordinary person of the 
times in which he Uved; he died in 1784, in the 
75th year of his age. 

*« HIS figure was large and well-formed, and 
his countenance of the cast of an ancient star 
tue, yet his appearance was rendered strange 
and somewhat uncouth, by convulsive cramps, 
hy the scars of that distemper which it was 
once imagined the royal touch could cure, and 
by a slovenly mode of dress. He had the use 
only of one eye, yet so much does mind govern 
and even supply the deficiency of organs, that 
his visual perceptions, as far as they extended, 
were uncommonly quick and accurate ; and so 
morbid was his temperament, that he never 
knew the natural joy of a free and vigorous 
use of his limbs; when he walked, it was like 
the struggling gait of one in fetters ; when he 
rode, he had no command or direction of his 
horse, but was carried as if in a balloon ! He 
was prone to superstition but not to credulity. 
Though his imagination might inclme him to 
a belief of the marvellous and the mysterious, 
his vigorous reason examined the evidence with 
jealousy. He was a sincere and zealous chris- 
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tian of high church of England, and monar- 
chical priuciplesy which he would not tamely 
suffer to be questioned, and had, perhaps, at 
an early period^ narrowed his mind somewhat 
too much, both as to religion and politics. His 
being impressed with the danger of extreme la- 
titude, in either, though he was of a very in- 
dependent spirit, occasioned liis appearing 
somewhat unfavourable to the prevalence of 
that no^ale freedom of sentiment which is the 
best possession of man! Nor can it be denied, 
tliat he had many prejudice-s, which, however^ 
frequently saggested many of his pointed say- 
ings, that rather shewed a playfulness of fancy, 
than any settled madigalty, "—Bpswell.' 

THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Is that interesting ]>ortion of the Bible, with 
which Christians are more immediately con- 
cerned ; and it cannot, in this age of infidelity, 
be unnecessary to remind the young reader— * 

" THAT the scriptures of the New Testament 
have descended puie to our hands, is evinced 
by the accordance of the early versions with 
Qur present Greek text-r-by the collations which 
have taken place of great numbers of existing 
manuscripts, and some of them extremely an- 
cient, which collations, while they shew that 
mistakes, as it was to be expected, have been 
made in the individual manuscripts by the 
transcribers, prove those mistakes^ to be of tri- 
cing importance, and afford the means of cor- 
recting them— and by the mier impossibility 
that either negligence or desigii could have in- 
troduced without detection, any material alte- 
ration, iato a hook dispersed among. nuiUons>ia 
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widely distant conritries, and among many dis- 
cordant sects, regarded by them all as the mle- 
Of their faith and practice, and in constant and 
regular a»e among them all, in pablic worship, 
in private meditation, and in the vehement and 
unceasing controversies with each other I Re- 
ceiving, on these solid grounds of rational con- 
viction, the Holy Scriptures with thankfulness 
and reverence, as the word of Ood ; regard 
and study them daily as the rule by which all 
your thoughts, and ^ords, and actions will be 
tried a^ the last day, before the judgment-seat 
5f Christ.** -Gisborne. 

THE CAT 

Is so common an animal, that a description of 
its characteristic qualities will be acceptable; 
the following is a just, but not a flattering deli. 

aeation. 

,1 

*' TH& Cat is not an unfaithful domestic, tad 
kept only from the necessity we find of opposing 
him to other domestics, still more incommodi- 
ous, and which cannot be hunted ; for we Value 
nol those people who, being fond of all brutes, 
foolishly keep cats for their amusement.-^ 
Though these animals, when young, are fro- 
licksome and beautiful, they possess, at the 
same time, an innate malice, and perverse dis- 
position, which increase as they grow op, and 
which education teaches them to conceal, but 
not to subdue. From determined robbers, the 
best education can only convert them into flat- 
tering thievei^, for they have the same address, 
subtlety, and desire of plunder. Like thieves 
they know how to conceal their steps, and their 
designs to watch opporttmities to catch the 
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proper momtot for laying hold of their 'prey, 
to fly from panishment) and to "remain at a dis- 
tance till M>Iicited to retam. They easily as- 
sume the habits of society, bnt never acquire 
its manners, for they have only the appearance 
of attachment or frienffship. This disingenniiy 
of character is betrayed by the obliquity of 
their movements, and the duplicity of their 
eyes. They never look their best benefactor 
in the face, but either from distrust or false- 
ness* they approach him by windings, in order 
to procure caresses, in which they have no 
other pleasure than what arises from flattering 
those who bestow them. Very different from 
that faithful animal, the dog, whose sentiments 
totally centre in the person and happiness of 
his master, the cat appears to have no feelings 
which are not interested, to have no affection 
that is not conditional, and to carry on no in- 
tercourse with men but with the view of turn- 
ing it to his own advantage I By these disposi- 
tions the cat has a greater relation to man than 
the d(^> in which there is not the smallest 
xoark of injustice or insincerity ."~-£tf^on. 

THE 8EAS01IS OF THE TEAR 

Have by many writers been held up as Indi- 
cative of the progressive nature of human life, 
and from this representation flow some excel* 
lent topics of moral improvement. 

" SPRING, Summer, and Autumn, have their 
various and engaging charms, and there is some- 
thing peculiarly pleasing in each transition, but 
stem Winter can boast of nothing beside the 
ftnit of preceding seasons. The life of man is of- 
ten with propriety compared to tha progressive 
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year» and the only happiness that «aii he ex-^ 
peeled in 0I4 age, must arise from the reflec- 
tions of a weJlspeut life ; at which time* being 
likewise the winter of our days, every person 
may generally reap tl\e frtiits of a past virta- 
ous conduct. For although the benumbed 
limbs deny the body their usual support, and 
the hoary bead tremble on its withered shoul- 
ders, there are valuable comibrts yet in store 
for tbose who, like the industrious ant, have 
been wise enough to treasure them at the pro- 
j^er season!"— Dr. Hugh Smith. . 

TH5 PUNISHMENT OF INHUMANITY 

Is always witnessed with a degree of pleasure, 
because it yields a gratification to the benevo- 
lent sympathies of the heart ; even the ill usage 
of_ brutes generally meets with its requital. 

«< I WILL relate to you a circumstance which 
occurred at Abo in Finland. You will admire 
the despotic justice of the magistrates. A dog 
who had been run over by a carriage, crawled 
to the door of a tanner in that town ; the man's 
son, a boy of fifteen years of age, first stoned, 
and then poured a vessel of boiling water upon 
the miserable animal ! This act of diabolical 
cruelty was witnessed by one of the magis- 
trates, who thought such barbarity should be 
publicly noticed. He therefore informed %he 
other magistrates, who unanimously agreed in 
condemning the boy to this punishment. He 
was imprisoned. till the following market day, 
then, in the presence of the people, he was 
conducted to the place of cxecutioQ, by an of- 
ficer of justioe, who read to him his senteace : 
'( Inhawan young manl bvcaiue. you did not 
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assist an animal who implored your litsistaxice, 
by its cries, and who derives being from the 
same God who gave yon Iife« becAnse yon add- 
ed to the tbrtnres- of >the agonizing beast, and^ 
nintdered it, theeouncil of this city have sen- 
tenced you to wear on your breast the namt 
yon deser\^, and to receive fifty stripes T' He 
then bung a brack board round his neck, with 
this inscription, " A Booage and inhuman young 
manr And, after inflicting upon <h{m twenty- 
five stripes, he proceeded : " Inhuman young 
man I yon have now felt a very smail degree 
of the pain with which you tortured a helpless 
animal in its hour of death. As yon wish for 
mercy from that Ood, Who created all that 
live, learn humanity for the future!" He then 
executed the remainder of the sentence I'* 

Southey, 

THE FIELD OF BAOTLE 

Is of all spectacles the mdtt sad and afSiiotlve 
that can be presented to the feeling mind ; it 
is scarcely possible to imagine all its horrors, 
for it is the consummation of human misery. 

•* WE cannot see an individual eApire, though 
a stranger or an enemy, without being sensibly 
moved, and prompted by compassion, ^o lend 
him every assistance in our ]>ower. Every 
trace of ' resentment vahishies ih " a moment, 
every other emdtion jKives'Way to pity and ter- 
ror. In these last extremities we remember no- 
thing but the respect and tenderness due to our 
common nature.' What a scene then must a 
field of baUle present, whire thousands are 
left without assistance and without pity^ with 
their wounds exposed to tiite lAercing air^ while 
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th« Mood, fireeziVK as it flows, binds them to 
the earth, amidAt the trampling of horses, and 
the insulu of an enraged foe I If they are 
spared by the hamanity of the enemy, and 
carried from the field, it is bot a prolongation 
of torment. Conveyed in uneasy vehicles, of- 
ten to a remote distance, throngh roads almost 
impassible, they are lodged in ill prepared re- 
ceptacles for the bounded and the sick, where 
the variety of distress baffles all the efforts of 
humanity and skill, and renders it impossible 
to give to each the attention he demands. Far 
from their native home, no tender assiduities 
of friendship, no well known voice, no wife, or 
mother, or sister, is near to sooth their sorrows* 
relieve their thirst, or close their eyes in deaths 
Unhappy man i and must you be swept into the 
grave unnoticed and unnumbered, and no 
friendly tear be shed for your sufferings, or 
mingled with your dust V'^MaU* 

HOWARD, 

The immortal philanthropist, has received in- 
numerable testimonies to the purity and extent 
of his benevolence ; the pencil of genius has 
thus drawn a picture of his labours with inimi* 
table beauty:— 

" I CANNOT name him ^ithont remarking, 
that his labours and writings have d^e much 
to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. He 
has visited all Europe, not to survey the sump, 
tuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of tem* 
pies : not to make accurate measurements of 
the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to ibrm 
a scale of the curiosity of modem art: not to 
collect medals, or coUate maouscripts, but to 
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d^ve Into the depths of diiogeont» to |»laiig« 
into tbe infectioa of hospitalst to survey the 
manaions of sorrow and pain, to take the gage 
and dinteosions of misery, depression, and coa« 
tempt, to remember the forgotten, to attend to 
the oegleoted, to visit the forsaken, and to 
compare and collate the distresses of all meix 
in all countries 1 His plan is original, and it is 
aa full of genius as it is of humanity* It was a 
voyage of discovery— a circumnavigatiou of 
charity 1"— JBurte. 

RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 

Is a distinguished blessing; its benefits are 
great and innumerable, its praises ought to re- 
sound throughout every region of the civilized 
world, 

" THAT toleration is an attack upon Chris, 
tianity, is an assertion so contrary to truth and 
history, that it scarcely stands in need of re- 
futation. By toleration, Christianity flourish- 
ed. While the eastern and western churches 
vfere tolerant, they were illustrious, they were 
venerable, they were held in sacred estima* 
tion. When the Romish church cast aside its 
toleration, and had recourse to threateuings, 
slaughter, and persecutions, commotions en. 
sued, ecclesiastical anarchy prevailed, and tbe 
kingdom of darkness was erected on the ruius 
of Christianity! Instead of combating the 
conmion foe. Christians combated each other. 
Instead of taking arms against the grand de- 
ceivers, they strove, by every deceptions art 
to harass and torment those whom they ought 
to have cherished and loved as brethren, la 
short, the want of toleration has lessened the 
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rnimber of believen, and for tbat reuoB I 
would have all Frotestanta united, that we 
may be the better enabled to make a common, 
cause againtt in6deU of every denomination. 
The chaioh of England has not a firmer friend 
than myself. I wish her illafttrioas, I wish her 
head may reach that heaven to which she 
woaid conduct us. But I would also wish her 
iamily as numerous as possible j I would wish 
a brotherly affection to prevail among her off- 
spring; 1 would have Christians united; I 
would have them join in every attempt to crush 
the powers of darkness, and trample under 
foot the foe of God 'and man • Like . a tender 
mother, tender of her children, I would have 
the church, with wide-extended arms, receive 
in her bosom every believing son ; not with 
unnatural austerity reproach her offspring, and 
drive them to seek fbr ease, for pleasure, and 
for comfort, in the harlot lap of infidelity !" 

Burke, 

THE ARRIVAL OF PEACE 

AfTER\i long and calamitous war, suggests 
many delightful ini^esto the benevolent mind ; 
the soul expatiates ou Mich a topic with a pe- 
culiar joy and satisfaction. 

« THE melancholy cypress no longer fixes 
our attention ; we gaze with transport on the 
vigorous and verdant olive 1 Fair and lovely 
treef beautiful emblem of 'tranquillity and 
peace ; deep may thy roots stlnke into the 
earth! wide may thy branches wave in the 
air ! high may thy branches tower in the hea- 
vens! Long indeed may it be ere thy growth is 
blighted by the foal breath of discord, or thy 
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leaves trithered by tlie mildew of wair t Long 
under thy friendly shade may the nations of 
the earth assemble and rejoice with each other! 
Xong may the temples of Concord be thrown 
open, and the altars of Peace loaded with new 
offerings! And long may the ministers of reli« 
gion have the delighlfal task of cllerishing in 
the bosoms of the^ fellow-worshippers, a grow- 
ing spirit of affection and liberality !" 

Butcher. 

HAPPI19ESS 

Is more generally diffased among mankind 
than we are apt to imagrine; we often jadge 
falsely, making those things the test, which 
are only exterior, and therefore do not affect 
the heart. 

" TO calculate the happiness of mankind by 
their stations and honors, is the most deceitful 
of all rules; gre>^ no donbt, is the happiness 
which a moderate fortune and moderate de- 
sires, with a consciousness of virtue, will secure 
a man. Man}' are the silent pleasures of the 
honest peasant, who rises cheerfully to his la- 
bour : look into bis dwelling, where the scene 
of every man's happiness lies; he has the same 
domestic endearments, as ranch joy and com- 
fort in his children, and as flattering hopes of 
their doing well, to enliven his hours and glad 
his heart, as you could conceive in the most 
affluent station. And I make no donbt, in ge> 
neral, but if the true account of his joys and 
sufferings were to be balanced with those of his 
betters, that the up-shot would prove to be 
Utile more than this— that the rich man had 
the more meat> bat the poor man had the bet- 
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tii» better stoinaeh-Mhe one hud more Insuyw 
more able physicieiu to attend and set him to 
rightft—the ocber laore healUi and soandnesa in 
bi« b<Hie^ and less occasion for their help—that 
after these two articles betwixt them were bar 
lancedt in all other things they stood upon a 
level » that t^e san ithinea as warm* the air 
blows as fresh, and the earth breathes as fra» 
grant npon the one as the other, and that thejr 
hare an eqaal share in all the beanties and 
real benefiu of Nature \**— Sterne, 

BOOKS 

Yield to those persons who are blessed with 
a love of reading, an inexhaastible scarce of 
amasement. This circamstaoce is thus stated 
b3' a writer who has contributed in a more than 
ordinary degree, to the instruction and enter- 
tainment of the public. 

" AT the head of all the pleasures that of- 
fer tbetnselves to the man of liberal education, 
may confidently be placed that derived from 
books. In variety, durability, and facility of 
attainment, no other can stand in competition 
with it ; and even in intensity it is inferior to 
few. Imagine that we had it in our power to 
call up the shades of the greatest and wisest 
men that ever existed, and oblige them to con- 
verse with us on the most interesting topics* 
what an inestimable privilege should we think 
it I But in a well furnished library we, in fact» 
I>085es&thi& power. We can question Xeiiophou. 
and Caesar on tlieir campaigns ; make Demoa- 
thenes jmd Cicero plead before as ; join in the 
audiences of Socrates and Plato, and receiva 
demoastn^Uonx from £acUd and l^ewton. la 
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books we liave the isbofeest thooghto of the 
ablest men in their best drees. We can at plea- 
fore exelade dolness and impertinenee, and 
open oar doors to wit and good sense alone. It 
is needless to repeat the high commendations 
that have been bestowed on the stody of letters 
by persons who had free access to every other 
Boarce of gratifieatlon."-~I>r. Aikin, 

THE TYBER 

At Rome, is a river famed in classic story; 
though small* yet it is connected with some in« 
teresting facts of ancient history ; the sabse- 
qnent notice of it is not nnworthy of atten- 
tion. 

" AS it was dark when we arrived at th^ 
Albergo, or Inn, at Rome, 1 had no oi>porta> 
nity of examining its situation. 1 n the evening 
when I- retired to my chamber, all being still 
I heard the msh of water, and hastily open- 
ing my window, observed that the Tyber ran 
close nnder it I I conld not bnt congratulate 
myself at thus hanging over this immortal 
river, to whicli so great a proportion of the 
world once paid tribute, and the sight of which 
awoke so many reflections on the past. Upon 
the banks of this -river were raised the con- 
querors of one half of \he world I This is the 
very stream into which Horatius Coccles» 
armed and mounted, plunged, after defending 
the bridge against the troops of Porsemia~* 
over Which Celia swam, leading the way for 
the escilpe of her companions, the virgin hos- 
tages—into which, in times of dreadful famitfe 
many of the starving Romans threw themselves 
iA open day with- their heads covered* ahd ixt 
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deat)i.ltk« slleneel Being swollen by tlielito 
rainS) it now rasHed past with great rapidity* 
a&d the stars were dimly reflected from iU 
torbid stream."— &m|)te. 

THE DOO 

Has long been distinguished for those qaalities 
which rendered him an acqaisition to indivi* 
daals» and to society ; his characteristic virtues 
are thus eloqaently described. 

" MORE tractable than maa» and more pli- 
ant than any other animal, the Dog is not only 
soon instructed, .but even conforms himself to 
the manners, movements* and habits of those 
who govern him. He assumes the very tone of 
the family in which he lives. Like other ser- 
vants, he is haughty with the great and rustic 
with the peasant. Always eager to obey and 
to please his master or his friends, he pays no 
attention to strangers and furiously repels b^- 
gars whom he distinguislies by their dress, their 
voice, and tbeir gestures. When the charge of 
a house or garden is committed to him during 
the night, his boldness increases, and he some- 
timca becomes perfectly ferocious. He watch- 
es, goes the rounds, smells strangers at a dis- 
tance, and if they stop, or attempt to leap 
any barrier, he instantly darts upon them^ 
and, by barlcing and other roarJLS of passion* 
alarms the family and neighbourhood. Equally 
fnrious against thieves as against ferodooa 
animals, he attacks and wounds them* and 
forces them from whatever they have been at- 
tempting to carry off, bat contented with vic- 
tory, he lies down ispou the spoil and will not 
toach it even to satisfy his uppetitOi ezhibitiof 
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at the same time sa example of cooragCi teoh 
perance* and fidelity. To conceive the im- 
portance of this species in the order of Nature, 
let ns suppose that it never existed. Without 
the assistance of the Dog* how could Man have 
conquered, tamed- and reduced other animals 
into slavery i How could he still discover, hunt 
down, and destroy noxious and savage beasts ? 
For his own safety, and to render him master 
of the animated world, it was necessary to 
form a party among the animals themselves ; 
to conciliate, by caresses, those which were 
capable of attachment and obedience, in order 
to oppose them to the other species. Hence the 
training of the Dog seems to have been the 
first art invented by man and the result of this 
art was the conquest and peaceable possession 
of the eaxth."'-Biiffan. 

THE IDLE AND PROFLIGATE SON 

Leaving his father's house is an object of 
our deepest commiseration ; such was the 
Prodigal mentioned in the New Testament, 
and it is replete with instruction to the young 
reader. 

** I SEE the picture of his departure— the ca» 
aoels and asses laden with his substance detach* 
ed on one side of the piece, and already on their 
way-~the Prodigal Son standing on the fore- 
ground with a forced sedateness struggling 
against the duttering movement of joy upon 
his deliverance from restraint— the elder bro- 
ther holding his hand as if unwilling to let it 
go—the father— sad moment-with a firm look 
covering a prophetic sentiment, that all toculd 
not go jUU with hi* cA»^<i«-approachiog to em^ 
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brtee )tim and bid him an adieu. Poor Incon- 
aid«rate youth I From whose arms art thou 
flying ? From what a shelter art thou going 
forth into the storm f Art thon weary of a 
fitthei^^s affection, of a fatherfs care? Or hopesd 
thoQ to find a warmer interest, a troer eonn* 
•ellor, or a kinder friend, in a land of 8tran> 
gers, where youth are made a prey, and so 
many thousands are confederated to deceive 
tliem and live by their spoils f "— <S(errM. 

SINGULAR DEXTERITY 

Appears in the following anecdote,' and be- 
ing well anthenlicated, it shall be introduced 
for the amusement of the youthful mind* 

" THERE are characters wIm) ^ad rather 
amuse the world at the hazard of their lives 
for a slender and precarious, than follow au 
honest calling for an easy subsistence. A small 
figure of ainan seemingly composed of spirit 
and gristle, appeared at Derby, (October, 17^2) 
to entertain the town by sliding down a rope I 
One end was to be fixed at the top of AU Saintff 
steeple, (the loftiest in the town) and the other 
at the bottom of St. Michael's, an horizontal 
distance of eighty yards, which formed an in- 
clined plane extremely steep I A' breast plate 
of wood," with a groove to fit the rope, and Iits 
Own equilibrium, were to be his security while 
sliding down upon his belly, with his arms and 
legs extended. He could not be more than 
six or seven seconds in this airy journey, in^ 
which he fired a pistol and blew a trurapeti' 
The velocity with which he flew raised a fire 
by friction, and a bold stream of smoke fol*^ 
lowed him I He performed this wonderful €x- 
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ploit three snceessive dayS} in ea€h of which 
he descended twice and marched up once; the 
latter took him more than ah hour, in which 
ho exhibited many Aurprising achievements, 
as sitting unconcerned with his arms folded, 
lying across the rope npon his back, then his 
belly, his haras, blowing the trumpet, swing- 
ing roand, hanging by the chin, the hand, 
the heels, the toe, fee. I The rope being too 
long for art to tighten, he might be said to have 
danced on the slack. Though he Hucceeded 
at Derby, yet in exhibiting soon after at 
Shrewsbary, he fell and lost his life :" 

. HuUon, 

THE UNFORTUNATE ASS. 

The preceding instance of trnf^uXar dexterity, 
was snccceded by another exhibition truly 
cnriotts in itself, and equally well authenti- 
cated. A desire of gratifying the curiosity ha^ 
induced me to add ft ; the account is not wanN 
ing in humour and will enliven the contents of 
the volume. 



** THIS ftying rage was not cured till August, 
1734, when another diminutive figure appeared 
at Derby, much older than' the fir«t--his coat 
^^' was in dishabil-~ no waistcoat-~-hifl shirt and 
>f shoes the worse for the wear— his hat worth 
^'' three'pence, exclusive of the band, which waa 
^ packthread bleached white by the weather, 
'^^ and a black string supplied the place of but- 
^ tons to his waistband I He wisely considered if 
e^ his performance did not exceed the other's he 
ir' might as well stay at home, if he had one. His 
0^' rope, therefore, from the same steeple extend- 
>i- ed to the bottom of St. Mary's Gate, more tha« ^ 
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twice the former length I He waa to draw a 
wheelbarrow after him, in which was a boy of 
thirteen. After this sarpriaing performance an 

/ mt was to Ay down, armed as before with a 

breast plate, and each foot with a lump of lead 
about half a hundred weight I The man, the 
barrow and its cmttents, arrived safe at the 
end of ,the joartiey, when the va^t maltitode 
turned their eyes towards the ute, which had 
been braying several days at the top of the 
steeple for food, bot, like many a lofty comrtier 
for a place, brayed in vain. The slackness of 

»* the rope, and the great weight of the animal 

ai\d his apparatus, made it seem, at setting off, 
as if he was falling perpendicular. The ap- 
pearance was tremendouitl About twenty yards 
before he reached the gates of the coanty hall 
the rope broke, from the velocity acquired by 
the descent he bore down all before kim. A 
whole multitude was overwhelmed, nothing 
was heard but dread Ail cries, nor seen but 
confusion. Legs and arms went to destmc- 
tion. In this dire calamity the unfortunate asa 
which maimed others was unhurt himself hav- 
ing a pavement of soft bodies to roll over. No 
lives were lost. As the rope broke near the 
top it brought doi^ both chimnies and people 
l^t the other end of the street I This dreadful 
<l^atatitrophe put a period to the art qffiying. 
It prevented the operator from minting the in- 

* tended collection, and ho sneaked €Htt of Derby 

as poor as he sneaked in V*— Mutton, 

A VIEW OF ROME 

From the tower of the capitol must give rise 
to interesting emotions ; so superb a spectacle 
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cannot be contemplated by the clMsic nund 
with indifference. 

'< DURING my stay in Rome, (the Spring, 
1806,) I twice ascended the tower of the Capi. 
tol and indulged in the reflections which the 
views from its summit naturally excite. Hence 
we have a clear view of all the seven hills of 
the city, the remains of the Amphitheatre of 
Vespasian, and of the trinmphal arches, the 
pillars, the temples, and the tombs of ancient 
Rome ! No where can a spot be chosen more 
calculated to awaken the most profound reflec- 
tions which, however, vary according to the 
opinion of the beholder. " View well these 
monuments of past ages," says the Stoic, « be- 
hold how fleeting is human grandeur, and re- 
member that Virtue alone is permanent 1" 
" View well these monuments of past ages," 
says the Epicurean, " which, like ourselves 
are fast hastening' to decay I Let us then con- 
sider that if life be so frail, if youth be so 
.transitory, we should well enjoy the' present 
hour and lose no patt of so perishable an ex- 
istence !" Perhaps in my future progress I may 
have occasion to note the general effect which 
these views produced upon myself. Meantime 
I leave to others the task of enlarging the nu- 
merous lists of pictures, statues, medals and 
vases, which this city contains. The Tyber, 
the Capitol, the Tarpeian Rock, and the most 
ancient monuments erected by the Romans, 
were the first objects of my curiosity I At the 
head of the second'may be placed the church of 
St. Peter, together with several other religious 
edifices, the public fountains, and the palaces. 
Having gratified my curiosity on these heads, 
1 was fearful of entering too deeply into the ex* 
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•minaiion of paiotiogft and statues, to whtcTi I 
was aware there was no end. Yet how many 
master-pieces did I not behold in my hasty 
survey- so many as to render Rome still the 
most attractive city in the world ^^—SempU. 

THE PROXTD MAN 

Is not too nnfrcquently met with in society, 
bat he is an odious character, and his pride 
carries along with it its own punlsbmeiUL 

" The Proud Mem — see— he is sore all over- 
touch bini— you put him to pain^ and though of 
all otliers, he acts as if every mortal was void of 
all sense of feeling, yet is possessed with so nice 
and exquisite one himself* that the slights* the 
little neglects, and instances of disesteetn, 
which would be scarce felt by another man, 
are perpetually wounding him, and oft>times 
piercing him to his very heart I I would not 
therefore be a. proud fnan«was it only for this— 
that it should not be in the power of every one 
who thought fit to chastise me—my infirmities 
however unworthy of me, at least will not in- 
commode, me—so little discountenance do I see 
given to them, that it is not the world's fault 
if I suffer by them-^but here if I exalt mj'self 
I have no prospect of escaping— with this vice 
I stand swoln up in every body's way, and 
must unavoidably be thrust back— whichever 
way I turn, whatever step I take, under the 
direction of this passign, I press unkindly on 
some one, and, in return, must prepare myself 
for such mortifying repulses as will bring iqq 
down and make me go on my waytorromtigf 
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It will ever hold good ihtiU-i^fbre honour mat 
hvmitUy, and a haughty spirit btfore aftMJ* 

Stcmc, 

HISTORY 

Should be aided in her preservation of facts 
from oblivion by the monamental colamn ; 
whoAe inscription would enlighten as well 
as impress the pablic mind. 

" OUR fathers have left as a rich inheritance» 
they have left ns their experience— it has been 
accumalating from the creation of the world* 
and every day adds to the mass of knowledge. 
The voice speaks to as from the sepulchre of 
Ages, and bids as make their errors onr wis- 
dom. Bat the Book of History is placed on 
the shelf of the student, and he is left to .make 
those inferences in his study which Should be 
forctd upon the eyes of the public. Every spot 
that has been consecrated by a good action, or 
rendered notorious by being tlie scene of vil- 
lainy, should be marked out, that the traveller 
reflecting on the past, might learn a lesson for 
the future. .Kot a church in England has been 
whitewashed in which the churchwarden of 
the year has not inscribed his name— not an 
old woman has left twenty shillings fior a ser- 
mon, and half a crown for the clerk without 
being registered among the parish benefactors- 
yet there is no column in Smithfield, where so 
many good men endured martj'dom for their 
religion, and where the king and the subject 
might alike be instructed by the life and mur- 
der of Wat Tyler I— &mtA<^. 
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> XATERNAL AFFECTION. 

I Displays itself in ten thonsand ways ; bat 

[' the following instance of its operation is most 

r singnlar and inipreasire. 

" ONE morning (said an old shepherd at 
^ Freshwater) as I was looking for a strayed ewe, 

b I came up with .some bird'Catchers. They pre- 

sently prepared their tackle, and went down 
the cliffs, and left behind the wife of one of 
then, to shift the ropes, and do such offices as 
[ the nature of their business demanded. That she 

i might the better attend to her charge,' the wo- 

man had placed beneath her cloak, at a small 
distance, a sleeping boy, about twelve months 
old, and thinking all wafi safe, applied herself 
to the stake, when looking round, to her great 
aetonisbment, the child had crept from beneath 
the covering, and had wafltonly reached the 
verge of the cliff, at least eight hundred feet 
from the sea, and wanted but a few inches more 
to sink into eternity ! Alarmed at his trenien« 
dous situation, the mother stood like a fixed 
, oak, but spoke not. To rush forward was to 

' destroy her playful boy. What could she do? 
Heaven inspired her with the sudden thoDght-<- 
» she bared her breast, and claimed by signs, 

which feeling mothers best* jdevise, her boy's 
attention. He saw his favouiiite source, stretch- 
^' ed his little arms» and smiling, hastened to the 

fountain of his life and health, while the eager 
mother, in speechless eivjoyment, first bugged 
him to her breast ; tlienbore him from the reach 
of danger, and still retired some paces further 
back, but only to fall and faint, overcome with 
the swift returning ecstAcy l*''-^RambU from 
JBrUtol, 
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LIBERALITT OF SENTIMENT 

Is a lesson which should be incalcated from 
every quarter upon the tenf^r mind. It is fa 
voarable to true religion; aifk holds in due ab< 
horrence every species of bigokry. 

V 

f 

" TEACH your children to prefer their own 
religion ; but inculcate at^he same time that 
the virtuous are acceptable to God, however 
erroneous in point of belief. Press it home to 
them that there is nothing in nature to hinder 
different sects of Christians from living ami* 
cably together, more than different sects of phi« 
losophers or of men, who work in different arts, 
especially as the articles of faith which distin- 
guish thes^ sects are purely speculative ; they 
have no relation to morals, nor any influence 
on our conduct. Yet from these distinctions 
have proceeded rancour and animosity, as if our 
most important concerns had been at stake. In 
a dUEerent view the absurdity appears still 
ittore glaring ; these articles, the greater part at 
least, relate to subjects beyond the reach of 
human understanding. Tlie Almighty by his 
works of creation, has made his wisdom and be- 
nevolence manifest, but he has not fouiid it ne- 
cessary to explain to his creatures the mannet* 
of his existence, and in*all appearance the man- 
ner of his existence is beyond the reach of our 
conceptions ; persecution for the sake of religion 
woald have be^n entirely prevented by whole. 
6ome education, instilling into the minds of 
young people that difference of opinion is no 
just cause of discord, and that different sects 
may live amicably together. In a word, neg- 
lect no ppportanity to impress on the mind of 
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your pupils that religion is given for oor good* 
and that no religion can be true which tends to 
disturb the i)eace of.society.^.-Xoref Kaimet. 

PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION. 

This piece of composition is indeed well 
known« but the subject is so important— the 
mode of illustration so strikiiig«~and the ten- 
dency of it so truly useful, that we could not re- 
fuse it a place in our little miscellany. 

*' AN D it came to pass after these thli^gs, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent about the 
going down of the san. And behold a man, 
bent with age, coming from the way of the 
wildeniess, leaning on a staff. And Abrahans 
a^5e and met him, and said unto him, * Turn 
in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry 
aU night, and tbou shalt arise early in the 
rooming and go thy way.' And the man said 
* Nay, for I will abide under this tree.' But 
Abraham entreated him greatly, so he turned 
and they wept into the tent ; and Abraham 
baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. And 
when Abraham saw that the man blessed not 
God, he said unto him, * Wherefore dost thou 
not worship the Most High God, Creator of 
heaven and earth ?' And the man answered and 
said, ' 1 do not worship thy God, neither do I 
call upon his name ; for I have made to myself 
a God, which abideth always in mine house, 
and provideth me with all things. And Abra- 
ham's zeal was kindled against the man, and he 
arose and fell upon him, and drove him forth 
with blows into Uie wilderness. And God 
culled unto Abraham, saying, * Abraham, where 
is the stranger ^ And Abraham flAswered* 
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And said* ' Lord» he would not worship thee» 
neither would he cail upon thy name ; therefore 
I have driven him oat from bSfore my face iur 
to the wilderness.^ And God said, ' Have I 
borne with him these hundred and ninety eight 
years, and nourished him» aud clothed himt 
notwithstanding )iis rebellion against me ; and 
conldaet not thou, who art . thyself a sioDcr* 
hear with him one night ?"— X>n Fremklin- , 

i I 

AN UNDUTIFUL CHILD 

Is an object of general hatred and detestation^ 
Heathens/ JewSi and Christians unite in tl^en 
probation of so unuatural acharacters.it is a' 
once the bane and disgrace of human ,i^^iLr^, , 

" A cruel and nndutiful .Child>isthe most odi* 
ons and unnatural monster upon earth ; inso- 
much that the Chinese are said to punish such 
crimes with the greatest severity. It is reii 
corded in their history, that if a son should be 
known to kill» or so much as to strike his father^ 
not only the criminal, but his whole family* 
would be ropted out, their dwelling razed to 
the ground, and its foundation sown, with salt I 
La Compte indeed adds, that the inhabitauWs of 
the place where he lived, would be put to the 
sword, as they concluded there must have beei» 
a total depravation of manners in that clan or 
society of people, who could have.br^d up 
among them so horrid an offender V'-Dr, Hugh 
Smith, * 

THE ECCRNTRICITIES OP GENIOS 

Rouse attention and afford occasional amuse- 
ment. Bat alas I they often involve the indi* 
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vidQRl Wbo is distingraished by them, in seriotra 
CTilt ; theM cannot fail of exciting our pity and 

commiseration. 

* 

« <' I am sad when I contemplate the eccen- 
tricities of Genius 1 Like meteors some flash 
upon our view, and are extinguished ; some 
shake their torches in our eyes, and delight to 
dazzle instead of directing ns. Surely that man 
is the wisest as well as the happiest, who con- 
siders theme kre laminaries enough to enlighten 
the world; and lets his taper shine from the 
windows of the lonely farm-house ! A little ta- 
per will lighten' the room, but place it to illn- 
minate tAe street, it will do no good, and the 
wind will speedily extinguish it,**--J3otU:hey, 

THE ELErtlANT 

Is a wonderful animal ; and has both in ancient 
and modern times been duly estimated in the 
Eastern world : his virtues are thus enumerated 
by a natural historian, justly celebrated for the 
accuracy and eloqueoice of his descriptions. 

' ** TO form a just estimation of the elephant, 
he must be allowed to ]>os6ess the sagacity of the 
beaver, the address of the ape, the sentiment 
<»f the dog, together with the peculiar advan- 
tages of strength, largeness, and long duration 
of life, neither should wcoverlook his arms or 
tusks, which enable him to transfix and con- 
quer the lion ( We should also consi^der .that 
the earlli shakes under his feet, that with bis 
hand h« tears up trees, that by a push of his 
body he makes a breach in a wall, that though 
tremendous in strength he is rendered still more 
tsviocifoie by his enormous mass, and by tb« 
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thickoess of his skin, that he can carry on his 
back an armed tower, filled with many war- 
riors, that he works machines, and carries bar- 
dens, which six horses are unable to move, that 
to this prodigioas strength he adds courage, 
prudence, coolness, and punctual obedience, 
that he preserves moderation even in his most 
violent passions, that he in constant and impe* 
tuoos in love, that when in anger he mistakes 
not his friends, that he never attacks any but 
those who offend him, that he remembers fa- 
vours as long as injuries, that having no appe- 
tite for flesh he feeds on vegetables alone, *and 
is born an enemy to no living creature, and, in 
fine, that he is universal<y beloved) because all 
animals respect, and none have any reason to 
fear him l**-^B*^bn, 

It must be remembered that of all Anu 
mals, the elephant, dog, beaver, and ape, have 
the greatest ^^gree of instinct.- JEdi^. 

THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR 

Is so singular a part of Nature, that the curi" 
osity of the young mind will feel gratified in 
having its attention directed towards it; its 
height and situation yield one of the most inte- 
resting objects in the world. 

«« With regard to Gibraltar, the views from 
its summit are interesting and sublime I From 
its bare ridge on which we stand with a kind of 
dread, we see to the southwrard, on the oppo- 
site side of the straits, Apeshill, theAbyla of 
the ancients, generally covered at the top with 
clouds, and the African shore tapering down 
from ity and shutting in wiihthecoastof Spain, 
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Che entnmcc of the straiU, and the yiew of the 
distant waters of the Atlantic i To the eastward 
the Mediterranean stretches out in boandless 
prospect, and on its northern side rise the 
mountains of Grenada, the lofly sammits of 
"whicli are generally covered with snow, or ba- 
rfed with thtck clouds I Lastly to the westward 
the bay- of Gibraltar lies beneath our feet ; on 
the opposite side stands the town of Algesiras, 
and behind it rise the mountains which form a 
pretty branch of the Grenada chain, and ter- 
sainate at the straits, where they open out to- 
wards the Atlantic, Standing on the summit of 
the Filtar of Hercules, we contemplate witk 
pleasure the ancient boundaries of navigation, 
one of which we seem to tread beneath our feet! 
The departed glories of the Mediterranean 
shores, the present ascendancy of the human 
mind in Britain, Gaul, Germany, and Russia, 
and the probable future destinies of the Western 
Continent, rush full upon thenund, and strongly 
impress us with tlie ever-changing state of the 
moral world, the uncertainty of political calcu- 
lations, and the frailty and vanity of human 
life l—Semple, 

THE HUMAN MIND 

Is the grand object of improvement with the 
wise and reflecting of every sect ; and we shall 
do well to pay so important a subject every 
proper attention. 

" Oar mind is ourselves, and our chief care 

phould be its culture and ornament. There is 

'i>othing of equal importance. Whrti we remove 

lience, when death puts a period to our present 

%tate of action and existence, we leave behind 
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ti8 our eKtateM and treasares— we drop oar titles 
and all external omameuts I Bat we shall 
carry with os the same temper and disposition 
which we had here, and our works follow as. 
Are we onholy i we- shall be hereafter lodged 
in the company of such beings. Are we' now 
proud ? we shall then be abased. Are we linm^ 
ble ? we shall then be exalted. Are we pure 
In heart ? we shall then see Ood. Are we mer. 
cifnl ? we shall then obtain mercy. It is incum' 
bent on as therefore to employ some time in 
considering the nature and obligations of those 
virtues and dispositions of mind upon which so 
much depends ; to confirm ourselves in the love 
and practice of them, and to watch against 
temptations that might ensnare us, and carry 
us from the course which leads to happiness !" 
Dr. Lardner, 

DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 

IN religion are attended with many advan* 
tages, though by the ignorant and bigotted they 
are furiously reprobated. 

" Differences of opinion have in all ages pre. 
vailed among Christians. If we possessed ihe 
disposition which Christianity labours, above 
ail other qnalitiesi to inculcate, these differences 
would do little harm. If that disposition be 
wanting, other causes, even were these absent, 
would continually rise up to call forth the ma- 
levolent passions into action. Differences of 
opinion, when accompanied with mutual cha- 
rity, which Christianity forbids then* to violate, 
for the jnost part are innocent and for some 
purposes, useful. They promote enquiry, dis- 
cnseioni and knowledge. They help to keep 
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up an attention to religions subjects* and & ^o^ 
cem about them, which might be apt to die 
away in the calm and silence of anivenal 
agreement."— Dr. Paltsf. 

GOLDSMITH 

Is so favourite an author with the public, that 
an estimate of his writings will be perused with 
pleasure : his prose and poetry seem alike to 
meet our approbation. 

"There is sometliing in Goldsmith*s prose 
that to my ear is uncommonly sweet and har- 
monious ; it is clear, simple, easy to be under- 
stood ; we never want to read his period twice 
over, except for the pleasure it bestows. Ob< 
scurity never calls us baclc to a repetition of it. 
That he was a Poet there is no doubt, but the 
paucity of his verses does not allow us to rank 
him in that higli station where his genius might 
have carried him. There must be bulk, va- 
riety, and grandeur of design, to ccNi^titute a 
first-rate Poet. The <. Deserted Village,' 'Tra- 
veller,' and * Hermit,' are all specimens, lieau- 
tifttl as such, but they are only birds' eggs on a 
string, and eggs of small birds too 1 One great 
magnificent whole must be accomplished before 
we can pronounce upon the maker of verses to 
be the Poet. Pope himself never earned that title 
by a work of any magnitude but his Homer, and 
that being a trantlatiom only constitutes him an 
accomplished versifier. Distress drove Gold- 
smith upon undertakings neither congenial with 
hi& studies, nor worthy of his talents. 1 lemem- 
ber him when in his chamber in the Temple, 
he shewed me the beginning of^is * Animated 
Katurej' it was with a sigh such as genius 
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dravB yfrhen hard necessity drives it firom its 
heart to dradge for bread, and talk of birds 
and beasts, and creeping things, which Pid- 
cock's showman would have done as well. Poor 
fellow I he hardly knew an ass from a male, 
nor a tarkey from a goose, but when he saw it 
on the UkhleV*— Cumberland, 

THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Is an invalaable record, and its contents in 
every point of view are deserving oar attention ; 
they are indeed highly impressive, and emi- 
nently conducive to our moral improvement* 

** The parables of the New Testament are 
many of them such as would have done honour 
to any book in the world; I donotmean in style 
and diction, but in the choice of the subjects, in 
the structure of the narratives, in the aptness, 
propriety, and force of the circumstances wo- 
ven into them, and in some, as that of * The 
Good Samaritan,* the * Prodigal Son, the ' Pha- 
risee and Publican,' is an union of pathos and 
simplicity, which in the best productions of hu- 
man genius, is the fruit only of a much exerci- 
sed, and well cultivated judgment. The * Lord's 
Prayer,' for a succession of solemn thoughts^, 
for fixing the attention upon a few great points, 
for saitableness for every condition, for suffici- 
ency* for conciseness without obscurity, for the 
weight and real importance of it» petitions is 
without an equal or rival. From whence did 
these come^i Wb'euce bad this man this wisdom? 
Was our Saviour in fact a well instructed phi« 
losopher, whilst he is represented to us as an il- 
literate peasant ? Or shall we say that soma 
early Christiaiu of tast« aod edncation conu 
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posed these pieces and ascribed thein to Cltfist ? 
Beside all other incredibilities in this account, 
I answer with Dr. Jortin, that they coulA no$ 
do it. >o specimens of composition which the 
Christians of the first centnry have left us, aa- 
thorise as to believe that they were eqaal to the 
task. And how little qualified the Jews, the 
countrymen and companions of Christ, were to 
assist him in the undertaking, may be judged 
of from the traditions and writings of theirs, 
which were the nearest to that age. The whole 
collection of the Talmud is one continued proof 
into what follies they fell, whenever they left 
their bible, and how little capable they were of 
furnishing out such lessons as Christ delivered l" 

X>r. Paley. 



JOHNSON 

Was termed not nnfreqnently the Coionua of 
Xitera^re— his character therefore, drawn by 
the hmid of a master who knew him personally, 
must be acceptable. 

« The expanse of matter which Johnson had 
found room for in his intellectual storehouse, 
the correctness with which he had assorted it, 
and the readiness with which he could turn any 
article that he wanted to make present use of, 
were the properties in him which I contem. 
plated with most admiration. As a Poet, his 
translations of * Juvenal' gave him a name in 
the world, and gained him the applause of 
Pope. He was a writer of tragedy, but his 
' Irene' gives him no conspicooas rank in that 
department. As an essayist he merits more con- 
sideration ; his •* Ramblers' are in every body's 
hands f about them, opinioDs vary, and % rather 
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beiie%e the style of these essays is not now con- 
sidered as a good model ; this he corrected in 
his more advanced age, as may be seen in his 
*' I4ve8 of the Poets^ where his diction, though 
occasionally elaborate, and highly metaphori. 
cal, is not nearly so inflated and ponderous, as 
in the * Ramblers/ He was an acnte and abl« 
critic ; the enthasiastic admirers of Milton and 
the friends of Oray, will have something to 
complain of, bat criticism is a task which no 
man execntes to all men's satisfaction. In 
works professedly of fancy he is not very co. 
pions, yet in his * Rasselas' we have much to 
admire, and enough to make us wish for more^ 
It i» the work of anillomiBated mind, and offers 
many wise and deep reflections, cloathed in 
beautiful and harmonious diction. VTe are not 
indeed familiar with such personages as John- 
son has imagined for the characters of his fable, 
but if we are not exceedingly interested in their 
story, we are infinitely gratified with their coo« 
versations and remarks. In conclnf4dn, John- 
son's era was not wanting in men, to be distin- 
guished for their talents, yet if one was to be . 
selected out as the first great literary character 
of the time, I believe all voices would concur 
in naming him."— Cumfrertontf* 

THE METHODS OF IMPROVEMENT 

Are five ; Dr. "Watts has very fully explained 
them in his incomparable work, entiUed* ' The 
Improvement of the mind/* 

«• THERE are>Soe eminent means or methods* 
whereby the mind is improved in knowledge ; 
and these arc. Observation,. Reading, Instroe- 
tion by Lectures, Conversatio»i and Meditation j 





daU ■■■■ goc» Mraik Ibrwurd; he has 
ly fm*iamg% t» timrene. He otoervcs whe- 
•■y of hift acqaaiatamTe ; he en« 
heir health and their fiunily. 
Be gUarc* hiscjc, pcvhaps* at the shops as he 
pCMcs ; he adautrcs. perehaoce, the bullion of 
a hackle, aMi the aMtal of a tc»4un. If heez- 
petieace any flights «^ fiwcy, they are of a 
short cxtcst; of the aaase aatore as the flights 
of a iorcst bird clipped of his wings, and con- 
deauued to pass the remainder of his life in a 
fana>yard. 

" On the other hand, the aun of talent gives 
full scope to his imaginatioik Unindebted to 
the mggeations of Mirronnding objects, his whole 
•onl i» cBBpioyed. Be enters into nice calcu- 
lations; he digests sagacious reasonings. In 
i maginsrt on he declaims or describes, impressed 
with the deepest s>mpathy, or elevated to the 
lowest rapture. He makes a thousand new and 
admirable combinations. He passes through a 
thonsi^d imaginary scenes, tries his courage, 
tasks his ingenuity, and thus becomes gradually 
prepared to meet almost any of the many-co* 
loured events ofliuman life. If he observe the 
passengers, be reads their counteiAnces, con- 
jectures their past history, and forms a super- 
flcial notion of their wisdom or folly, their vir- 
tue or vice, their satisfaction or misery. If Jie 
observe the scenes that occur, it is with (he eyes 
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of an aitifit Ev«ry object is capable of rag« 
testing to him a volume of reflections. 

** The time of these two. persons in one respect 
resembles; it has brought them both to Hyde- 
park corner. In every other respect hovr dis- 
similar I 

<* Probably nothing has contributed so much 
to generate these opposite habits of mind as an 
early taste for reading. Books gratify and ex* 
cite our curiosity in innumerable ways. They 
force us to reflect : they present direct ideas of 
various kinds, and they suggest indirect ones. 
In a well written book we are presented with 
the maturest reflections, or the happiest flights 
of a mind of uncommon excellence ; and it is 
impossible that we can be much aconstomed to 
such companions, without attaining some resem* 
blance of thenu-^podwin. 

* 
THE POWER OF HABIT 

r 

]S particularly exemplied in the effects pro> 
duced by the company we k<eep ; the' ntrnpst 
vigilance, therefore, should be exercised on 
this important subject. 

" THE great power and force of custom forms 
an argument against keeping bad company. 
However shocked we may be at the flrst ap- 
proaches of vice, this shocking appearance 
foes off upon an intimacy with it. Custom will 
soon render the most di^^ustfql object familiar 
to our view; and this is indeed a kind provision 
of nature, to render labour, and toil, and dan- 
ger, which are the lot of man, more easy to hin|. 
The raw soldier, who trembles at the first em- 
coonter^ becomes a hardy veteran in » few 
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renders danger familiar, 
It to him* 

is intended for oar goods 
like oiiwr kind appointments of nature, 
■ ^ ma d intD a nuschief. The well dis* 
yoath* entering Anst into bad company, 
rked as what he sees and what he hears, 
good principles which he had imbibed ring 
his cars an alarming lesson against the wick* 
of his eompanions. Bat, alas i this sen- 
sibility is of a day's oontinnance. The nex.t jo- 
vial meeting makes the horrid picture of yester- 
day more easily endared. Virtae is soon thought 
a severe mlc « an inconvenient restraint : a 
few pangs of conscience now and then whisper 
to him that he once had better thoughts : bat 
even Uwse by d^rees die away, and he who 
at first was shocked even at the appearance of 
vice, is formed by custom into a profligate 
leader of vidoos pleasures. So carefully should 
we oppose the first approaches of sin I so vigi- 
lant should we be against so insidious an 
enemy I— Ot^ran. 

THE GOLDEK MEAK 

Is assaredly the most desirable ; because the 
wants of man are few ; and too great abundance 
involves its possessors in distress and misery. 

_ • 

•* When the plains of India were burnt up by 
a long drought, Hamet and Raschid, two nMgh- 
bonring shepherds, faint with thirst, stood at 
the common boundary of their grounds, with 
their Aoeks and herds panting round them, and 
in extremity of distress prayed for wafer. On 
a sudden tha air wa8b«ealmed> the birdseeMed 
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to chirp, and the flocks to Weat. They tarn«d 
their eyes every way, and saw a being of 
mighty stature advancing through the valley^ 
whom they knew on his nearer approach to be 
the genius of Pistributioli. In one hand beheld 
the sheaves of plenty, and in itie other the sabre 
of destruction. 

The shepherds stood trembling, and would 
have retired before him ; but he called to them 
with a voice gentle as the breeze that plays in 
the evening among the spices of Sabsa ; Flee 
not from your benefactor, children of the dust I 
I am come to oflFer you gifts; which only yoar 
own folly can make vain. You here pray for 
water, and water I will bestow ; let me kno^ 
with how much you will be. satisfied: speak 
not rashly ; consider, that of whatever can be 
enjoyed by the body, excess is no less dange- 
rous than scarcity. When you remember the 
pain of thirst, do not fo^et the danger of suffo^ 
cation. How, Hamet, tell me yqiir .request. .. 

" O being, kind and beneficent I says H^aaet, 
let thine eye pardon ray confusion. I entreat 
a little brook, which in summer shall never be 
dry, and in winter shall never overflow. 

" It is granted, replied the. genius ; and im- 
mediately he opened the ground with his sa- 
bre ; when a fountain bubbling up under their 
feet, scattered its rills over the meadows ; the 
flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees 
spread a greener foliage, and the flocks and 
herds quenched thmr thirst. 

** Then turning to Raschid, thegenins'invited 
him likewise to offer his petition. J request, 
says Raschid, that thou wilt turn the Ganges 
throagh my groiiiids» with all his -watiersy and 
atl their inhabitants. 

« Hftmet was struek with the ^reatiieM of hia 
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I 
ttdghbottr's sontimetits* and secretly repined in 
Im hemrty that be had not made the same pe- 
tition before 4iim ; when the geoio's spoke : 
Rash nan, be not insatiable I Rememt>er, to 
tbee that'is nothing, which thoa can>>t not use ; 
aad how are tby wants greater than the wants of 
Bamet ? 

•* Ravhid repeated his desire, and pleased 
himself with the mean appearance that Hamet 
would make* in the presence of the proprietor 
of the Ganges. The genins then retired to. 
wards the rirer, and the two shepherds stood 
waiting the event. 

As Rasehid was looking with contempt npon 
bis neighbour, on a sodden was heard the roar 
of torrents, aod they fonnd, by the mighty 
stream, that the mounds of the Ganges were 
bfoken. The flood rolled forward into the 
lands of Rasehid, his plantations were torn np, 
his flocks overwhelmctj^, he was swept away be- 
fore ft, and A crocodile devoured him l"—J>r. 
Johnmm, 

YOUTH 

Is the season of generous emotion ; and therQn 
fore it is a period most auspicious to intellectual 
and moral improvement. 

" In the midst of youth, health, and abnn. 
dance, the world is apt to appear a very gay 
and' pleasing scene; it engages our desire^ 
Mid in some degree iMtisfies them also. But i\ 
is wisdoi^to consider, that a time will coi|i4 
when yo9ki, h\ealih, and fortune, will all f ' 
lis ; nod if disappointment and vexation do i 
sour our taste for pleasure* at least sickness i 
iB^rvuliti will dMttoy it. In these glooc j 
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aeasonsi and above all at the approach of death, 
wliat will become of as withont religion i When 
tills world fails, whitlier shall we flee if we ex> 
pect no refu^ in another? Without a holy 
hope in Ood, resignation to hifl will, aiid trust 
in hkn- for deliverance, what is there that can 
secure as against the evils of life i 

Youth is the season to form religions habits ; 
the earliest principles are generally the ihost 
lasting ; and those of a religious cast are seldom 
wholly lost. Though th^ temptations of the 
world may now and then draw the well-prin- 
cipled youth &side ; yet his principles being 
continually at war with his practice, there it. 
hope, that in the end the better part may over- 
come the worse, and bring on a reformation : 

'whereas he who has suffered habits of vice to 
get possession of his youth, has little chance of 
being brought hack to a sense of religion. Somo 
calatjiity must rouse him. He must be aw:a* 
kened by a storm, orsl9ep forever. How much 
better is it, then, to make that easy to us which 
we know is best I and to form those habits now, 
which hereafter we shall -wish we had formed f 
** youth is introductory to manhood, to which 
it is, properly speaking, a state of preparation. 
During this season -we must qualify ourselves 
for the parts we are to act hereafter. In man- 
hood we bear the fruit which has in youth been 
planted. If we have sauntered away our youth ,» 
we must expect to be ignorant men. If Indo- 
Tence and inattention have taken an early pos. 
session of us, they will probably increase as we 
Hdvanee in life, and make us a burden to our- 

, selves, and useless to society. If, again, we 

' ^ifer ourselves to be misled by vicious incli-. 
Ations, they will daily get new strength^ koA 

' ' 'fd in 4iMolate lives. 
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KE8BKTHKMT 



" KESKNTHBHT nwy be <li>tui(al*)i*d into 
>^B- mud Tttoigt. Aiigtr i> the pun we uOec 
KB Ihi rcuipt of *n i^Jnry or mSioa\, with 



Beflections pioper for tbia paipott «re the 
lawinB -. tbe pouibility at niittaking ihc mo- 
ec from vtiich the conduct that offendi ui 
oceeded : ho« afteti our own Dff«nca have 
ea the cuise of ioiidperteijcy, when they 
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TKlsnu of klndoess are sweet* ft«d that tliere it 
neither honour, nor virtue, nor utility, in re» 
asting them. To this we shall particularly aid^ 
vert; for too many, think themselves bound to 
cherish and keep alive their indignation* #hea 
they find it dying away of itself. 

" We should remember, that others bare 
their passionsi their prejudices, their favourite 
aims, their fears, their cautions, their interestSt 
their sudden impulses, their varieties of ap- 
prehensions, as well as ourselves. We may r^ 
^Uect what has sometimes passed in onr 
9iinds, when we have been on the wrong side 
pf a quarr^ ; and imagine the same to be pas- 
sing in our adversary's mind now : when we 
became sensible of our misbehaviour, what 
palliations we perceived in it, and expected 
pthers to perceive ; how we were affected by 
the kindness, and felt the superiority, of a ge- 
nerous reception and ready forgiveness ; how 
persecution revived our spirit with our enmity, 
i^id seemed to justify that conduct in our* 
selves, whiob we befor^ blamed." 

Dr, Paiey* 



THE BBAUTIES OF NATURE 

Are open to ail, fwd by aU may be relished 
and enjoyed. A taste for them is highly desira- 
ble and we should <;herish it as the sonrce of 
real pleasure. 

«' THE scenes of Nature contribnte power- 
fdlly to inspire that serenity which heightent 
their beanties, and is necessary to onr full en» 
joyment of tbem. By a secret sympathy, th« 
Bonl catches the harmony which she contem- 
plates ; and the frame within assimilates itself 

OS 
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t» Hut whbovt. IB this state of sweet compo^ 
wmre, we become sasceptible of Tirtaoas im* 
pteiaioas Iroai almost every sanonnding object* 
The patient ox is viewed with generoos com- 
plmdtocy ; the gnileless sheep with pity ; and 
the playfal Iamb with emotions of tenderness 
and love. We rejoice with the horse in his li^ 
bertf and exemption from toil, while he ranges 
at large throogh enamelled pastures. We are 
charmed with the songs of birdt» soothed with 
the has of insects, and pleased with the spor. 
tive motions of ftishes, because these are ex. 
pressions of enjoyment ; and, having felt a 
common Interest in the gratifications of infe- 
rior beings, we shall be no longer indifferent to 
their sufferings, or become wantonly instni« 
mental in producing them. 

'< But the tasie for natural beauty is subser« 
vient to higher purposes than those which have 
been enumerated. The cultivation of it not 
only refines and humanizes, but dignifies and 
exalts the affections. It elevates them to the 
admiration and love of that Being, who is the 
author of all that is fair, sublime, or 90od in 
the creation. ScepticLsm and irreligion are 
hardly compatible with the sensibility of heart 
which arises from a ju6t and lively relish of 
the wisdom, harmony, and order subsisting in 
the world around us. Emotions of piety must 
spring up spontaneously in the bosom that is in 
unison with all animated nature. Actuated by 
this beneficial and divine inspiration, man finds 
a fane in every grove ; and glowing with de- 
vout fervour, he joins his song to the universal 
chorus, or muses the praise of the Almighty in 
Biore expressive silence r'<p-i>r,PereivaZf 
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PERSONAL ELEGANCE 

Is tbat kind of beauty which resalU from .the 
whole, bnt which is easier conceived than ex- 
pressed; it is thus happily delineated : 



If 



PERSONAL elegance, or grace, i& a fugitive 
Instre, that never settles in any part of the 
body : yoa see it glance and disappear in the 
fealares and motions of a graceful person j it 
strikes your view ; it shines like an exhalation ; 
but the moment yon follow it the wandering 
flame vanishes, and immediately lights up in. 
something else. You may as well think of fix- 
ing the pleasing delusion of your dreams, or 
the colours of a dissolving ra|nbow. 

" Elegance is of this fugitive nature, because 
H exists chiefly in motion. It is communicated 
by the principle of action that governs the 
whole person ; it is found over the whole body« 
and is fixed no where. The curious eye pur- 
sues the wandering beauty, which it sees with 
surprise at every turn, but is never able to 
overtake. It is a waving flame, that, like the 
reflection of the sun from water, never settles ; 
it glances on you in every motion and dispo- 
sition of the body : its different powers through 
attitude and motion seem to be collected in 
dancing, wherein it plays over the arms, the 
legs, the breast, the neck, and in short the 
whole frame : but if grace have any fixed 
throne, it is in the face, the residence of the soul, 
where you think a thousand times it is just is- 
suing into view. 

« Elegance assumes to itself an empire equal 
to that of the soul ; it rules and inspires every 
part of the body« and makes use of all the hu- 

' OS 
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man powers ; but it particnlarly takes the pat* 
sioDs nnder its cbatiffe and difectioot and tonis 
them into a kind of artillery, with which it does 
i|l6iilte execation.— Usher, 

THE MARCH OF LIFE 

Ism> tmly interesting to njtall, that useful hints 
will be accepted- -take these suggeKtions, pro* 
oeeding from a sensible and liberal mind. 

'* IK oor progress through the world a thou" 
tand thingt stand continually in our way. 
Some people meet us fnll in the face, with op- 
posite opinions and inclinations. Some stand 
before us in our pursuit of pleasure or interest, 
and others follow close upon our libels. Now 
we ought* in the first place, to consider that 
tke road u aa frtt for one a* for another t and 
therefore we have tto right to expect that per- 
sons should go out of their way to let us pass» 
any more tlian we out of ours. Then if we do 
notrautnally yield and accommodate a little, it 
is clear that we must all stand still, or he 
thrown into a perpetual confusion of squeezing 
and justling. If we are all in a hurry to get on 
as fast as possible to some point of pleasure or 
interest in oor view, and do not occtuionally 
hold back when the crowd gathers and angry 
eontentions arise, we shall only augment the 
tumult, without advancing our own progre&s. 
On the whole it is our business to move on- 
wards steadily but quickly, obstructing others 
as little as possible, yielding a little to this 
man's pr^udices and that man's desires, and 
doing every thing in oar power to make th4 
Journey qf life easy to all our fellow travellex* 
w wtil M to ottrtclv«sr'-.*4frv« Sarbauldk 
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TJIE HORSE 

19 80 noble an animal that we are not to won* 
der that the natural historian is so profuse in 
his praise ; bis good qaalities are entitled to 
our special attention. 

" THE reduction of the Horst to a domesljc' 
state is the greaitest acquisition from the. ani> 
mal world which was ever made by the art 
and iodnstry of man. This noble animal par< 
takes of the fatigues of war, and seems to feel 
the glory of victory I Equally intrepid as his 
master, he encounters danger and death with 
ardour and with magnanimity. He delights in 
the. noise and tumult of arms, and annoys the 
enemy with resolution and alacrity. But it is 
not in perils and conflicts alone that the Horat 
willingly cooperates with his master, he like' 
wise participates of human pleasures. He ex* 
nits in the chacp and toamament»'-his eyes 
sparkle with emulation in the course! But 
though bold and intrepid, be suffers not him- 
self to be carried off by a furious ardor- he 
represses his movements, and knows how to 
govern and check the natural vivacity and 
fire of his temper. He not only yields to the 
hand, but seems to consult the inclination of 
his rider. Uniformly obedient to the impres- 
sions he receives, he flies or stops and regu. 
lates his motions entirely by the will of his 
master. He in some mefusure renounces his 
very existence to. the pleasure of man. He de- 
livers up his Vhole powers, he reserves nothing 
and often dies rather than disobey the man.. 
dates of his governor r'—^t<^<m. 
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THE STAGES OF HUMAN LIFE 

AR& gradual and saccessive, each iBcharae- 
t^riaed by some striking pecaliarity— take them 
as described by the pen of an emineut phy- 
sician. 

" BEHOLD the Child whom yon lately fond* 
led in your arms now contending with his play- 
fellows in bo3'i«tb sports 1 Again— observe hitn 
who lately returned from school with his 
satchel in his hand, now panting foremost in 
the chace 1 And now see Hanhood stamped 
upon the downy cheekl - Let us likewise >e- 
member the equally gradual declension. At 
length the sturdy son supports his feeble Sire I 
For he who in his youth was swiftest in the 
race, is now scarcely able to uphold his tot- 
taring limbs. The man of war, whose sturdy 
ami wielded the blood thirsting sword of batUe* 
is now bending under the weight of his own 
body. Behold his sinews are dried up and the 
purple current that bounded in his veins, now 
heavily and scarcely creeps along ! In every 
part alike the powers of this wonderful ma- 
chine decay. The teeth, designed both for 
use and ornament, robbed of their beautiful 
enamel* become unsightly, and drop out of their 
sockets. The penetrating eye that searched 
into the very abyss of thought, is altogether 
useless or but dimly discern the rays of 'light- 
Manly fortitude is now no more and wisdom 
it»el£.retires from the decayed mansion." 

J}r, Hugh Smiths 
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THE WORKS OF CREATION 

Are a never failing tlieme of contemplation ; 
fsvery part is deaerving attention ; . and affords 
a disjalay of the perfections of. the Supreme 
Being, but our faculties %re Jimited and we 
meet with many things which exceed our com- 
yrehension. 
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THE supreme intellect embraces in one 
eomprefaensive view, the whole svstem of ere. 
ationrand whatever is the work of infinite 
visdwm. is destined to some usafol and benefi- 
cial end. The lion and the tyger, the vulture 
knd the shark, ^faich mnb mad« only for an. 
noyance may have part* to aat in the Univertal 
System highly beneficial. to the whole but, of 
which we are totally ignorant, and the mole, 
condemned to a life of subtesraneanT darkness 
apparently destitute of every source of enjoy- 
ment, may experience a degree of happiness 
suited to its nature, and of which we cannot 
form any conception. If we examine a com- 
plex piece of mechanism, and observe the re- 
gularity of its operataoBS and movements, 
although we'may not perhaps comprehend the 
utility of each part, and the piftticular action 
of each wheel or spring, yet in considering ttkat 
Irom the motions of the whole machine some 
great effect is produced, ire sUUI readily con- 
clude that none of its parts are uselens. Theae 
observations have an evident tendency to inU 
prove the mind and ameliorate the heart. They 
all' ooncnr to illuminate thennddrstanding and 
to inspire the most exalted sentiments of mo- 
rality and religion, to iostmet the ignorant, fa 
cheek presumption and confoond Atheism." 

Of 
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A ROYAL EPITAPH, 

Sn^OULAR either for aentimentor expre«rioii» 
will be sure to attract notice ; the following 
is a real eoriosity. Happy- would it be both 
for Prince and Subject did all Khtg$ qf th€ 
earth stady to merit the inscription of it on 
their tombs. 

" WHAT I could accomplish by good meuiB 
I neorr did by evil. - *•* 

*• What I could obtain by peace, I never forc- 
ed by war. 

*< I never chastised- in jmft^ic him whom I 
could private^ amend or whose amendment 
I had not preciouUy attempted. 

** I never allowed my tongue to utter an tcit- 
tnUht nor did 1 ever permit mine ears to listen 
to the jUMerm-, 

** I was not prodigal in expending, nor ao» 
TweUma tn accumulating. 

'« I have gritved for those whom I punished, 
Imt when 1 have pardoned I have been^'o3{/W. 

«« I was bom a Man among Men, therefore 
do the worms devour me, but I lived virtuouUy 
the wrtuQut, and therefore my soul hat 
repose with Ood P'^^Southey, 

TASTE 

Is that power of the mind by which we relish 
the beauties of Mature and of Art ; and it is a 
fachlty capable of very great improvement. 
The advantages and pleasuies flowing from it» 
i^^ •nltivation are innumerable. • 

•< THE cultivation of taste is recommended 
by the happy cffccU which it naUirally tends 
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to prodnce on human life. The mMt busy 
■tan in the most active sphere cannot be 
always occupied by business. Neither can the 
most gay and floarisbing situations of fortune 
afford any man the power of filling all his 
hoars with pleasure. Life must always languish 
In the hands of the idle. It will frequently 
languish even in the hands of the busy, if they 
have not some employment subsidiary to tliat 
which forms their main pursuit. How then 
•hall those vacant spaces, those nn<;mployed 
intervals^ which more or less occur in the life 
of every one be filled up ? How can we con- 
trive to dispose of them in any way that shall 
be more agreeable in itself, or more consonant 
to the dignity of the human mind, than in the 
entertainments of taste, and the study of po- 
lite literature ? 

** He who is so happy as to have acquired a 
relish for these, has always at hand an inno- 
cent and irreproachable amusement for his 
leisure hours, to save him from the danger of 
many a pernicious passion. He is in no hazard 
of being a burden to himself, or obliged to 
court the riot of loose pleasures, in order to re^ 
lieve the tediousness of existence. 

" The pleasures of taste refresh the mind after 
the toils of the intellect, and the labours of 
abstract study ; and they gradually raise it 
above the attachments of sense, and prepare 
it for the enjoyments of virtue. 

" So consonant is this to experience, in the 
education of youth, no object has in every age 
appeared more important to wise men, than to 
tincture them early with a relish for the enter- 
tainments of taste. The transition is commonly 
mtide with ease from these to the discharge of 
the l^gher and more important dnties of life. 

Q6 
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Oood hopes may be entertained of those whostf 
minds have this liberal and elegant tarn. It U 
favoorable to many virtues; whereas, to be en- 
tirely devoid of relish for eloqnenee, poetry, 
or any of^the fine art&, is justly construed to be 
an unpromising symptom of youth, and rai«e9 
Mispicions of their being prone to low gratifica- 
tions, or destined to drudge In the more vulgar 
and illiberal pursuits of life."-^J3fa<r. 

DEVOTION 

1^ a passion of the mind arising ft'om the con* 
temptation of the divine perfections ; it is at 
once sublime and elevated, it seizes the ima- 
gination and impresses the heart. . 

" A DEVOTIOKAL spirit, united to good 
tepse and a cheerful temper, gives that stcadi- 
ne» to vii'lue, which it always wants when 
produced and supported by gf>od natural dispo- 
sitions only. It corrects and humanizes those 
constitational vices, which it is not able en- 
tirely to subdue ; and though it too often fails 
to render men perfectly virtuous, it preserves 
them from becoming utterly abandoned. It 
has, besides, the m'ost favourably influence on 
all the passive virtues ; it gives a itoflness and 
sensibility to the heart, and a mildness and 
l^entleness to the manners ; but above all it 
produce! an universal charity and love to man- 
kind, however diffefTeiit in station, country, or 
religion. 

<* There is a sublime yet tender melancholy, 
almost the common attendant on genius, which 
la too apt to degenerate Irfto glooin and dis- 
Irust with the world. D^otion is admirably 
({aienlated to soothe this disposittoni by iluMi- 
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•iWy leading the mind, wfcile It seems to in- 
dalge ity to those prospects which calm every 
murmnr of discontent, and diffuse a cheefal- 
Hess over the darkest hours of human |ife. 

" Persons in the pride of high health and 
spirits, who are keen in the pursnite of plew. 
snrc, interest, or ambition, have either no ideas 
on this sabject, or treat it as the ertthnsiasm of 
a weak mind. Bat this really sho^s great 
narrowness of understanding ; a very little re- 
flection and acqnaintance with nature might 
teach them on how precarious a foundation 
their boasted iiidependence on religion is built; 
the thousand nameless ac^idfents that may de 
stroy it; and though for some years they should 
escape these, 'y^^ <^*^* ^*™^ '""^^ impair the 
greatest vigour of health and spirits, and de- 
prive them of all those objects, for which only, 
at present, they think life worth enjoying. It 
should seem, therefore, very necessary to secnre^ 
some permanent object, some real support to 
the mind, to cheer the soul, when all others 
shall have lost their influence. 

" The greatest inconvenience, indeed, that 
attends devotion, is its^aking Ruch a vast hold 
of the affections, as sometimes threatens the 
extinguishing of every other active principle of 
the mind. For, when the devotional spirit falls 
in with a melancholy temper, it is too apt to de- 
press the^lnd entirely to sink into the weakest 
superstition, and to produce a total retirement 
and abstraction flrom the world, and all the du- 
ties of life/'-Pr. Oregof^. 

BAD COMPANY 

Has mined its tens of thoasands; its pemi- 
•tent aioeto ar« sad hayoiid«spvMaiMii no^Wt 
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thing has proved more fatal to the liaiiig ge- 
neration. 

" AK ancient historian, mentioning the laws 
which Charondas gave the Tharians, says: 
' He enacted a law with reference to an eoilf on 
which former lawgivers had not animadverted; 
that of keeping bad company. As he ccmcerv- 
ed, tliat the morals of the good were sometimes 
quite ruiaed by their jdissolote acqaaintance ; 
that vice was apt, like an infections disease, to 
spread itself and extend its contagion ; he ex- 
pressly enjoined, that none should engage in 
any intimacy or familiarity with immoral per- 
sons ; appointed that an accusation might be 
exhibited for keeping had company ; and laid 
a heavy fine on such as were convicted of it.' 

" The impression made on u^ by what we 
-hear, is nsually much stronger than that re- 
ceived by us from what we read. That which 
passes in our usual intercourse is listened to 
without fatiguing us: each then taking his tum« 
in speaking, our attention is kept awake : we 
mind throughout what is said, while we are at 
liberty to express our own sentiments of it, to 
confirm, or object to it ; to hear any part of it 
repeated, or to ask what questions we please 
concerning it. Discourse is an application to our 
eyes as well as ears; and the one organ in here 
8p far assistant to the other, that it greatly in. 
creases the force of what is transmitted to our 
minds by it. The air and action of the speaker 
give no small importance to his words ; and the 
very tone of his voice adds weight to his rea- 
soning. 

'* That bad companions will make us as bad 
as themselves, I do not absolutely affirm. When 
we are not kept from their vices by oar prin- 
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elples, we may be by our constitations ; vre 
may be less profliurate than they, by being 
more cowardly ; but what I advance as cer- 
tain is, that we cannot be safe among theni» 
and that they will in some degree, and may in 
a very great one, hurt onr movals. Pythago- 
ras, before he admitted anyone into his school 
inqolred who were his intimates ; jnstly con- 
cluding, that they who could choose immoral 
companions would not be much profited by hia 
instructions."— i)ean Bolton, 

ANCIENT ROME 

Was a grand spectacle, but its beginning was 
•mail, its progress gradual, and its meridian 
glory excited the wonder of the world I Even 
its ruins' are now the admiration of mankind, 

- " THE city of Rome, as well as its inhabitants, 
was in the beginning rude and unadorned. Those 
old rough soldiers looked on the effects of the 
politer arts as things fit only for an effeminate 
people ; as too apt to soften and unnerve men ; 
and to take from that martial temper and 
ferocity, which they encouraged so much and 
so universally in the infancy of their state. 

" Their houses were, what the name they 
gave them signified, only a covering for them, 
and a defence against bad weather. These 
sheds of theirs were more like the retreats of 
wild beasts, than the habitations of men; 
and were rather flung together as chance led 
them, than formed into regular streets and 
openings. Their walls were half mud, and their 
roofs pieces of wood stuck together: nay, even 
this WW «a ftfter-improvement ; for in the time 
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of BoBMiliii their lioQict were eoveredonly with 
•traw. 

«' If they had any thing that wai^ fioer than 
ordinary* it was generally employed in setting 
off the temples of their gods ; and when these 
began to be famished with etataes» of which 
they had "none till long after Name's time* they 
were probably more fit to inspire terror than 
delight ; and seemed rather formed so as to be 
horrible eooagh tostrike an awe into those who 
worshipped them, than handsome enough to 
invite any one to look upon them for pleasure. 
TheirdesigUflftuppoftei was answerable to their 
materials; and if their gods were of earthen 
ware, they were reckoned better than ordina- 
ry ; for many of ^em were chopped out of 
wood. 

*' One of the chief ornaments in those timet, 
both of the temples and private houses, con* 
sisted in their ancient trophies; which were 
trunks of trees cleared of their branches, and 
■o formed into a rough kind of posts. These 
were loaded with the weapons they had taken 
in war ; and you "may easily conceive what 
tort of ornaments these posts most make when 
half decayed by time, and hung about with 
old rusty arms besmeared with the blood of 
their enemies. 

*■ Rome was not then that beantiftil Itome, 
the very ruins of which at this day are sought 
after with so much pleasure ; it was a town 
which carried an air of terror in its appear- 
ance; and which made people shudder, when- 
ever they first entered within its gates." 

Spenec* 
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THE DISCHARGE OF DUTY 

Is powerfully urged by the brevity of life, a 
motive wliich seems most obvious and yet« 
alas I is most shamefully overlooked. 

" HOW great a part of our time is necessarily 
consumed by that shorter death- -our sleep f 
what large demands are made on the rest of it 
by our meals— by our justifiable recreations ; 
by the forms and civilities to which a proper 
correspondence with oar fellow creatures oblige 
us! Add to these necessary deductions, the ma- 
ny casual ones with which we all unavoidably 
meet, and it will soon appear what an exceed- 
ingly small part of our continuance upon earth 
we have to bestow on such purposes of livings 
as alone can be of credit to us. 

" We are further to reflect, that in the Small 
part of our life in which we can be employed 
like reasonable creatures, opportunities for do- 
ing what may be of the greatest moment do 
not always occur ; and sometimes, if lost, are 
never again to be found. 

" We depend very much on circumstances 
and things without us, and over which we have 
no command. Nor is it only this dependence 
which requires us so carefully to watch our op- 
portunities of improvement; we have a still 
more awakening call, if possible, within our- 
selves, from restraints to which our powers are 
subjected. We cannot use these when and as 
we please, or chuse the time of life wherein 
to avail ourselves of our natural endowments, 
and to reap all the advantage .designed as iu 
them. 

'< When we are in yoathy oar pliant bodlea 
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easUy recekre whatever mien or motion can 
rceommend tts: where is the MWnd so difficult 
oar tong ae cannot then be taught to express ? 
Tb what speed may our feet then be broaght, 
and oar hands to what amazing dexterity ? Bat 
if we be advanced to manhood before tlie form* 
ing us in any of these ways is attempted* our 
endeavours will then either be quite fraitiessi 
or far less successfa) than the same endeavours 
would have been in*our earlier year^. 

" The very same it i^ with our understanding! 
with our will, ^th our passions. The searan 
for acquiring useful truths^ for subduing the 
evil tendency of our passions* and for fixing in 
tts right principles, that will influence every ac- 
tion of our future lives, is limited to a few 
years of oar continuance upon earth ; and if 
throughout these we neglect it, error or igno. 
ranee are entailed upon us ; -our passions be* 
come our masters, and wrong inclinations are 
so rooted and confirmed in us, that they de- 
feat all our endeavours to correct ihen)/' 

Dean BoUon, 

THE WASTE OF LIFE. 

This fable is ingenious and impressive ; the 
subject is interesting, and therefore deserving 
attention in ail the progressive stages of mor- 
tality. . 

'* OKCE Qpon a time the seven wise men of 
Chreece were met together at Athens; and it 
Was proposed that every one of them should 
mention what he thnaght the greatest wonder 
te the creation. One of them proposed the 
bpinions of some of the astronomers about the 
fixed ■Ian, which he believed to be lo mxaf 
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•uMy thtthmdcttch iu planets roUing ab<Mt 
it, stored with plants and animals like this 
<Baitlia 

« Fired with this thoaght, they agreed to 
eapplieate Jupiter, that he would at least per- 
mit them to take a joarney to the moon, and 
stay there three days in order to see the won- 
ders of that place, and give an account of them 
at their return. Jupiter consented; and orders 
ed them to assemble on a high mountain, where 
theie should be a cloud ready to convey them 
to the place that they desired to see. They 
picked out some chosen eompanionsiwha might 
assist them in describing and painting th^ ob- 
jects which they should meet with. 

'* At lenn^th they arrived at the moon, and 
found a palace there well fitted up for their 
receptien. Being very much fatigued with 
their journey, they kept at home till noon ; and 
being still faint, they refreshed themselves wUh 
a delicious entertainment. which they relished 
so well, that it overcame their curiosity. TM* 
day they only sa^ through the window that 
delightAal spot, adorned with the most beaatl- 
fnl flowers, to which the beams of the sun gave 
an uncommon lustre, and heard the singing of 
most melodious birds till evening came on. 

«* The next day they rose very early in order 
to begin their observations ; but some very 
beautiful young ladies of that country, coming 
to make them a visit, advised them first to re- 
cruit their strength, before they exposed them- 
selves to the laborious task they were about to 
undertake. 

<• The delicate meats, the rich wines, the 
beauty of these damsels, prevailed over the re- 
folntion of the strangers. A fine concert of mn- 
•to ifintrodacedithc ycung onea begin to dancei 
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•11 to taned to jollity ; ao that this^hole day 
WM HMiit in gmllanUy, Ull some of the neigh, 
boaring inhabitants, growing envious at their 
aurtb. rushed in with swords. 
• '* The elder part of the company tried to ap> 
pease the younger, promising the very next 
day they would bring the rioters to justice. 
This they performed* and the third day the 
cause was heard ; and what with accusations, 
pleadings, exceptions, and the judgment itself, 
the whole day was taken np, on which the 
term set by Jupiter expired. 

" On their return to Greece, all the country 
floched in upon them to hear the wonders of 
the moon described ; but all they could tell 
waa, for it was all they knew, that the ground 
was covered with green intermixed with dow- 
ers, and that the birds sung among tbebrMiches 
of the trees ; but what kind of flowers they 
saw, or what kind of birds they heard, they 
were quite ignorant. Upon which they were 
treated every where with contempt. 

" These three days are the three ages of roan. 
First, youtht in which we are too feeble to look 
into the works of the Supreme Being, and give 
ourselves up to idleness, luxury, and pastime. 
Secondly, fnankood, in which men are em- 
ployed in marrying, educating their children, 
and providing fortunes for them. Thirdly, 
old age, in which they are overwhelmed with 
law-suits and proceedings relative to their es* 
tates. Thus it .frequently happens, that men 
never consider to what end they were destin* 
ed« and why they came into the world." 

lamueui* 
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KAISINO THE HAND TO THE HEAD 

Is a very simple operation of the human body 
and yet replete with wonder. The wisdom of 
the Sapreme Being, indeed, is displayed in all 
the works of Creation* 

« THE wisdom of the Creator in the eon- 
stmction of animal bodies is seen, not so mooh 
in the separate as in the collective action of the 
bones, muscles, and their vessels ; in their ma* 
tnal subserviency and dependence ; in their 
contributing P^ether to one eflfect and one 
nse. 

*■ It has been said, that a man cannot lifL his 
hand to hishead, without finding reason enough 
to convince him of the existence of a Ood* 
And it is well said : for he has only to reflect* 
familiar as this action is, and simple as it 
seems to be, how many things are requisite for 
the performing of it ; fint, a long, hard, strong 
cylinder, in order to give to the arm its firm- 
ness and tension ; bat which, being rigid, and 
in its substance inflexible, can only tarn upon 
joints. 

" Secondly, therefore, joints for this pnr« 
pose, one at the shoulder to raise the arm, 
another at the elbow to bend it ; these joints 
continually fed with a soft mucilage, to make 
the parts slip eaaily upon one another, and 
held together by strong biaces to keep them in 
their position: then, thirdly, strings and wires* 
that i^f muscles and tendons, artificially in- 
serted for the purpose of drawing the bones ia 
the directions in which the joints-allow them to 
move* • , 

M fiUUierto we undersUnd the mechiuiiiBi 
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pr«Cty well ; yet we have hitherto only a ma. 
ehiae staadiDg still ; a dead orfanisatioB ; an 
apparatus. To put the system into -a state of 
aetivity, to set it at work^ a farther provision 
Is necessary ; vis. a ooBimantcation, with the 
brain by means of nerves. We know the ex- 
istence of this commnnicatioB, because we eaa 
see the communicating threads, and can trace 
them to the brain ; iu necesmty we alno know, 
heeavse if the thread be cot, if the oommnnica^ 
tion be intercepted, the maecle becomes para- 
lytic : bat beyoiMl this we know little, the or- 
ganiaation being- too minute and subtile fbr our 
inapeetion. 

" To what has been enumerated, as offici- 
atingr in the single act of a man's raising his 
hand to his head, must be added likewise, all 
that is necessary, and all that contributes to the 
growth, nourishment, and snstentation of the 
limb, the repair of its waste, the preservation 
Of its health, and the circulation of the blood 
through every part of It. 

•• All these share in the result: joh> in the 
eflfcct: and how all these, or any of fhem 
eome together without a designing, disposing 
intelligence, it is utterly impossible to con- 
eeive."-«Pa&y. 

THE LOVE OF FAME 

IS- a passion pregnant with utility ; lay this 
aside, and the race of man will be reduced into 
a state of ignoble and disgracefhl apathy. 

« THE love of fiime is a passion which nei, 
ther reason nor religion condemns. For though 
fame with posterity, in the strict analysis of it, 
w«ra a oiere nninteresting propositiott, amouit. 
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ing to nothing more than that somebody acted 
meritoriously ; yet it would not ueoessarily fol« 
lowy th|Lt true philosophy would banish the de- 
sire of it from the hamaa breaftt. 

" This passion may be wisely implanted in 
oar species, notwithstanding the corresponding 
object should in reality be very diflferent from 
what it appears in imagination. Bbt» after aU» 
who shall assure us that the pleasure of viit«f 
ous fajwe dies with its possc»«or» and reaches 
not to a further state of exigence i There is no* 
thing either absurd or unphilosophicaL in sop* 
posing it possible, at least that the praises of 
the good, that sweetest music to an honest eav 
in this world, may be echoed back to the man* 
sions of the next ; that the poet's description 
of fame may be literally true, and, though 
she walks upon earth, she may yet lift her 
head into heaven. 

« And can it be reasonable to seek to extin* 
gai»h a passion which, nature has universally 
lighted up in the huma» breast^ and which. w9 
constantly find to burn with most strength and 
brightness in the noblest and best formed bo* 
Roms i Accordingly, reveLatioo is so far from 
endeavouring to eradicate the seed which nar 
ture has thus deeply sown, that she rather seems 
to cherish and forward iU growth. To be ex* 
aUed with honamr, and to be had in eoerUutinq 
remtmbrancc, are in the number of those en^ 
couragements xwhich the Jewish dispensation 
offered to the virtuous ; and the person from 
whom the sacred author of the Christian sya* 
tern received his birth, is herself represented 
as rejoicing that all generations shoqld call heff 
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EARLY IMPKOVEMENT 

Should be recommended at all times, and on 
all occasions ; it is the parent of a thousand 
blessings. 

" WHEN the former part of oar life has been 
Bothlnff bat vanity, the latter end of it can be 
nothing but vexation. In short, ve most be 
miserable without some employment to £x, or 
some amusement to dissipate, onr thoaghts; 
and as we can neither command ama;iement in 
all places, nor relish it at all times, there is 
an absolnte <nece86ity for employnienL We 
may pnrsoe this or that new pleasure ; we may 
be Ibnd for a while of a new acquisition ; >at 
when the graces of novelty are worn off, and 
the briitkness of our first desire is over, the 
transition i» very quick and sudden, from an 
eagfer fondness to a cool indifference. Hence 
there is a restless agitation in our minds, still 
craving something new, till unsatisfied with it 
when pos6esi«ed ; till melancholy increases, as we 
advnnoe in years, like shadows lengthening 
toward the close of dp.y. 

" H6nce it is, that men of his stomp are con- 
tinually complaining the times are altered for 
the worse ; because the sprightliness of youth 
represented every thing in the most engaging 
light. When men are in- high good humour 
with themselves, they are apt to be so with all 
around them; the face of nature brightens up, 
and the sun shines with a more agreeable lus- 
tre : but when old age has out them off fh>m 
the enjoyment of false pleasures, and habitual 
vice has given them a distaste for the only true 
and lasting delighu; when a retrospect of their 
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past lives presents notbtngr to view bat one wide 
tract of ancaltivated ground ; a soul distent 
pered with spleen, remorse, and insensibility 
of each rational satisfaction, darkens and dis^ 
colours every object. The change is not in the 
times, but in them who have been forsaken by 
those gratifications which they would not for« 
■sake. 

" How much otherwise is it .with those who 
have treasured up an inexhaustible fund of 
knowledge t When a manr Imis been laying out 
that time in the pursuit of %ome great and inv 
portant truth, which ottteci waste in a circle of 
gay follies, he is conscious qt baving acted up 
to the dignity of his nature ; and from that cour 
scionsness there resnltsr that serene compla- 
cency which, though not so violent, is much 
preferable to the pleasures of animal life. He 
can travel on from strength to strength ; foo 
in literature as in war, each new conquest he 
gains impowers him to pusii his conquests still 
farther, and to enlarge the empire of reason. 
Thus he is ever in a progressive state, still ma- 
king new acquirements, still animated with 
hopes of future diMeoveries."~-'SBed. 

SOCIAL LIFE 

Has many blessings ; bnt there is a delicacy 
of behaviour and a propriety of conduct even 
in small natters necessary to mutual felicity. 

«« HAPPINESS in social life depends more 
upon attention to minute and apparently trivial 
circumstances, than is usually imagined. Those 
slight but daily offices in which affection de. 
lights to be employed, and those pourtesiesaad 

H 
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elTllitleft, wliieli politeness and good breedkig 
Aletaite» wn Absolutely essential to oar«oaifoit 
Mid tranqaillity.''-^i>r. Drake, 

FATHER AKD SON 

'Are endearing relations ; and their condnet 
to each other is essential to mutnal happiness 
VHl prosperity. 

•• What shall we say ? Which of these is hap- 
wier ? the son,' that maketh a glad father, or 
Uke father, blewed with sueh o>»f 

^* Fortnnftte yoolig man 1 who hast an heart 
onen so early to virthoos delights ; and canst 
Und thy own happiness, in retnrmn^ thy Ik. 
«her*s blessing apon his own head, 

" Aiid happy father I whose years have been 
prolonged, not as it often happens, to see his 
comforts fiill from him one after another, and 
to become at once old and destitute; bat to 
taste a new pleasure', not to be found among the 
vleasnres of youth, reserved for his age ; to 
reap the harvest of all his cares and labour in' 
the duty, affection, and folicity of his d«ar 
child. His very look bespeaks the inward sa- 
tisfaction of his ^eart. The infirmities of age 
•it light on him. He feels not the troubles Af 
Bfe : he smiles at the apprbach of death : sees 
Umself still living and honoured in the memory 
and the person of his son, his other, dearer 
•elf; and passes down to the receptacle of all 
the liyiJif in the ftflness of content and Joy." 

Qgden, 



SIR WILLIAM JONES'S EPITAPH, 
(Written by himself) 

This elfgant and aicctisg piece of oonap o 
fttion Is entitled to particular aitention ; it iP 
and impressive* 



' "< HBKE was depo8ite«ly 
The mortal part of a man. 
Who feared Gk»d, bnt not death ) 
' And maiaialned independence, 
• But sought not riches* 
Who thought 
Kmie below him, but the b«9e and nniiist ; 
Hloi^ above him, bat the wise and 
YirtwwiBi 
Who loyed 
Bm parents, kindred, friend*, and 
Qetantry, 
With an ardour 
Which was the chief source 
Of all his pleasures, and all his pains ; 
A«id who havisf devoted 
His U£o to thfi'vr service, 
Aa4to 
The improvement of his mind, 

Retiigned it calmly, 

€Mvisg glory to bis Creaiior ; 

Wishing peace on e«jcth> 

A«dwith 

Good will to all creatnnss* 

On the twenty, -seventh day of April, 

iB the year of our blessed Red/oemer, 

One thoasand seven handfied and 

HiAety«fo»r.'* 
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VANITY 

Is so common a passion that we meet with it 
in almost every character ; it is, however, to 
he restfained and regulated ; and the following 
observations respecting it are worthy attention. 

" VANITY, (and the same may be said of sel- 
fishness) is not resisted like any other vice, 
which is sometimes bnsy and sometimes qaiet • 
it is not to be attacked as a single fault, which 
is indulged in opposition to a single virtue ; but 
it is uniformly to be controlled, as an active 
a restless, a growing principle, at constant war 
with all the Christian graces, which not only 
mixes itself with alt our faults, but insinuates 
itself into our virtues too ; and will, if not 
checked eflfectnally, rob our best actions of 
their rewards.*'— Jtftss More, 

DR. BENTLEY 

Was a man of great talents and profound 
learning ; his temper and manners were also of 
a singular nature, a« the subsequent anecdote 
testifies. ' 

** WHEN Dr. Bentley was Vieeohasieellor of 
Cambridge, and sitting in his official capacity, 
one of the beadles came up to him, and said he 
had brought the man who was accused of 
atheism. " Oh I very well," says the doctor, 
.^ where is this giane that would dethrone the Al- 
mighty ? let me see him." " This is HE,** says 
the beadle, pointing to a little man as thin as 
Simon Shadow the taylor, FalsUlTs recruit. 
" What this little diminitive animal/ epUed 
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tlie doctor, ** is this the •crap qf enHty who de- 
nies his Godf"'^Jncn, 

KNOWLEDGE 

Is desirable on many accounts ; but more es- 
pecially because it induces a^-acqtiaintance, 
and along with it humility, a virtue well suited 
to the condition of humanity. 

"OF all our desires, perhaps the desire of 
knowledge is that of which the gratitications 
are the raost pure and unmixed, as well as the 
most permament, and which being, at theBame 
time, the most difficult to cloy or satiate, af> 
fords the most certain and ample means of du- 
rable and solid happiness. 

** The science of the philosopher, by giving 
him a more extensive view of things, makus 
him sensible of his own insignificance in the 
scale of being ; and whilst it enlarges his under- 
standing, narrows his pretensions, and humbles 
his pride : for whatever may be said of the 
pride qfacienct, it is always meek and hnmble^ 
compared with the pride qf ignorance,*' Knight* 

GARRULITY, 

Or excessive speaking, is at all times ofTen* 
sive, but in yonng persons unpardonable ; they 
should talk little and hear much for their own 
improvement. 

" The art or virtue qf holding your tongue^ I 
shall recommend to your attention, which is 
hoth a rare and excellent quality, and what 
contributes greatly to our ease and prosperity^ 
In gfftivralf therefore* remenlbcr that It is as 

B 3 
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Avn^tmuB to Ikll is love with «ii^8 own r^HnSi 
as one's own face. Those that talk auiefa e«»4 
not always talk well, and may mach oftener 
incur censare than praise; few pe<^le can 
bear to be eclipsed, and a superiority of sense 
is as ill>broolied, asi a seperiority of beauty oi 
fortune. If jron are wise* therefore, talk UttH 
bat hear mnch ; what yon are to learn from 
yourself must be by thinking, and f^om others 
by speech : let them find tongue then, and you 
ear; b)p which means snch as are pleased with 
themselves, which are the gro9s of mankind* 
will likewise be pleased with yon, and yon will 
be doubly paid for your attention, both in af« 
fection and knowledge.'*— Jfffrrjce. 

RIDICULE 

Is a dangerous weapon ; foware able to enptoy 
it with prndeoce and discretion ; it should be 
seldom used, and then with the strictest pro* 
priety. 

*' NO person living is insensible to the injury 
of contempt, nor i^there any talent so invidious* 
or so certain to create ill will as that of ridicule. 
The natural effects of yeasv wh4ch all hope to 
attain, and the infirmities of the body which 
none can prevent, are surely of idl othMY, the 
most improper objects of mirth. Tliere are 
rabjects enough that are innocent, and on which 
you may freely indulge the vivacity of ya«r 
spirits ; for I would not condemn you to per- 
petual seriousness ; on the contrary, 1 delight 
in a joyous temper, at all ages, and partiea- 
larly at yours. Delieate and good aatared 
raillery amongst equal friends, if pointed agalnit 
■uch trifling crrsis «• the owttar himsau* can 
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hmixiXiy join to laugh at, or mch lyialHica at 
they d«» not piqae themselvest is both agre^i^ls 
and useful ; bat then it mast be offered in per- 
fect liindness and sincere good homoar; tf 
tinctttied with the least degree of malice, itt 
ating becomes venomous and detestable. Th« 
person rallied shoald have liberty and ability 
to retam the jest, which mast be dropped oit 
the lirst appearance of affecting the temper.** 

Jfrs. Chapon€* 

OUIGIN OF LA19GUAOE 

Is truly cttrioas, and has given rise to inteu 
resting speculation ; the following account of it 
ift worthy attention, 

*' If we suppose a period b^liore Itny wordf 
were invented or Icnown, it is clear diat men 
could have no other method of communicatilig, 
to others what they felt, than by the cries of 
passion, accompanied with Such motions and 
gestures as were farther expressive of passion t 
for these are the only signs which natareteachM 
to all men, and which are understo6d by alU 
One who saw another going into some placd 
where he himself had been frightened or ex* 
posed to danger, and who sought to warn hii 
neighbour of the danger, could contrive no othe^ 
way of doing so than by uttering those cries^ 
and making those gestures, which are the stgni 
' of fear ; just as two men at this day would eh^ 
deavoar to make themselves understood by 
each other, who should be thrown together oii 
a desolate island, ignorant of each other's Ian- 
guage. Those exclamations, therefore* which 
by grammarians are called interye^iont, uttered 

H4 
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in a strong and passionate manner, were beyond 
doubt the first elements or beginnings of speech. 

" Interjections tvv>uld be followed by names 
of objects, or nouns ; these by names of actions, 
or wrte ; these by qaalittes of nouns and actions, 
as udljectivea and adverbs ; and these would be 
toccessively followed by prepositions, pronouns, 
mrticies, and conjunctions. 

' When more enlarged communication became 
necessary, and names began to be assigned to 
objects, in what manner can we suppose men 
to have proc<^eded in this assignation of names, 
or invention of words ? Uudonbtedly by imi> 
tating, as mu^ihasthey could, the nature of the 
object which they named, by the sound of the 
name which they gave to it» 

" Wherevier objects were to be named, in 
which sound, noise, or motion were concerned, 
the imitation by words was abundantly ob- 
vious. Nothing was more natural than to imi- 
tate, by the sound of the voice, the quality of 
the sound or noise which any external object 
made, and to form its name accordingly. Thus 
in all languages we find a multitude., of words 
that are evidently constructed upon ^ius pnn* 
ciple. A certain bird is termed the cuckoo, 
from the sound which it emits. When one sort 
of wind is said to whistle, and another to roar ; 
when a serpent is said to hiss,- a fiy to bust, and 
falling timber to crash j when a stream is said 
tofiow, and hail to rattle ; the analogy between 
the word and the thing signified is plainly dis. 
cernible.''-^£2air. 
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Laid down by onr Saviour, possesses exquisite 
beanty and propriety ; it is not only excel- 
lent in its natnre, but m of anivex}9al applic^on* 

" All things whatsoever ye would thaf men 
should do unio you, do ye even so ftnto them /for 
this is the Law and the Prqp?iets,-This ^en» 
tence is very fitly placed towards tbe clp^e of 
our Savioar.s admirable sermon on the mount ; 
as being) in a gpreat measi^re, tbe epitome and 
sum of what the divine pre„acher hffi there ex- 
pressed more at large. 

<< The rale which makes what we desire of 
other men, the measure of onr dealing toward 
them, is to be understood not of vicious and ex- 
cessiye de^iw^s, J>nt of si^ch only as are fit apd 
reasonable ; such requests as we can in our 
palmist tliQ,og]|;Lts justify tfi ourselyef and before 

God. ^ . 

« It may be thought that the rale thus tern- 
pered and.9Li^Iifie4 vi^ill not be. of any sp.epial 
use or moment to us, in the direction of oijir 
practjlce ; ]i>ut the m.axini of the text doth ef- 
fectually assist us in making a free use of ouy 
reason, and forming a right judgnient of things; 
|for by the means of it we are able to consider 
our 4uty witJiout prejudice, and t^ state the 
bonnds'of it impartially and fairly. It teache^ 
119 to Uke twp several vie^s of oijr duty ; to eye 
It in jjlifferent situation?, ^d un^er different 
ligjijts ; .and by that means more disUnctly. ai^d 
thoroughly to discern it. 

« Qi^Lntfus laws are often 90 i^umerous fLft4o es- 
p^pe oijriji^orifk i ?nd>9m^4ip}€» g^ 4«<My 
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and inconsistently worded as to puzzle and em~ 
barrass onr understandings. Bat here is a law 
attended with none of these inconveniences; the 
grossest minds can scarce misapprehend it, and 
the weakest memories are capable of retaining 
it. Nor can there be any one so absard and un- 
reasonable as not to see and acknowledge the 
absolate eqatty of this command in theory, 
however he may swerve and decline from it in 
his practice ; and to agree upon it asthatgolden 
mean which, if universally observed, would 
make the world universally happy , every man 
a benefactor, a good angel, a deity as it were, 
to his fellow-creatures ; and earth the very 
image of heaven.**— AUerbury, 

THE IMAGE OF GOD « 

Is still impressed on the mind of man, and can- 
not be wholly effaced ; the contemplation of it« 
wherever found, most yield pleasure and de- 
light. 

*' GOD made man in his own image, and im. 
pressed upon him some characters of the divine 
original ; the principal of which is goodness, 
though it be not the best preserved : for it is of 
a tender complexion, and delicate nature; and 
yet the lovely traces of it are still extant, and 
still shine, though ofb4imes faintly and with a 
faded lustre. 

« For goodness is universally approved ; 
Justice, equity, truth, sincerity, candour," be. 
neficence, mercy, ever have passed, and ever 
will pass, for virtues. 

<' Tbete is no man who does not desire that 
others would exercise them towards him ; even 
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they who are deficient in the practice of tliem ; 
yet pay them the decent respect to think and 
to speak well of them. 

" There is no man who does not condemn 
fraud, malice* cruelty,- treachery, ingratitude, 
injustice, especially when he is made to expe< 
ricnce the ill efiects of them. 

" No man ever acted uprightly and honour- - 
ably who did not feel a calm serenity, a com- 
placency, and satisfaction ; none ever pursued 
wiclced courses without some degree of shame 
and regret, and self-condenmation, and some 
struggles of expiring virtue. 

" None, except here and there a brute, ever 
received great favours and benefits, who had 
not, out of mere natural ingenuousness, a grate- 
ful sense of them, and an intention to testify it, 
and to make somewhat of a return. 

** No man, except hardened by a long course 
of villainy, ever saw others in great pain, and 
want* and sorrow, and distress, and found not 
a disposition to commiserate and assist them, 
though he could expect from them no other re> 
turn than thanks.'*— Jar<«9i. 

LABOUR 

Has been divided with the view of increasing 
its advantages to society ; the subject is thus 
ingeniously explained. 

" THE effects of the division of labour in the 
general business of society, will be more easily 
understood by taking an example from a very 
trifling manufacture; namely, the trade of a pin. 
maker. This business is divided into a number 
of branches, of which the greater part are pe • 
culiar trades. One man draws out the wire ; 
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•Botiier rtrmifhtens It ; a third cats it ; a fonrtli 
points it ; a fiftb grinds it at the top for receiving 
the head ; to malce the head reqaires two or 
three distinct operations ; to pat it on is a dis-, 
tiact bosiness; to whiten the pins is another ; 
and it is even a trade by itself to pat them into 
the paper. 

'< Pin^malring being thos divided into distinct 
operations* a small manufactory composed of 
tea persons* and bat indifferently accommo- 
datCNl ^ith the neeessary machinery, can pro- 
dace forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Eacli 
person may therefore be considered as making 
fbnr thoBsaiid eight hondrftd pins in a day ; 
but had they wrooght separately and indepetk- 
dently, the best workman among them coold 
not have made twenty, and perhaps not one 
pin in a day. 

<* A great part of the machines made ase of 
in manuftetnres in which labour is most subdi* 
vided, were originally the inventions of coili- 
mon workmen ; who, being each of them em- 
ployed in some very simple operation, nato. 
rally tamed their thoughts towards finding out 
easier and readier methods of performing it. 

" In the first fireeagines, a boy was con- 
stantly employed to open and shut alternately 
the communication between the boiler and the 
cylinder, accordingly as the piston either as- 
cended or descended. One of these boys, who 
loved to play with his companions, observed, 
thiU by tying * string, from tbe handle of the 
valve which opened this commanlcation, to 
another part of the machine, the valve wonld 
open and shut without hit assistance, and leave 
him at liberty to divert himself with liis play, 
fellows. One of the greatest imprbvements that 
have been mad« upoii tills uaeUine siitce it was 
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first inyentedf wtts in this nuumer tb« discovery 
of a boy who wanted to save his own labonr." 

Mmm Smith, 

COVERIKG OF ANIMALS 

Is carioas, and has engaged the special atteo* 
tion of the natarat historian ; its variety chal. 
Icnges admiration. 

*' TH£ covering of animalf is, both for its 
-variety f and its suitableness to their several 
natures, as mach to be admired as any part of 
tlieir stmcture. There are bristles, hair, wool, 
fur, feathers, quills, prickles, scales : jret ii» 
this diversity both of material and form, we 
cannot change one animal's coat lor another, 
without evidently changing it for the worse ; 
taking care however to remark, that these co* 
verings are intended for protection as weU as 
warmth. 

" Man alone can clothe himself; and this is 
one of the properties which render him an anU 
mal of all climates, and of all seasons. He can 
adapt the warmth or lightness of his covering 
to the temperatare of his habitation. 

'* What art however, does for men, nature 
has, in many instances, done for those animals 
which are incapable o^ art. Their clothing, of 
its own accord, changes with their necessities. 
This is particularly the case with that large 
tribe of quadrupeds which are covered with 
fars. Every dealer in hare-skins and rabbit* 
skins, knows how much the fui is thickened by 
the approach of winter. It seems to be apart 
of the same design of the Power who created all 
things, that wool in hot countries, most happily 
for the aalnal's case, passes in(» hair $ whilv 
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Ofu the contrary. hair» in the dogs of the polar 
regions, is turned into wool. To which also 
may be referred what naturalists have re- 
marked* that bears, wolves, foxes, and hares, 
which do not take the water, have the fur 
much thicker on the back than the belly ; 
whereaA in the beaver it is the thickest upon the 
beliy, as also are the feathers in water.fowl. 
We know the final cause of all this, and we know 
no other. 

'< The covering' of birds cannot escape the 
most vulgar obser.'aUou ; its lightness, its 
smoothness, its warmth, its singular beauty. 
The disposition of the feathers all inclined 
backward, the down abouttheir stem, the over- 
lapping of their tips, their different configu- 
ration in different parts, not to mention the va* 
riety of their colours ; constitute a vestment 
for the body, so beautiful and so appropriate to 
the life which the animal is to lead, as that I 
think we should have had no conception of any 
thing equally perfect, if we had never seen 
it ; nor can now imagine any thing more so." 

£>r, Foley, 

VARIETY OF LABOUR 

Appears from the construction of almost 
every thing which is made to enrich or adoru 
human life. 

" The woollen coat which covers the day- 
labourer, coarse and rough as it may appear, 
is the produce of the joint labour of a great 
multitude of workmen. The shepherd, the 
sorter of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, 
the dyer, the scribbler, the spinner, the wea. 
ver, the fuller* the dresser* with maui^y others. 
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most join their different arts to complete even 
this homely production. 

'* How much commerce and navigation^ how 
many ship-bnildern, sailors, sail-makers, and 
rope-makers, must have been employed in order 
to bring together the different drags made ns^ 
of by the dyer, which often come from the re- 
motest comers of the world I 

'* To say nothing of such complicated ma- 
chines as the ship of the sailor, the mill of the 
fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let u« 
consider only what a variety of labour is re- 
quisite in order to form that very simple ma- 
chine, the shears with which the shepherd clips 
the wool. The miner, the builder of the fur- 
nace for smelting the ore, the feller of the tim- 
ber, the burner of the charcoal to be made use 
of in the smelting-house, the brick-maker, the 
hrick-layer, must all of them join their different 
arts in order to produce them. 

« Were we to examine in the same manner all 
the different parts of his dress and household 
fhrnitnre, the coarse linen shirt he wears, his 
shoes, the bed he lies on, and all the parts 
which compose it, the kitchen grate at which 
he prepares his victuals, the coals dog for that 
purpose from the bowels of the earth, and 
brought to him perhaps by a long sea and 
long land carriage, all the other utensils of his 
kitchen, and the furniture of bistable ; the dif- 
ferent hands employed in preparing his bread 
and his beer, the glass window which lets in 
the'heat and the light, and keeps out the wind 
and the rain, with all the knowledge and art 
requisite for preparing that beautiful and happy 
invention ; if we examine all these things* and 
consider what a variety of labour is employed 
aboat eaoh of themi we shall be sentiblef thait 
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viiko^ft the «Mistwee and e<M>perMioA f>f I 
■uuiy thooaaiids, the vefy meanjest p«r«an ia a I 
•ivilued aoanUy could not be provided, even ' 
accoidiog to vhat we very fadsely ipiagine tbe 
«a9y and awiple manner, in which he is com- 

I 
THE BAJtTH i 

Is pnptily denoninated onr parent ; ^d in- I 
4eed ii is a most expressive iiipp«UatiQn> fis 
will appear lirov the foUowing lUnsMratlon. 

•< It is the wrih, says FUny iiae £14er, t^, 
like a kind Motlier, receives .n^ at our hirth» 
and s es tain s ns when bom ; it is the uirth alone 
of all the elements ainoand nst Uiat is never 
^Dand an jrn emy to man. The waters deluge 
hkm vith Ktins, oppress hitn with hail» and 
drown him with innijidations ; the air mAl»e9 in 
■totms, prepajret the tempest, or wakens the 
thunders. But the earih, gentle aod indotgent, 
«veF snbservienit to the wants of man, spr^eids 
iuswalfc with Qowejrs, and hisUble wUhplen^, 
Mtunis with inteirest erery good cpmnUtt«d to 
her care, and though she produces poi«on, she 
MiU supplies the antjidote ; though con<itantly 
iaspciruned more to famish the luxuries of 
snan than his nnocasiiies, yet even to the last ahe 
aoatannes her beaedoent indulgence, avwd when 
kfe is elosod, she pioasly coven liis jrcmains in 
leer bosom f-^r 



THE TWO eARDSlVSES. 

The s n b a c ^ unn t little story is iQgeniwa» and 
Mplste with inshntetion. FiNr thjb reason Mye 
«• tntroidniMirt.tt itttaicnw ipimrilijiv 
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«< TWO gardeners who were neighbours had 
their crops of early peas killed by the frost. 
One of them came to condole with the other 
on their misfortune. " Ah I" cried he, " how 
nnfortunate we have been* neighbonr ! Do 
you know I have done nothing but fret ever 
since. But bless me ! yon seem to have a fine 
healthy crop coming up just now. What are 
these i <* These," cried the other gardener, 
'* Why these are what I sowed immediately af- 
ter my loss." What coming np already ?" cried 
the fretter. ** Tes, while yon were, fretting, 
I wii» working I'* What, and don't you fret 
when yon have a loss?" ** Yes, but 1 always 
pat it off until I have repaired the mischief." 
" Lord, why then yon have no need to fret at 
all." '* True/' replied the industrious gardener, 
" and that's the very reason ; in truth, it is very 
pleasant to have no longer reason to think of 
misfortune i and it iswistonishing how many 
might be repaired by a little alacrity and ener- 

VANITY AND AFFECTATION 

Are the proper ohjectsof satire ; and whether 
they appear in youth or in the aged, they may 
be lashed with impunity. 

«< YOU will wonder perhiEtps when I tell you, 
that there are some characters in the world, 
which I would freely allow you to laugh at, 
though not in their presence. Extravagant va. 
nity and affectation are the natural subjects of 
ridicule, which is their proper punishment. 
When you see old people, instead of main< 
taining the dignity of their years, struggling 
against nature to conceal themt affecting the 
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gracett mmI imiUUng tke folUcs of youth ; or 
a yoong penon aMaming the importanee and 
solemnity of age. I do not wish yoa to be ia* 
•enaible to the ridicule of snch abtard deviattOM 
from troth aud aatare.**— ATrt. Chapone* 

REGULARITT. 

Is neeeiiiary to the proper discharge of the do* 
ties of life } it may at first appear onpleasant, 
bat habit will render it agreeable and evea 
desirable. 

** THERE is In many peoploi especially in 
youth, a strange aversion to tegalarity ; a de* 
sire to delay what ought to be done idimedt« 
ately, in order to do something else, which 
might as well be do«e afterwards. Be assured 
it is of more conseqnenee than yon can conceire, 
to get the better of this idle procrastinating 
spirit, and to acquire habits of constancy and 
steadiness, even in the most trifling matters ; 
without them there can be no regularity, or 
consistency of action or character, no depen« 
dence on your best intentions, which a sodden 
humour may tempt yon to lay aside for if time, 
and whiph a thousand nnfiweseen accidents will 
afterwards render it more and more difficult to 
execute : no one can say what important con> 
sequences may follow a neglect of this kind !" 

Mn, Chaponc 

FRIENDSHIP 

Must be not only procured but preserved; 
this is to be effected by a temper and behaviour 
always conciliating. 

«< I hay^ always laid it down as a rule, that 
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tbe sftme behavioctr which ptocnres friendship, 
la absolutely necessary to the preservation of 
|t« I hate that vtUgarfamiUaritjf which people 
are so apt to nm into, when friendship rises 
into intimacy. 1 am «o »cnipuloas in this mat. 
ter, that I never call my most intimate friends 
by their simames. If I give an entertainment, 
I think my oldest friends are entitled to the 
first place at my table, and to the best treat- 
ment I can give them. The false civility that 
is generally current in the world, and is nothing 
bnt affectation, judges quite contrary ; theV 
neglect their friends to pay all their attention 
to a stranger whom they, perhaps, may never 
see again, only for the vanity of having it said 
tiiat they make a good appearance t^^Afwn, 

READIKG 

Is the characteristic of the age. Tt is attended 
with substantial advantages, enlarges the em> 
pire of thought, improves the taste, and is a 
source of refined enjoyment. 
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THE advantages tliat we reap from reading 
does not consist in retaining what we have read ; 
and we must not think it profitable bnt in pro- 
portion taonr memory. Reading, I mean even 
that of tbe most indifferent books, is an occa- 
sion of thinking ; it affords exercise to the mind. 
This is its principal use, because tis chiefly by 
thinking that the mind is enlarged and strepgth- 
ened. I allow that we forget our own thoughts, 
those which Reading had occasioned, as well 
as those of the books themselves, but we still 
have improved the faculty of thinking, which 
is of much greater consequence than to have 
retained the thoughts. Taste is also formed 
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by reading good books, and bowever bad oar 
memory may be, the general notion of good, 
and excellent insensibly takes impression on 
Ibe mindy accordingly as we read good things I" 

Jtinan% 

THE KINDNESS OF PROVIDENCE 

Is evinced by the copions provision naade 
for the wants and necessities of man ; a 
brief survey of this delightful truth will carry 
conviction to the heait. 

*' The beauties of nature bear witness to the 
existence of God, and the miseries of man con- 
firm the truths of religion. There exists not a 
single anfmal that is not lodged, clothed, fed* 
by the hand of nature, without care, and al> 
nlost without labour. Man alone, from his 
birth upward* is averwhelmed with calamity— 
first, he is bom naked, and possessed of solitUo 
instinct, that, if the mother who bore him were 
not to rear him for several years, he woald 
perish of hunger, of cold, or of heat. 

" Thus Providence interposes for the relief of 
man, supplying his wants in a thousand extra- 
ordinary ways. What would have become of 
him in the earliest ages had he been abandoned 
to his own reason, still unaided by experience \ 
Where found he corn, which at this day con* 
stitates a principal part of the food of so many 
nations ? Who taught him agriculture, an art 
so simple, that the most stupid of mankind is 
capable of learning it ; and yet so sublime that 
the most intelligent of animals never can pre* 
tend to practise it ? There is scarcely an ani- 
mal which supports not its life by vegetables, 
whicli has not dolly experience of their re* 
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' prodncUon, and which does not employ, ia 
quest of those that salt them, many more com- 

i binations that woald have been necessary for 
resowing them. . 

*' If Providence had abandoned man to him- 
self, on proceeding from the hands of the cre- 
ator, what would have become of him ? Who 
could have subjected to his authority so many 
aniraais which stood in no need of nim, which 
surpassed him in cunning, in speed, in strength; 
unless the hand, which, notwithstandiug his 
fall, destined him still to empire, had humbled 
their heads to the obedience of his will ? Th« 
preservation, the enjoyments, and the empire 
of man demonstrate, that at all times a bene- 

I ficent God has been the friend and protector 
of human life."-~^. Pierre, 

YOUTH 

Need every caution to guard and secure them 
from the evils to which they are constantly ex- 
posed. They should always listen to the voice 
of friendly admonition. 

** IS the moralist to be called an'enemy to plea- 
sure, because he recommends to the young» 
not to ruin their healths, or fortunes, by an 
excess of present gratifications, but so to miu 
nage their enjoyments as to spread them over 
a larger portion of life ? In overcoming the 
gratification of passion, from a sense of duty, 
the more delicate the sense of honor, the more 
pure will b« the satisAi^tion.'V-lCaf </Iim. 
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THB COVQITBROR 



Is a gnat and splendid character in the eye of 
the gcnorality of aankiad, bnt the nearer we 
axamine it Ihe lest reason is there for a bliiid 
aad indjaeriminate admiration. 



«< 



FROM the heroes of antiquity have sprang 
the raoe of the wastefiil conquerors of nations, 
the disturbers of the peace of man I Aehilles 
iMgat Aleaander, and his tarbnlcnt successors ; 
Alexander begat Julias Caesar, with the long 
•ad horfid series^of Roman e«per^6, and the 
hevitohery of C8B»ai*s character will never 
•case to propagate the Inst of everbearing do- 
minion* without one end in >7iew, but the UMre 
Jiune of extended empire and despotic sway. 
To 'this we have oired tl^e embryo attempt of 
Charles V. of Austria, and of Lewis XIY. of 
Arance, and at this momieot owe more, per- 
haps, than to any other eaose the present troa. 
Mer of the woHdl An ample dtineer of glory 
lay before him, but the ghost of Cjje^kr and the 
dream of more than Roman eqs|»re appear to 
haunt his lAeeping and his Wahmg hoars ; they 
have tuHMd him f^nmi aU tiottdnftihle courses, 
nor will snOir him to paase uhlH to serve some 
wise ends of an av«agtng Vi^i)4rtdence, he be 
permitted, for a while to spread deraiatiQii, 
•round, or fall at once, himself and his dc4nd- 
•d eoudtry, a mighty mtfn, a jdst, but inade- 
qnata atonement to an difeiided and harassed 
world.**— 6WfM WaOtmr. 
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THE SUBJECTS OF HISTORY 

Have geiieraUy b«en the exploits of the dar- 
ing adventurer, or the intrigues of the dark 
and malignant tyrant* whose only delight is in 
destcpying the peace afid happiness of man- 
kind. 

«< THE heroes of historians have* in general, 
been the great destroyers of mankind, those 
who have ravaged kingdoms, overthrown em- 
pi-res, and thinned the hnraan race. Men have 
been deified and sainted, not for the goodness, 
i>ot for the greatness of their exploits, dbt for 
their endeavoars to civilize and improve the 
state of mankind by the introdaction of mild 
and eqaitable laws, ftad the cultivation' Of th^ 
arts of peace, but for an inoirdinaie and selfish 
spirit of ambition and aggrandisement. The 
reign of jost and p«aeefal sovereigns which 
like th*; tranquil ^leasons of nature, impart 
health, and life, and cheerfulness, to every 
thing aroQod, has been regarded as but an lafe- 
rior and secondary olirject of their aAtention ; 
vt^lqed, perhaps, most as it renovates the ener* 
gies of a nation, and fits it for the amhitioas 
views pf a military successor. Mo ; kty is the 
mighty tjroablers of the earth, the harriciHies 
of prpud war a^d convnMt, whieh defoism the 
fair i^ioe of B«ture« which in their vastelhl 
prioress sweep whole nations to the i^rave, tha^ 
has heen tpo mv^ the ,theaae of historic ap. 
plawse and admiration. When we behold the 
title of great conJetred on tueh men as Aleitan- 
der, Cesar, liowis the FoBrteentli, or ^vta Pe- 
tef of Miucovy , every moral and humane mind 
mast reprobate theprofhaation of the attribate* 
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and lament the folly of the world which can 
join in the applause of what it oaght severely 
to condemn and dignify what merits its abhor- 
rence and execration. Bat the common valgar 
of mankind too easily adopt the very preju- 
dices which are their ruin, and caught with the 
whistling of a name» fall down before, and wor- 
ship the very beast that is to devour themt" 

George Walher, 

TRUE HISTORY 

Should be a faithful record of the virtues 
and vices of mankind—thus drawn with fidelity 
it administers in a high degree to intellectual 
improvement. 

*'IPa work unite the advantages both of 
public and private history ; if it display not 
only the'crimes but the virtues of mankind ; if 
it delineate the progress of civilization, the ad- 
vancement of the arts and sciences ; if by its 
examples or warnings it tend to inspire the 
mind with the love of goodness, and with an 
abhorrence of vice ; if it confirm the truth, or 
shew the excellence of natural or revealed re- 
ligion, it may effect some of the most impor. 
tant purposes in human life, and render men 
wise and benevolent, holy and blessed for ever- 
more! Since then History may teach both wis- 
dom and virtae« and since it undoubtedly dis- 
plays what progress men have made In improve, 
ment of various kinds, it may justly be termed 
the volume of Providence, and may join with 
Mature and Divine Revelation, in proving that 
aU things work togeMier for good I " 

^. Boiland. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF HISTOKY 

O (JGHT to be made by readern who are intmt 
on tbeir OMrn improvement; the following r^ 
marks may be of use in assisting them to form 
a judgment on this important subject. 

" SO^E may deem it only a pleasing illasion 
of the imagination, but I hold it as a trutli that 
the virtue which constitutes al once the orna- 
ment and felicity^ of man, has most of the graces 
in her train, and amongst these that mode»ty 
vjrhich declines a proud shew to the world, is a 
distinguished and inseparable attendant. It is, 
therefore, that we rarely meet with virtue ia 
the splendid display of history, whether in the 
court or in the camp, in the senate or jn the 
forum, or even in tlie academic grove, or where 
she might at least be expected, at the tribunals 
of executive justice. And it is therefore that 
the vices of man are thought to preponderate 
over his'irirtttes, because history is little btlier 
than a record of his follies, his crimes, and his 
misery I Whether we take a retrospective view 
of past ages, or consult the present history of 
the worldi what have we generally presented 
to our view, but one dinnsisting series of the 
heaviest calamities, and the most shocking 
vices that can afflict or degrade humanity? We 
hardly turn over a page which is not crimson- 
ed with blood, or polluted with foul crimes* 
Barbarous violence, sanguinary wars, horrid 
devastations, merciless persecutions, murders* 
rapes, poisons, and .asaassinations, lordly ty. 
rants trampiing upon and inselting the rights of 
human nature, and alqeot tyfanta crouching 
beneath the yoke of a withering dcapotiam, 

I 



ivMeli lias, ftmn age to age, gone on debaabig 
the hnmaii ehaiacter, and blasting every rising 
effort of genias and ▼irtne. Snch are the scenes 
^Aieh history chiefly exhibits to onr view. To 
the reader, therefore, who looks, perhaps, sole- 
ly Ibr aaitseatent, and with no view to any 
specific instmctioB or adTaatage, sach a pic- 
tare of the debasement and misery of his fel* 
loir<creatares can affonl gratification I" 

Oeorge Walker. 

THE HISTOKY 07 EVGLA17D 

Has been written by TWioas hands, and, of 
coarse, with different degrees of ability and 
Jndgment ; the merits of tte leading historians 
•f Britain are thns well described :— 

•< WHEN a narrator has any inferior object 
in view, the jndicions and discerning are not 
long in di^oovering his aim. It was soon per> 
•cWed, for instance, that Hume was too partial 
to the Stoarts, and that one of his objects in 
writing the previons history of England was to 
■hew that the encroachments of the royal power 
Vere not withont precedent in the reigns of the 
Tndors. Thoagh the qoestion might sMl be re- 
fierred to principles of general poHey and jus- 
tice, yet if the mind should receiire an nndne 
bias from saeh representations, it may easily 
recover its bent by application to the narrative 
,of Macanley, Ar if that be thought too lavoar* 
able to the repobliean party, every prt^ndice 
may be reasoved by perusing the pages of thf 
patient and cMidid Bapin. It has been saraas- 
tically obaerved by Voltahn, that the beat his- 
tory of England was written by a for«lgn0r{ 
bat it*shanld be veoollacted that this fore^oer 
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4ras a itndttnt of Uie English Imt, and prevU 
oasly well acqoainted with the prmciple» oC 
civil and religions liberty. Whether Henry's 
History of Great Britain may not wrest the 
lanrel from Rapin, future ages will probably 
determine. Perhaps the principal defect in 
this excellent work may be too rigid an adhe* 
rence to a previously formed plan, which fte- 
parates subjects naturally united, unnecessarily 
multiplies references, or occasions tVequent and 
tedious repetiUon8."-«J. SoUand, 

STUDY OF HISTORY 

Is highly profitable to those who read its page* 
with a proper temper and disposition; separate 
tag the good Arom the eril, and referring every 
creot to the agency of the supreme being. 

•< CON8ISTEKX and regular students of bis. 
tory will not, however, content thcmselvei 
with reading the annals of mankind in detach- 
ed portions. But whilst they pay a proper tri- 
bute of respect to the works of those writers 
who have seleetad striking periods for the la» 
boor of their pens, they will endeavor to coU 
leet a just and cmnplcte idea of all the evcntSy 
changes, and improvements, wliieh haite taken 
place in the world from the earliest ages of 
which there is any account down to the pre* 
sent day. That war should engross so much 
of the' historian's attention may Justly be la» 
mented by the benevolent and hamane. Yet 
whilst the faithinl description of its incident* 
may render it still more an object of horror, it 
cannot be denied that, contrary to expectation, 
and in opposition to the efforts and opinions of 
the ambitiooa and tyrannical, it has, in various 

18 
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ways cotttribated to the profreM of liberty and 
knowledge. In this §eubc, 

** DiKord it hamibnf not anderatood. 
And partial evil univcfsal good f ** 

J. BblkmcL 

PROPRIETY 

Is an essential requisite to the female , sex in 
every coudition and department of life; in- 
deed nothing can compensate the want of it. 

« PROPRIETY is to a woman* what tha 
great Roman critic says action is to an orator; 
it is the first* the Mcond, the third requisite. 
A woman may be knowing, active, witty, and 
amusing ; but without propriety she cannot be 
amiable. It does not depend on any one per- 
fection, but it is the result of general excellenee. 
It shows itself by a regular, orderly, undeviat- 
ing course ; aud never starts from its sober or- 
bit into any splendid eccentricities ; for it would 
be ashamed of such praise as it might extort by 
any abberations from its proper path. When 
a man of sense comes to marry, it is a compa- 
nion whom he wantSi and not an artist. It is 
not merely a creature who can paint, and play« 
and dress, and dance ; it is a being who can 
comfort aud counsel him ; one who can reason, 
and reflect, and feel, and judge, and act, and 
discourse* and discriminato; one who can as- 
sist him in his affairs, lighten his cares, sooth 
his. sorrows, purify his joys, strengthen hii 
principles, and educate his children. " 

MuiMore. 
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EXCESSIVE INDULGENCE 

Has in its train « long series of evils ; and 
cliildren should be accustomed to early re- 
straint, because it lays a foundation for future 
happinesa. 

" BT the great attention that is paid to chil- 
"dreu's accommodation in every trifling partio 
cular, they learn to attach an idea of impor- 
tance to every personal indulgence, and" con- 
sider ease and freedom from pain as their 
birthright. They are thus enfeebled by luxury 
from the very cradje, and rendered totally un- 
able to cope with hardships and difficulties* 
which they may have to encounter in afler-iife. 
Should neither hardships nor difficulties be 
their lot, the evil wili be still more serious ; for 
the dispositions and habits of mind engendered 
by this attention to personal indulgence will 
then have nothing to counteract them, and 
complete selfishness mast be the consequence/' 

Miss IlamiUon, 

THE DIVINE OMNIPRESENCE 

Is one of the most solemn and interesting 
attributes of Deity ; even the heathens taught 
it, and it is strongly inculcated in some of their 
writings. 

** BY inculcating the doctrine of divine om- 
nipresence, I gave you a rule of action inti- 
nitely more valuable than all that philosophy 
ever framed; a rule that will regulate yoar 
reflections when you are in your closet, that 
will inspire yon with virtuooA singularity, 

19 
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when a malUtnde would draw yon into evilf 
that will teach you Justice to the meanest 
individoal, and will give yon fortitude and 
eonsiflteocy before the proudest earthly tyrant* 
Shew me any other scheme of tuition that can 
anpply such an antidote against evil» or such a 
preservative of ifmocence." 

Mrt, Wat, 

SALUTART RESTRAINTS, 

In the first periods of life, must produce a 
good effect* by preparing tJie individual for 
the calamities that may befal him in his pa^ 
sage through this troublesome world. 

" EARLY impressions have a very powerful 
effect upon future conduct ; habits long esta- 
blished have a still greater. It is, therefore, of 
infinite importance to future success, that our ' 
children be educated so as to enable them to 
encounter the inevitable vicissitudes of life 
with firmness and fortitude ; and what is, per- 
haps, still more essential to human comfort, to 
feel the inconveniences annexed to an unfavor- 
able change of situation as little as possible. He 
who wishes to leave his children an inheritance 
of felicity, ought studiously to lay up for them 
as soon as he can, such a stock of restraints ' * 
and refusals, as may, in due time, yield a sea- 
sonable and plenteous increase. Indulgence in 
the early part of life, is the sure source of 
future necessities; and an habitual gratification 
of what are called the good thingsof this world* 
the heaviest and most grievous tax that caa 
poaaibly be laid on future tranquillity ." 

Munoin ^ CAarki JfcM^Aorfgn, JEig. 
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REUGIOK 

II^* ita parity is an inestimable blessing ; but 
adulterated and abused^ it becomes the parent 
of evils which are destructive of the peace and 
happiness.of society. 

" RELIGION seems as necessary to mankind 
as 'wetter t the purest of both is most salutary ; 
yet, in that state, neither please the vulgar 
palate. In all ages maukind.have been fond oi 
adulterating both with foreign ingredients : 
those ingredients are often of an intoxicating 
quality, which perverts their beneficial nature, 
heats men's brains, renders them quarrelsome, 
sometimes furious, and makes what was in- 
tended as a blessing, operate as a curse I" 

Moors, 

m 

THE MAN AND THE BOY 

Are often sadly different from each other. ; 
this ought not to be ; the g^d principles of 
youth should be brought inlp action by ripened 
and experienced Man. 

" It is a remark often made, that the man is 
found to degenerate from Ihe excellences which 
distinguished him when a boy. To ridicule he 
chiefly owes his degradation. His pre-emiJMnce 
excites the envy of his contemporaries, who 
naturally endeavor to obscure that lustre, 
which burns them with its blaze. He values 
hin^elf on those talents or acquisitions, of the - 
worth of which his companions have no ade- 
quate conception, he is received with contempt^ 
bis remarks are attended with a sneer, and his 

14 
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pradent condact is a subject of derision. They 
make him a subject of ridicule, and a nick- 
name is appropriated to him. He is shunned 
as involving his companions in his abROrdity, 
and consequent disgrace. This last is more 
tAian he can bear—he lays aside the appearance 
of emulattoni and the reality too fatally fol- 
lows; he studiously unlearns all that rendered 
him truly valuable, and when he has lowered 
himself to a certain pitch, he is received with 
open arms, and is united with his companions 
by his strong assimulatlou of congenial natures I' 

Knox. 
• 

ACTIVITY 

Ts the soul of .enjoyment, it is the grand secret 
of human happiness, and he that is truly and' 
virtuously active is the best member of the com<* 
munity. 

" ACTIVITY is one of those virtues, indis- 
pensably requisite for the happiness and wel- 
fare of mankind : and yet all men seem natu- 
rally averse, not only to those exertions that 
sharpen and improve the mental powers, but 
even such as are necessary for maintaining the 
health, or strengthening the organs of the body. 
To conquer that indolence, and to guard against 
the prostitution of time in trifling pursuits and 
licentious pleasures, the surest remedy, and in 
the end the most delightfiil, can only be found 
in unremitted study, or in the labours of a pro- 
fession. Of all who have risen to eminence in 
the paths of literature or ambition, how fe^ 
are there who at first enjoyed the means of 
pleasure, or the liberty Qf being idle?" 

Mackengicm ' 
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TIMIDITr 

Starts » thoosand dH&anltieB, vrhereaa reao. 
lution opens the way, invigorates the mind, and 
leads to the accomplishment of the most favor- 
ite wishes. 

" IT if observed in the golden venes of Py- 
thagoras* that .power is never far from neces* 
sity. The vigoar of the human mind quickly 
appears when there is no longer any place for 
doabt and hesitation* when diffidence is absorb* 
9d in the sense of danger, or Overwhelmed by 
some resistless passion. We then discover that 
difficulty is for the most part the daughter of 
idleness, that the obstacles with which onr way 
aeeased to be obstructed w«re only phantoms* 
which we believed real, because we durst not 
advance to a close examinatiiw ; and we leant 
that it is impossible to determine without expe* 
rience, how nmeh constancy may endure, or 
perseverance perform I">~JbAnM». 

FILIAL GRATITUDE 

Is an amiable trait wherever found ; it should 
be cherished by every possible means, and 
will assnredly meet with its appropriate reward* 

'< ALWAYS remember that your duty to your 
parents is inferior only to that whichbinds yoa 
to the great author of your l>eing, and that nei- 
ther the implicit submission of childhood, nor 
the return of affectionate offices in more ad- 
vanced years, can ever cancel yonr obligatient 
for a father's protection, or repay the solicit 
tadbc of a wothex's tendemeMl''-iii>r* JStff. 

15 
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BECOMING CONFIDENCE 

Is a pttMportto almost every aitaation in life; 
happy is the man who possesses a decent 
•hare of it. 

** THERE is nothing appears to me so neces- 
sary a qualification, either to secnre a man's 
own, to advance or malLC his fortone* or to re- 
commend him to the friendship or esteem of 
the great and of the fair, as a hecoming confi- 
dence well managed, and more or less exerted 
as the basiness yon promote, or the person yon 
address, requires. 

•* It is ifutar ommum (as I may say) too often 
with respect to all the virtues. For all the fine 
accomplishments of knowledge and wit never 
preferred the hundredth part of people in the 
world, as this one qualification of a decent as- 
surance, or a handsome confidence! This gives 
a. volubility to the tongue which by the assur- 
ance of the speaker often passes for good sense 
and reason, on even tolerable judges. This 
makes a man an advocate in his own cause, an^i 
to push it with that intrepidity and promise of 
success, that makes persons of the highest sta- 
tions submit to its force and energy ; the courts 
of princes, the gravity and anthority of senates, 
the pride of ministers, the assemblies of the 
fair, are all snbject to the agcceably bold man» 
by a sort of ascendant or superiority of nature 
above all opposers ; every thing pays homage 
to him, and So he becomes, indeed, the framer 
of his own fortune. This quality is an excellent 
husband of moderate parts, and is so faseinat* 
ing with the generality of men, I had almost 
#aid, wfth uU vaai, that it palms upon thefim 
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maa of very indiffeient parta for a prodigy. 
'Whereas, for want of this, many a man of 
sense, through an habimal and dastard shaine> 
facedness lies unnoticed and unregarded. Great 
nten seek not now for retired merit to encoa- 
rage and reward it : but it is the bold, aspiring, 
pushing man, only thrives and carries his 
cause !"~.ilnon. 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

Makes such a figure in ancient and modern 
history, tliat a recent description of its con- 
dition and manners will gratify cariosity. 

** ON every side, Constantinople rises fcom 
the edge of the water up to the summits of its 
seven hills, which it covers as well as the in- 
termediate vallies. The port is among the most 
beautiful and commodious in tlie world ; and 
such is the depth of water that vessels of thp 
greatest burlhen may be moored close to the 
principal wharfs. Towers, palaces, the domes 
of ancient moiiques, built for far other rites than 
those of Mahomet, innumerable slender mina- 
rets, and lofty trees mingled with houses, give 
to the whole a romantic and most strikmg ap* 
pearance, totally different, in character, from 
any city I have yet beheld. The neck of land, 
on which the seraglio and its gardens stand, 
presents a most admirable situation for the pa- 
lace of a great monarch in the metropolis of 
his empire. Within his walls the Sulian may 
enjoy the most profound retirement amid groves 
of ancient trees or delicious gardens 1 Yet he 
has only to mount a terrace to 'behold all the 
bustle of an immense city, and every vessW 
that enters the port must pass within a ftw- 
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huidred yardA of the outer walls. The greater 
. part, indecdf oome close by the point, parti- 
cularly when it is calm, or the wind contrary, 
and it is thought adviseableto tow theai against 
the current. From every point of view the se- 
raglio haa a charming effect. Besides a great 
number of palaces, houses, and groves of ve- 
nerabJe cypress, and other trees within its in- 
closures i tlie mosqne of St. Sophia stands close 
to one of the gates, and, in a general view, 
mingles its domes and minarets with the whole 
scene. A moderately high waU sorrounds the 
whole, and ao Christian, without a firman* cw 
licence from the Grand Signior, can enter the 
gates. The Kight of these majestic groves which 
tower above the walls, and some of the palaces, 
almost makes a stranger forget the restraint 
which reigns within, and even this slight feel- 
ing for individuals, is so<m removed by the re> 
flection that the whole is in anison with the 
general state of manners among the Turks/* 

COMMEBCE 

Is of so interesting a nature, and is attended 
with so many advanUg^es, that its origin merits 
a particular explication. 

'* THU Origin tif Ctammeree is almost coeval 
with that of society. When tribes had aban- 
doned their wandering life, and settled in fixed 
abodes, their new situation gave rise to new 
ideas and pursuits. They soon found that the 
sources from winch they had formerly derived 
this ftvbsbtenoe, the spontaneousr fruits of the 
earth, and the flesh of wiM anhnals killed in 
the ehaM« were insaflioieat to BMlnUin ttem 
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when their nambers were increased, aend their 
sitaation more confined. Hence they were ob- 
liged to have recourse to the breeding of tame 
cattle, and to the culture of the earth. Pro- 
perty being established and ascertained, men 
began to exchange one rude commodity for 
another. While their wants and their desires 
were confined within narrow bounds, they had 
DO other idea of traffic, but that of simple bar- 
ter. The husbandman exchanged a part of his 
harvest for the cattle of the shepherd ; the hun- 
ter gave the prey which he had caught at the 
chace, for the honey and the fruits which his 
neighbour had gathered in the woods. Thus 
commercial intercourse begins among the mem- 
bers of the same community* , From the in. 
equality and diversity with which the produc- 
tions of nature are distributed in different 
countries, a more general correspondence was. 
by degrees established between distant tribes 
and nations. Ko longer satisfied with the ne- 
cessaries, they aspired to the conveniences, 
the accommodations, and the luxuries of life. 
As the objects of commerce became varied and 
multiplied, they invented a common measure 
or standard of the value of commodities ; after- 
different experiments of this kind among dlffe- 
'rent nations, the precious metals, from their 
rarity, their beauty, their permanency, and 
facility of transportation, were universally 
adopted as the symbols of property, and the 
representatives of all the productions that are 
formed by nature, or fabricated by human in- 
dustry. Commerce thus introduced by the ex- 
change of commodities betwe^ individuals, 
gradually diffused itself from city to city, and 
fi-om lungdom to kiugdom^ 'till at last it com- 
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prehended and united the nemotest regions of 
the earth, and the most distant nations of the 
world I"- Dr, RuthetfoirdU 

THE SACRIFICE OF WIDOWS 

Is an East.lndian custom, and is in all its cir- 
camstances truly shocking to humanity. It if 
thus described by an artist, and we^ may rely 
on its hdelity. 

" UPON my repairing to the spot, on the 
banks of the river, where the ceremony was to 
take place, I found the body of the man on a 
bier, and covered with linen, already brought 
down and laid at the edge of the river. At this 
time, about ten in the morning, only a few pco* 
pie were assembled, who appeared destitute of 
feeling at the catastrophe that was to take 
place ; I may even say, that they displayed the 
most -perfect apathy and indifference. After 
waiting a considerable time the wife appeared, 
attended by the Bramins, and music, with 
some few relations* The procession was slow 
and solemn ; the victim moved with a steady 
and firm step, and, apparently, with a per- 
fect composure of countenance, approached 
close to the body of her husband, where for 
some time they halted. She then addressed 
those who were near her with composure, and 
without the least trepidation of voice or change 
of countenance. 

<' She held in her left hand a cocoa-nut shell, 
in which was a red colour mixed up, and dip* 
ping in it the fore finger of her right hand, she 
marked those near her, to whom she wished to 
shew the last act of attentioiu As at this time 
I stood close to hoTi iht obaenred me attea- 
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tively, and with the colour marked me in the 
forehead. She might be about twenty -four or 
five years of age, a time of life when the bloom 
of beaaty has fled the cheek in India ; but still 
she preserved a sufficient share to prove that 
she must have been handsome ; her figure was 
small, but elegantly turned ; and the form of 
her hands and arms particularly beautiful. Her 
dress was a loose robe of white flowing drapery* 
that extended from her head to her feet. The 
place of sacrifice was higher up on the bank of 
the river, one hundred yards or more from the 
place where we now stood. The pile was com- 
posed of dried branches, leaves, and rashes, 
with a door on one side, and arched and co« 
rered on the top : by the side of the door stood 
a man with a lighted brand. From the time the 
woman appeared to the taking up of the body 
to convey it into the pile, might occupy a space 
of about half an hour, which was employed.in 
prayer with the Bramins, in attention to those 
who stood near her, and Conversation with her 
relations. When the body was taken up she 
followed close to it, attended by the chief Bra- 
min ; and when it was deposited in the pile, she 
bowed to all around her» and entered without 
speaking. The moment she entered, the door 
was closed ; the fire was put to the combusti- 
bles, which instantly flamed, and immense 
quantities of dried wood and other matters were 
thrown upon it. This last part of the ceremony 
was accompanied with the shouts of the multi- 
tude, who now became numerous, and the 
whole seemed a mass of confused rejoicing. 
For my part, I felt myself actuated by very 
different sentiments : the event I had been 
witness to was such, Uiat the minutest circani* 
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attendiiif It eovM not be erased irom my 

WILLIAM THE THIRD 

AlAKES a prominent fignre in oor history, as 
th€ Fatber of th« RevoUUon of 1688, when oor 
oiTil and religioaa liberties were placed on firm* 
jaondatioDS. 

'* WILLIAM in his person was not above the 
middle sise, pale, thin, and valetodinary. He 
had a Roman nose, bright and eager eyes, a 
large front, and a countenance composed to 
gravity and aothority. All his senses were cri- 
tical and exqoisite. His words came from t^m 
with care and deliberation, and his manners, 
excepting to his intimate friends, were cold and 
reserved. He spoke Dutch* French, English, 
and German equally well, and he understood 
Latin, Spanish, and Italian. His memory was 
exact and tenacious, and he was a profound oi>- 
•erver of men and things. He perfectly under- 
stood and possessed a most extensive influence 
ever the political concerns and interests of £a» 
rope. Though far above vanity or flattery he 
was pertinacious in his opinions, and from a 
clear perception or persuasion of their rectitude, 
was too impatient of censure orcontroul. He 
attetned not to the praise of habitoal generosity 
ftom his frequent and apparently capricious 
deviations into the extremes of profusion and 
parsimony. His love of jecresy was perhaps. too 
neariy allied to dissiinnlation and suspicion, 
and his fldeltty in friendship to partiality and 
pr^adioe. Though resentfiil and irritoble by 
ttatnre, he harboured no malice^ and - - 
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the meanness of revenge. He believed <lrmly 
in the truth of religion, and entertained an high 
sense of its importance. But his tolerant spirit, 
und his indiflference to the forms of church go- 
vernment, made him very obnoxious to Uie 
great body of the clergy. He appeared born 
for the purpose of opposing tyranny, persecu- 
' tion, and oppression, and for the space of thirty 
years it is not too much to affirm, that he sus- 
tained the greatest and most truly glorious cha- 
racter of any prince whose name is recorded in 
history; In his days, and by his means, the 
first firm and solid foundations were laid of all 
that is most valuable in civil society. Every 
vindication of the natural and unalienable rights 
of mankind was, till he ascended the throne of 
Great Britain, penal and criminal. To him we 
owe the assertion and final establishment of 
our constitutional privileges. To him the in- 
tellectual world is indebted for the full freedom 
of discussion, and the unrestrained avowal of 
their sentiments upon subjects of the highest 
magnitude and impoitance. To sum up all, 
bis character was distinguished by virtues rare- 
ly found amongst princes- moderation, inte- 
grity, simplicity, beneficence, magnanimitj'. 
Time, which has cast a veil over liis imperfec- 
tions, has added luslre to his many great and 
admirable qualities. His political views were, 
in the highest degree, laudable and upright. 
He had true ideas of the nature and ends of 
goverhment, and the beneficial effects of hia 
noble and heroic exertions will probably de- 
scend to the latest generations, renderiiig his 
name justly dear to the friends of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and his memory ever glorioa« 
aad immortal l^—Beltham, 
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their broad swords* and in close fight* "wheu 
unable to use their ordinary weapon, they sad* 
denly stabbed with the dirk. 

«« Their religion, which they called Christia- 
nity, was strongly tinctured with the ancient 
and barbarous superstitions of the country. 
They were universal believers in ghosts and 
preter-natural appearances. They marked 
with eager attention the variable forms of their 
cloudy and changeful sky, from the different 
aspect of which they foretold future and con- 
tingeut events : and absorbed in fantastical 
imaginations, they perceived in a sort of ec- 
static vision, things and persons separated from 
them by a veut intervcU qf tpact ! Each tribe 
had its particular dogmas and modes of faith, 
which. the surrounding clans regarded with in- 
difference, or at most with a teold dislike, far 
removed from the rancour of religious hatred ; 
and peraecuiUmJbir religion has been, happily, 
a species of folly and wickedness unknown and 
unheard of amongst them.^-'-Belsham, 

THE EXCELLENT WOBIAN 

Is a character entitled to univerval esteem and 
admiration ; the picture is thus drawn by aa 
able hand. 

" LET fancy now present a Woman with a to- 
lerable understanding, for I do not wish to leave 
the line of mediocrity, whose constitution, 
strengthened by exercise> has allowed U^r body 
to acquire its full vigour ; her raind, at the same 
time, gradually expai^ding itself to comprehend 
the moral duties of life, and in what homas 
Tirttte and dignity consist. 

** Fonaed Uma by the dis^arge oXthe rel»« 
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tire duties of her station, she marries froni n& 
fection» withoot losing sight of prudence, and 
looking beyond matrimonial felicity, she se- 
cares her husband's respect before it is neecH* 
sary to exert mean arts to please him and feed 
a dying flame, which uatare doomed to expire 
when the object became familiar, when friend- 
ship and forbearance take place of a more ar- 
dent affection .^Tliis is tlie natural death ot 
love, and domestic peace is not destroyed by 
straggles to prevent extinction. I also suppose 
the husband to be virtuous ; or she is still more 
in want of independent principles. 

" Fate, however, breaks this tie.-<»She is left 
a widow, perhaps, with a sufficient provision ; 
but she is not desolate I The pang of nature is 
felt ; but after time has softened sorrow into 
melancholy resignalioii, her heart turns to her 
children with redoubled fondness, and anxious 
to provide for them, affection gives a sacred 
heroic cast to her maternal duties. She thinlis 
that not only the eye sees her virtuous efforts 
from whom all her comfort now must flow, 
and wiiose approbation is life ; but her imagi- 
nation, a little abstracted and exalted by grief, 
dwells on the fond hope that the ej'es which her 
trembling hand closed, may still see how slie 
subdues every wayward passion to fulfil the 
double duty of being the father as well as the 
mother of her children. Raised to heroism by 
misfortunes, she represses the first faint dawn- 
ing of & natural inclination, before it ripens 
into love, and in the bloom of life foi^ets her 
sex — forgets the pleai^re of an awakening pas- 
eion, which might again have been inspired and 
returned. She no longer thinks of pleasing, 
and conscious dfgnity prev'ents her from pri- 
ding herself on accoant of the praise which her 
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condaet demands* Her (^ildren have her love, 
and her brightest hopes are beyond the grave* 
'where her imagination often strays. 

" I think I see her surrounded by her chil* 
dren, reaping the reward of her care. The in- 
telligent eye meets hers, whilst health and in- 
nocence smile on their chubby cheeks, and at 
they grow ap, the cares of life are lessened by 
their gratefnl attention. She lives to see the 
virtaes which she endeavoored to plant on prin- 
ciples, fixed into habits, to see her children 
attain a strength of character sufficient to 
enable them to endnre adversity without for- 
getting their mother's example. 

** The task of life thus fulfilled, she calmly 
waits for the sleep of death, and rising from the 
grave, may say— BeJioldt thou gaveat me a ta» 
lent, and here are five talent* /" fVooUtoncrqft, 

CHRISTMAS CAKDLES 

Ark thus accounted for in a manner gratifying 
to the curiosity ; it was first a Saxon custom-* 
then adopted by the professors of Christianity^ 

** OUR forefathers, when the devotions of 
Christmas-eve were over, and night was come 
on, were wont to light up candles of an enor- 
mous size, which were called Christmas can- 
dles, and to lay a Ic^ of .wood upon the fire^ 
which they termed a "yule cU^, or Christma9 
block. These were to illuminate the lionse, and 
turn the night into day ; which custom, in 
some measure, is still kept up in the northern 
parts. It hath, in all probability, been derived 
from the Saxons. For Bede tells us, that this 
very night was observed in this land before by 
the Ueathen Saatons. They began, wiys \i»f 
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their yeve on tbe eight of the calends of Jann< 
•ry, which is bow oar Christmas-day, and the 
very night before, which is now holy to q8» 
washy them called Msedrenaek, or the Niffht qf 
MoOken, becaase* as we imagine, df those ce- 
remonies which were performed that night. 
Ihe yule clog, therefore, hath probably been 
a part of that night's ceremony. The very 
name seems to apeak it, and tells its original to 
every i^^e. It seems to have been nsed as an 
emblem of theretgm of the san, and the length, 
ening of the days. For as both December and 
January were called guili or yule upon acconnt 
of the son's retaming, and the increase of the 
days, so I am apt to believe the i<^ has had the 
name of the ytde logj ftt>m its being bnmt as an 
emblem of the retaming san, and the increase 
of its light and heat. 

*' This was probably the reason of the castom 
among the Heathen Saxons, bat I cannot thinii 
the observation of it was continued for the same 
reason after Chrinianity was embraced. For 
Bishop Stillingfleet observes, that ** though the 
ancient 'Saxons observed' twelve days at that 
time, and sacrificed to the san in hopes of his 
returning, yet when Christianity prevailed, 
all these idolatrous sacrifices were laid a5ide, 
and that time of feasting was jomed with the 
religious solemnity of that season, which in 
ether parts of the world were observed by 
Christians." And in like manner as the days of 
feasting were joined with the religious solem- 
lilties of that season, so the keeping up of this 
custom seems to have been done with another 
riew than it was originally. If a conjecture 
may be allowed. It might have been done on 
account of our Saviour's birth, which happened 
that night. Vor as the boratDg of it before 
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Christianity' was an «mblem of the coining of the 
san» which they worshipped as their Ood, so 
the continaing of it after has been for a 
symifol of that light which was that night bom 
into the worid V*-,-BraneU 

SENSIBILITY 

Is that sasceptibility of feeling which lies at 
the foundation of all rational enjoyment; it 
however requires to be kept nnder proper re- 
gulation. 

«• SENSIBILITY is the most ex<iuisite feeling 
of which the hnman soul is susceptible : when 
it pervades ns, we feel happy ; and could it 
last unmixed, we might form some conjecture 
of the bliss of those paradisical days* when tlie 
obMient passions were under the dominion of 
rettiUfn, and the impulses of the heart did not 
tteeil correction. 

'* It is this quickness, this delicacy of feeling, 
which enables us to relish the sublime touches 
of the poet, and the painter ; it is this which 
expands the soqIj gives an enthusiastic great- 
ness, ttiixed with tenderness, when we view 
the magnificent objects 6f natare, or hear of a 
good action. ' The same ettbet we experience in 
the spring, -iirhen we hail the returning sun, and 
the consequent renovation of nature : when the 
flowers unfold themselves, and exhale their 
sweets, and the voice of music is heard in the 
land. Softened by tenderness ; the soul is dis- 
posed to be virtuous. Is any sensual gYatiftcation 
to be compared to that of feeling the eyes 
moistened after having comfortc/d the nnfor* 
tnnate? 

'• Seiatbfflty is indeed Ae Ibandation df all 
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oar happiness ; bnt these raptures are unknown 
to the depraved sensualist, who is only moved 
by what strikes his gross senses ; the delicate 
embellishments of nature escape his notice ; as 
do the gentle and interesting affections — -But 
it is only to be felt ; it escapes discussion." 

WooUtoncrqft, 

MEDITATIOK OV A PUDDiNG 

Is here introduced to shew the versatile talents 
of a great man, and as a proof of the playfulness 
of his fancy ; it was written merely for amuse- 
ment. 

" LET us seriously reflect of what a pudding 
is composed. It is composed of flour, that once 
waved in the golden grain, and drank of the 
dews of the morning ; of milk, pressed from the 
swelling udder by the gentle hand of the beau, 
teous milk-maid, whose beauty and innocence 
might have recommended a worse draught, 
who, while she stroked the udder, indulged no 
ambitious thoughts of wandering in palaces, 
and formed no plans for the destruction of her 
fellow creatures. Milk, which is drawn from 
the cow, that useful animal, that eats the grass 
of the field, and supplies us with that which 
made the greatest part of the food of mankind 
in the age which the poets have agreed to call 
golden. It 'is made with an egg, that miracle 
of nature, which the theoretical Burnet has 
compared to creation; an egg contains matter 
within its beautiful smooth surface, and an an- 
formed mass, which by the incubation of the 
parent, becomes a regular animal, furnished 
with bones and sinews, and covered with fea- 
thers. Let us consideTf can there be more 
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wanting to complete this meditation on a pnd* 
ding I if more i& wanting > mdre may be found. 
It contains salt, which keeps the sea from pa. 
trefaction ; salt, which is made the in^age of 
hitellectDai essence, contributes to the for- 
mation of a. pudding.".- Dr. Johnton* 

DUTY TO PARENTS 

Is a most sacred duty among Heathens, 3tyint 
and Christians ; it is thus pleasingly illustrated. 

'< THE piety of a child is sweeter than the 
incense of Persia offered to the sun ; yea, more 
delicious than odours wajfled - from a field of 
Arabian spices by the western gales. 

" Be grateful then to thy filther, for he gave 
thee life ; and to thy mother for she sustained 
thee. 

" Hear the words of his mouth, for they are 
spoken for thy good ; give ear to his admonition 
for it proceedeth from love. 

" He hath watched for thy welfare, he hath 
toiled for thy ease ; do honour therefore to his 
age, and let not his grey hairs be treated with 
irreverence. 

" Forget not thy helpless infancy, nor the 
frowardness of thy youth, and indulge the jn> 
firmities of thy aged parents, assist and support 
them in the decline of life. 

" So shall their hoary heads go down to the 
grave in peace, and thine own children in reve- 
rence of thine example, shaU repay thy piety 
with ftiial lQve."~I>oe{«toy. 
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DEUCACT OP CONDUCT 

Is certainly of high importance to the cha- 
racter of the individual, and to the comfort and 
liappineu of society. 

" THE most pleasing feature of the homan 
mind is Delicacy , but few are capable of appre- 
ciating its jast ralae. Immersed in business, or 
enchanted by pleasure ; pursuing iione, or gro- 
velling after wealth, the generality of mankind 
are either strangers to its beauties, or disdain 
to conciliate the affecUons of each other by the 
practice of it.* And yet in the commerce ef 
life, there are few circnmstances occur which 
would not prove the omission of it iigudicioas. 

•< Where is the roan of such elevated virtue, 
-who, after receiving unseatonabU admonition, 
Jiowever just, does not feel resentment firing 
bis bosom i Stung with the sense of- error, his 
beart beaU with agitation ; shame spreads a 
pale hue over his countenance, and his brow is 
moistened with the dew of mental pain. But 
y^A the advice been communicated in private, 
gratitude, and pleasure, no doubt, would have 
been the pleasing sensations of his breast. 

•< In every sphere of life mankind demand, 
and they have a right to expect, a degree of de- 
licacy in all their intercourses with their fellow 
areatures. Who, with -propriety, can expect 
▼igilance and fidelity from their servanU when 
«very injunction is vociferated with a menasee, 
or with surly superciliousness ? To diminish 
the burthens of life, and to compensate in a 
measure for the inferiority of condition, every 
man of Influence oi^^ht to give his coinmands 



#H3k fciftdncas , and aever on any oeca^on stif. 
•for the ▼Menceof his disposition to betray him 
into an intemperate nse of harsh langnage* or 
into a series of oatr^eous actions. It is the 
opinion of wealL minds, that to be properly 
obeyed, they must wear a stern aspect, and 
s|»eak despolfcaliy ; those persons unhappily 
teUt&lce moroseness for dignity, and tyranny 
foT nrniness* 

" Even in the dcAicions potion of prai8e» of 
^hich all mankind drink greedily, if delicacy 
Is not mingled in the cnp, it generally loses its 
Ihtokicating effect. Delic^y meUorates every 
virtae, and adds a Instre to every attainment of 
the hnmian mind. 

" Upon the whole then, it appears that true 
delicacy is the best cement of society. It is 
that ftscinating quality which endearv man to 
man. It produces harmony in domestic lilie $ 
|>reasare in aH public intercourses, and is the 
most specific preventive of anarchy on every 
occasion of festivity. It is the badge of dis^ 
tinctton between the polished European and 
the uncultivated Indian, and is, in reality, one 
of the most valuable blessings produced by the 
energies of civilization." -J. S. 

CIVIL SOCIETY 

Has passed through its several stages to its 
present state of perfection ; its origin, relations, 
and dependencies, must be thus explained. 

" SUPPOSE a ship to be wrecked on an nnin. 
habited island, and that all the officers perished^ 
bat that the'common men and thei r wives were 
saved ; here, if any where, we may meet with 
Ubeity and eqnality, and the rights of Bute, 

K9 
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i^hat think yon would be the conseqiieiiee t^ 
A state of wtarGhy and equality might, per* 
hapt, «ahsist for a day ; but wisdom* courage* 
iadastry* eeonomy, would presently introduce 
a superiority of some ever others ; and* in or- 
der that each man might preserve for himself 
thecabia he had buiHt the ground he had tilled, 
or theilsh he had taken, all would agree in the 
propriety of appointing some one amoagnt the 
Baiober, «r«Dore than one, to direct, goverD« 
and protect the whole by the common strength* 
llins the restriction of liberty, and the destmc* 
tion of equality, and all the circumstances 
superfloial reasoners represent as grievances in 
society, and subversive of the rights of man« 
would of neeessity be introduced. No one 
would be left at liberty to invade his neigh- 
bom's property ; some would by skill and ac- 
tivity become rich, and they would be allowed 
to bequeath at their death their wealth to their, 
children; others would by idleness and de- 
bauchery remain poor ; and, having nothing to 
leave to their children, these, when grown up, 
would be under the necessity of maintaining 
themselves by working for their neighbours, 
till, by prudence and thrift, they acquired 
onongh to purchase property of their own, on 
which they might employ their labour. This 
is no visionary reasoning ; we have an instance 
•f.iU reality in the colony at Botany Bay. The 
persons composing this colony, who by their 
crimes were made the outcasts of Great Britain, 
and were equal to each other, none of them 
possessing any thing, are already become very 
unequal in property and condition ; and I am 
happy to add, in respectability of character. 
It is a genend law, which God has established 
thionghont the world, that riches and respect 
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•liovYd attend pnidenc« and dlligmee; and, 
9M all men are noteqnal in the faculties of either 
body or mind, by which riches and respect 
•.re acqaired, a necessity of superiority and 
subordination springs from the very nature 
which Ood has given us. All this I am sen- 
sible is so well understood by yon> that E would 
not have mentioned the matter bad there not 
been present other auditors, who may not have 
AiUy copsidered the origin, relations, and de- 
pendencies of civil society. 
' *' Are the French coming hither to enrich the 
nation i Will they pay attention to the poor 
of this country, when they have so many thou- 
sands of infinitely poorer persons in their OMm i 
Will they reward their seditions adherents 
amongst us ? Tes, they will reward them, as 
all history informs us such traitors ever have 
been rewarded— they will reward (hem with 
contempt, pillage, beggary, slavery, anddeatbti 
The nation will be mined by exorbitant impo- 
sitionSf^onr naval power will be destroyedr— 
our commerce transferred to France,— ^oiw 
lands will be divided (not amongst those who 
wickedly covet their neighbour's goods), but 
amongst French soldiers, who will be every 
where stationed, as the Roman soldiers were of 
old, to awe the people, and collect tfie taxes, 
the flower of our yoath will be compelled to 
serve in foreign countries, to promote the 
wicked projects of French ambitionr- Great 
Britain will be made an appendage to conti- 
nental despotism. 

** I would say to the most violent democrat 
In the kingdom, -suppose the business done ; 
after seas of blood have been shed, millions of 
lives lost, towns plundered, villages burned* 
the Eoyal family cxterminatedi a&d tiii«ttcra» 
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'< Mendicants perfectly swarm in the place* 
allui'ed by the hope of alms from the piety of 
the pilgrims. The religious of the Terra Santa 
retain great power ; and there is one mann- 
factnre that flourishes in the utmost vigour, 
namely, that of reliqaes, crucifixes inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, cbaplets, and the like. Tet 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre is so much 
neglected, that the snow fell into the middle ; 
the heams, said to be cedar, are falling, and 
the whole roof is in a ruinous state. The Ar- 
menian Convent is elegant, and so extensive* 
as to present accommodation for no less than a 
thousand pilgrims. 

" During twelve or thirteen days, a very 
deep snow lay upon the ground. The Catholic 
convent has a large subterraneous ci&tem, into 
-which the snow melting frona the roof, and 
other parts, is .conveyed, and supplies the 
monks with water for a great portion of the 
year. 

*« The best view of Jerusalem is from the 
Mount of Olives, on the east of the city. In 
front is the chief mosque, which contains, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Mahomedans, 
the body of Solomon. From the same Mount 
may be discovered, in a clear day, the Dead 
Sea, nearly south-east, reflecting a whitish 
gleam. The intervening region appears very 

rocky. 

« The Tombs of the Kings, so denominated, 
are worthy of remark, being of Grecian sculp* 
ture, and on a hard rock. There are several 
ornaments on the sarcophagi, of foliage and 
flowers, and each apartment is secured with a 
massive panuelled door of stone. Great rava- 
ges have been made here in search of treasure. 
These tombs have, probably, been constructed 
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in the time of Herod and hi» successors* kings 
of Jadea. 

*' We may safely estimate the present, popa- 
lation of Jerusalem, at from eighteen to twenty 
thousand. It is governed by an Aga, appointed 
"by the Pasha of Damascus; but he is allowed 
so fe^' troops, that all Palestine may be regard- 
ed as In the power of the Arabs. The ChristlAn 
women, who abound in Jeiusalem, wear white 
▼eil» as a distinction from the MahomedaOf 
who wear other colours. Arabic is the general 
language, except among the Armenians and 
Greeks.— Brou>A. 

DUTIES OF SCHOOL BOYS 

Ought to be enumerated ; brought forward 
and pressed on the youthful attention ; they 
are thus clearly stated, and happily described.' 

«< QUTNTIMAN includes almost all the duty 
oT scholars in this one piece of advice, which 
be gives them : To love those who teach them 
as they love the sciences which they learn of 
their instructors; and to look upon their teach. 
er*i us fathers, from whom they derive not the 
life of the body, but that instruction which is 
in a manner the life of the soul. If they pos- 
sess this sentiment of affection and respect, it 
suflices to make them apt to learn during the 
time of their studies, and fuil of gratitude all 
the rest of their lives. 

*' Docility, which consists in submitting to 
the directions given them, in readily receiving 
the in<itnictions of their masters, and in reduc> 
ing them to practice, is properly the virtue of 
scholars, as that of masters is to teach well. 
The one can do nothing without the other : and 
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as it is not siriScient for a labourer to sow the 
seed, unless the earth, after haTing opened her 
Imsom to receive it, encourage its growth hy 
warmth and moisture ; so the whole fruit of 
instruction depends upon a good correspond* 
«&ce between the master and the scholar. 

" Oratitnde for those who have laboured in 
•nr edacation is the characteristic of an honest 
iMik, and the tribute of a good heart. Who ia 
there among us, says Cicero, that has been in* 
ttructed with any care* that is not highly de- 
lighted with the sight, or even the bare remenip 
brance of his preceptors, masters, and the place 
where he was taught and brought op i Seneca 
exhorts young men to preserve always a great 
respect for their masters ; to who^e oare they 
are indebtied for the amendment of their faults, 
and for having imbibed sentiments of honour 
Mid probity. 

'* The exftctness and severity of our teachers 
Mkay displease sometimes at an age when we 
are not in a condition to judge of the obligations 
we owe them ; bat when years have ripened 
our understanding and judgment, we discerA 
that their admonitions, and a severe exactnesa 
In restraining the passions of an imprudent an<l 
ifeicensiderate age, are the very things which 
should make as esteem and love them. Thus 
Marcus Aurelius, one of the wisest and illoa* 
trlous emperors that Rome ever had, thanked 
heaven for two things especialIy~-for his having 
bad excellent tutors himself, and that he had 
foimd the like for his children. 

The duties of schoolboys consist in docility 
and obedience ; the respect for their masters* 
zeal for study, and a thirst after the sciences^ 
joined to an abfaorreDce of vice and irregula- 
rity, together with a sincere and fervent di^ 
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sire of pleasing God, and referring all their ac- 
tions to Him. ''RoUin, 

J S1NGULA*R SUPERSTITION, 

When we givenp the exercise of reason in 
matters of religion ; we must not wonder at the 
absoid consequences with which such a mea- 
sure is attended ; Oar faith and practice become 
in s)icit a case ridicaloas beyond expression. 

*< I CANKOT refrain from mentioning an in- 
stance of what appeared to me one of the most 
debasing acts of superstition I had ever wit* 
nesscd. One morning in a church in the great 
squaie, I noticed a well-dressed man come in, 
aud who crossed himself with more than usual 
devotion. Soon afterwards he threw himself 
down on his knees before a crucifix and actu- 
ally licked the pavement with his tongue ! Af. 
ter he had done this some time in one direction 
he repeated it cross ways» and having thus 
licked the th»pe <if a cru^fuf rudely upon the 
pavement, he rose, well assured that be had 
done a most meritorious action. I cannot ex- 
press my feelings of mingled diagu.st and pity 
at the sight of this abject wretch, who thus 
thought to honour Ood by debasing his image I 
my first emotions were to spurn him as he la,y, 
and in order to check these emotions I was 
obliged hastily to quit a temple where the bi- 
gotry of the votaries was so sadlv in unison 
with the mummeries of the priest. '—^In^ie, 

THE JEWS 

Are a most singular people; they hav« been 
justly considered as a standing miracle; and 
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therefore an irrefragable proof of the dmnity 
of that religion which has for its object the sal. 
vation of mankind. 

" THE Egyptians, the Asiyrians, the Mace- 
«lonian5f the ilomans, who saccessively op. 
pressed, subdued, or enslaved the Jews have 
long since closed their career of gr^tness 
and have no more a name among the nati(m*. 
These mighty empires which rose on the ruins 
of one another have vanished from the earth 
like the scenes of theatrical pomp on the visi- 
ons of a morning dream I The descendants of 
the individuals which composed them are lost, 
and blended among the common mass of roan- 
kind. But the Jem, though they have been 
dispersed among all nations, have never been 
confounded with any. Notwithstanding the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and their extermina- 
tion from Judea, they still preserve their an- 
cient character, their national pecnliarities, 
and are a distinct race among men. They have 
remained unmixed with all the people among 
whom they have been scattered ; they can 
trace their pedigree to the remotest antiquity 
and their descent from the blood of the Patri- 
archs. Of the truth and divinity of that reli* 
gion which was revealed to their father, they 
in their present calamitous and dispersed situ, 
ation, are witnesses to all the world V* 

Dr, Rutl^rford* 

liMAGlNATION 

Often greatl^r deceives ns; its operation 
respecting t?ie dead is singular, but the follow- 
ing iilustfatiOQ of this subject is entitled to at< 
tentiott. 
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'* THE mdancholy appeanuic€ of a lifielem 
body^t\\Q mansion, pcovided for it to inhabit 
dark, cold* close and solitary, are shocking to 
the imagination, but it is to the imagination 
only—not to the understanding, for whoever 
consults this last faculty will see at onc« that 
there is nothing dismal in ail these circam- 
stances. If the corpse were kept wrapt up in 
a warm bed, with a large fire in the room, it 
would feel no comfortable waraotth from thence 
—were store of tapers lighted up as soon as tk* 
day shuts in, it would not be gratified at the 
sight^weie it left at large it would have noli- 
berty nor though surrounded by campany 
would it be cheered. Neither are the distorted 
ghastly features expressions of pain, uneasiness 
or distress. 'This every one knows and will rea- 
dily acknowledge, yet still cannot behold nor 
even cast a thought upon those objects without 
ahuddering ; for knowing that a livimg persom 
must suffer grievously under those circumstances 
they become habitually f«>rmidable to the mindt 
and strike a mechanical horror which is increas* 
ed by the customs of the' world around us f* 

Abrahaim Tucker, 

THE INVEKTION OF PRINTING 

Was pregnant with the first of blessings to inan* 
kind ; it, diffuses knowledge civil apd religioui 
to the ends of the earth with a teltgraphic 
rapidity. 

** WHILST the munificence of the rich, and 
the industry of the learned, w^re thus employ, 
ed throughout Italy in preserving the remaios 
of ancient authorsj some oh81^are individuals, 
iu a corner of Germany, had conceived* Aod 
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were silently bringing to perfection, an Inven- 
tion which, by means equally effeclnal anol nn- 
expectedi secured to the world the result of 
their labours. This was the Art qf Printing 
with fnoveoftte (;Vj9e<; a discovery of which the 
beneficial effects have been increasing to the 
present day, and are yet advancing with acce- 
lerated progress. The coincidence of this dis* 
covery, with the spirit of the times in which it 
had birth, was highly fortunate. Had it been 
made known at a much earlier period, it would 
have been disregarded or forgotten, from the 
mere want of materials on which to exercise it; 
and had it been fuither postponed, it is pro- 
bable that, notwithstanding the generosity 
of the rich, and the diligence of the learned, 
many works would have been totally lost, 
which are now justly regarded as the noblest 
monnments of the human intellect.— Jtoscoe. 

VIRTUOUS LOVE 

Is of that refined and delicate nature that It 
faises, multiplies, and extends all the comforts 
of life ; its fascinating influence is better con- 
ceived than described. She may be supposed 
thus to address the human race. 

" T£ children of men I Te abound in the 
gifts of Providence, and many are the favours ^ 
heaven has bestowed upon you. The earth 
teems with bounty, pouring forth the necessa- 
ries of life, and the refinements of luxury. The 
sea refreshes yon with its breezes, and carries 
you to distant shores upon its bosom ; it links 
nation to nation in the bonds of mutual advan- 
tage, and transfers to every climate the blessings 
Of aU. To the son you are indebted Ibr tU» 
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•picador of the day» and the grateful retam of 
Mason; it is he who gaides yon as yon wander 
throogli the trackless wilderness of space, lights 
np the beaaties of nature aronnd you, and 
makes her break forth into fruitfuiness and joy. 
Bat know that thes^, though delightful, are not 
the pleasures of the heart. They will not heal 
the wounds of fortune, they will not enchant 
solitude, or suspend the feelingof pain. Know, 
that I only am mistress of the soul. To me it 
belongs to impart agony and rapture. Hope 
and despair, terror and delight, walk in my 
my train* My power extends over time 
itself, as well as over all sublunary .beings. It 
can turn ages into moments, and moments into 
ages. Lament not the dispensations of Provi* 
dence, amongst which the bestowment of my 
influence is one. He who feels it may not be 
happy, but he who ia a stranger to it must be 
miserable V'^HalL 

THE CAPTURE OF COK3TA17TIKOPLE 

Ik the year 1453, proved the means of diffusiog 
literature throughout Europe; it threw open aU 
the treasures of antiquity. 

" NEARLY the same period of time that gave 
the world the important discovery of printing, 
saw the destruction of the Roman empire in 
the east. In the year 1453, the city of Constan- 
tinople was captured by the Turks, under the 
command of Mahomet. II. after a vigorous de- 
fence of fifty'three days. The encouragement 
which had been shewn to the Greek professors 
at Florence, and the character of Cosmo de 
Medici as a promoter of letters, induced many 
learned Greeks to seek a shelter in that Qity, 
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wh«re they met with a welcome md honour* 
able reception. Among«t these were Demetrius 
Chalcondyles, Johannes Androniciis Calistnst 
Conrtantins, and Johannes Lascaris, in whom the 
Platonic philosophy obtained fresh partisans, 
and by whose support it began openly to op- 
pose kself to that of Aristotle. Betwecti the 
Greek and Itidian professors a spirit of emula- 
tion was kindled that operated most favonrably 
en the cause of letters. Public schools were 
instituted at Florence for thestndy of the Greek 
tongue. The facility of diffusing their labours 
by means of the newly-discovered art of print- 
ingt stimulated the learned to fresh exertions ; 
and in a few years the cities of Italy vied with 
each other in the number and elegance of works 
prodaced from the press.'*— Jtoscoe* 

REMARKABLE PREAM. 

Though little or no attention ought to be 
paid to Drectmt, yet the following dream of 
the late truly ejLcellent pr. Poddiidge, is al- 
together so very singular that the Editor of this 
little volume, has been induced to give it room 
in his Selection. It is said to have been related 
by the Rev. S. Clark, son of Pr. Clark, of St* 
Albans, who was the Doctor's particular patron 
and friend. The pious reader will cxcase its 
length and be gratified with its insertion* 

« DR. DODDRIDGE |ind my father had 
"been conversing together one evening on the 
nature of the separate state, and on the proba- 
bility that the scenes upon which the soul 
would first enter, after its leaving th^ body, 
would bear a near resemblance to those it had 
been couvexsuit with while on earthy that it 
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vigh^t, by deirrees* be prepared for the mon 
iablime hftppiness of the heavenly world ; this, 
and other conversation of the same kind, pro> 
bably occasioned the following dream :— 

« The Doctor imagined himself dangeroasly 
ill at a friend's hoa&e in London : after lying in 
this state for some time, he thought his soul 
left his body, and took its flight in some kind 
of fine vehicle, whieh, >thongh different from 
the body he had jnst quitted, was still material. 
He pursued his course UH he was at some dis* 
tance from the city, when taming back tatd 
reviewing the town, he could not forbear say. 
ing to himself, how trifling and how vain do 
these affairs, in which the inhabitants of this 
Iplace are so eagerly employed, appear to me, 
a separate spirit I At length, as he was conti- 
nuing his progress, and though withont any 
certain director, yet easy and happy in the 
thought of the universal providence and go- 
vtfmmeikt of God, which extend Alike to all 
Mates and worlds : he. was met by one who UAd 
him he was sent to eondnct l^m to the place 
appointed for hL< abode ; from whence he con- 
cluded that it conld be no oAer than an angel, 
IhoQgh he appeared in the form of an elderly 
man. They went accordingly together, tHl 
they were come within sight of a spacious 
bnilding, which had the aar of a palace : Q|lon 
enquiring what it was, his gnide informed him 
it was the place assigned for his residence at 
present ; aponwhtoh the Doctor observed, that 
he remembered to have read, while on earth, 
' that the eye had not seen, nor ^ar heard, 
«or the heart eoneeived, what 6od had pre- 
pared fbrthem that love him:' whereas htt 
could easUy h4y« eonoeived an idea of sack a 
haiMtag. tmm othan hm luUI sem, though hM 
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acknowledged they were greatly inferior to thU 
in elegance* The answer his guide made him 
was plainly suggested hy the conversation of 
the evening ; it was, that the scenes first pre- 
sented to htm were contrived on purpose to 
"bear a near resemblance to those he bad been 
accustomed to while on earth, that his mind 
might be more easily and gradually prepared 
for those glories that would open upon him. 
hereafter, and which would at first hav« qnita 
dazzled and overpowered liim. 

" By this time they were come up to tha 
mansion, and his guide led him through a kind 
of saloon intp an inner parlour : here, the first 
thing that struck him was a large golden cnp» 
which stood upon a table, and on which were 
embossed the figure of a vine and clusters of 
grapes : he asked his guide the meaning of this, 
who told him it was the cup -in which hi5 Sa- 
viour drank new wine with his disciples, in his 
kingdom ; and that the figures carved thereon 
were intended to signify the union between 
Christ and his people ; implying, that as tlie ' 
grapes derive all their beauty and flavour from 
the vine, so the saints, even in a state of glory, 
were indebted for their establishment and hap- 
piness to their union with their head, in whom 
they are all complete. 

« While they were thus conversing, he heard 
a tap at the door,and was informed by the angel 
it was the signal of his Lord's approach, and 
was intended to prepare him for the interview: 
accordingly, in a short time, he thought our 
Saviour entered the room, and upon his castmg 
himself at his feet, he graciously raised himup^ 
and with a smile of inexpressible complacency 
as;}ured him of his favour, and his kind accept* 
auce of his faithful services } and at a t9kca of 
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hit peculiar regard* and the iDtimate friendship 
with which he intended to honour him/ he took 
the cap, and alter drinking of it himself, gave 
it into his hands ; the Doctor would have de> 
elined at first, as too great an honour, but his 
X.ord replied as to Peter, (in relation to wash- 
ing his feet) < If thou drink not with me, thou 
hast no part in me.' This scene he observed, 
filled him with a transport of gratitude, love, 
and admiration, that he was ready to sink nn* 
der it. His master seemed sensible of it, and 
told him he must leave him for the present, 
but it would not be long before he repeated his 
visit, and in the mean time he would find 
enough to employ his thoughts in reflecting on 
what passed, and in contemplating the objects 
around him. 

'< As soon as his Lord was retired, and his 
mind a little composed, he observed the room 
was hung round with pictures, and upon ex- 
amining them more attentively, he discovered, 
to his great surprise, that thej^ contained the 
history of his own life : the most remarkable 
scenes he had passed thivugh being thus re- 
presented in a very lively manner. It mi^ ea- 
sily be imagined how much this would strike 
and aflfect his mind. The many temptations 
and trials he had been exposed to, and the in- 
stances of the Divine Goodness to him in the 
different periods of life, which were by this 
means all presented at once to bis view, ex> 
cited the strongest emotions of gratitude, es- 
pecially when he reflected that he was now 
out of the reach of any future distress, and that 
all the purposes of Divine love and mercy to- 
wards him, were at length so happily accom- 
plished. 

*• The extacy of Joy and thankfulness into 
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which these reflections threw him was so great 
■that he awoke ; bat for some considerable time 
lifter he arose, the impression continued so 
lively, that tears of joy flowed down his 
cheelis, and he said, that he never on any oe- 
. casion remembers to have felt equally strong 
the sentiments of devotion, love, and grati- 
tude 1" 

THE UPAS XKEB 

xl AS be^n described very particularly by Dr. 
Darwin, though bome have been disposed to 
question the reality of its existence. The de- 
scription however of its poisonous efieets is cu- 
riiuis and interesting, especially to the yoatk- 

ful mind. 

>» 

" A DESCRIPTION of a tree in the island of 
Java,- called the Upcu, or Poiaon Tree, is given 
to the public by a surgeon belonging to the 
Dutch East-India Company, of the name of 
Foersch, who was stationed at Batavia, in the 
yearl7T4^. Surprising as these accounts may 
be, they are accompanied with so many public 
facts, and names of persons and places, that 
it is somewhat difficult to conceive them fa* 
hnlous. 

" The Upas grows about seven leagues from 
Batavia, in a plain surrounded by rocky moun- 
tains, the- whole of which plain, containing a 
circle of ten or twelve miles round the tree, ia 
totally barren. Nothing that breathes or vege* 
tates can live within its influence. The bird 
that flies over it drops down dead. The beast 
that wanders into it expires. The whole dread- 
fid area is covered with sand, over which lit 
mtt^rsd. loose flint* .and whitened bo^es. 



' ** Thfs tree masr be called the Empetvt^ 
great miliury magaxine. In a solution of tlM 
poiMmoiis gam which ejcudet from it, hii ar- 
rows and offensive weapons are dipped : the 
procarlng, therefore of this poisonous gom, is a 
natter of as mnch attention as of difficulty* 
Criminals are only employed in this dreadftil 
service. Of these several every year are aent 
with a promise of pardon and reward if they 
procnre it. Hooded in leathern cases, with 
eyelet holes, and secnred as much as possible 
from the fall effinvia of the air they are to 
breathe; they andertake this melanclioly 
joamey , travelling always with the wind. Aboat 
one in ten escapes, and brings away a little bos 
ef this direfol commodity I*' 

GRATEFUL POVERTY 

Is exemplified in a singalar and striking man- 
ner on some occasions; the sabseqnent pleasing 
detail of what took place on the C<Mitinent witl 
evince* 

" WHTiJioald I not mention even the marks 
of affectionate regard and respect which I re* 
ceived ftom the poor people for whose happi. 
. ness 1 interested myself, and the testimonies of 
the public esteem with which I was honoured ? 
Will it be reckoned vanity, if I mention the 
concern which the poor of Munich expressed in 
. so affecting a manner when I was dangeroosly 
ill I that they went publicly in a body in pro- 
cession to the cathedral church, where they 
had divine service performed, and put up public 
prayers for my recovery i that four years after- 
wards, on heanng that I was again dangerously 
ill at Naples, they, of their own accord» set 



^^ 
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i^art an hoar each cveniog* after they had 
finished their work in the Military Worfchoiue» 
to pray for me? 

" Will it be thought improper to mention the 
Affecting reception I met with from them » at 
my first visit to the Military Workhouse npon 
my return to Munich last summer, after aa 
absence of fifteen months; a scene which drew 
tears from all who were present? and most I 
refuse myself the satisfaction of describing the 
Ate I gave them in return, in the Bnglish gar* 
den, at which 1800 poor people of all ages, and 
ahove 30,000 of the inhabitants of Manieh assist- 
ed ? and all this pleasure I mui^t forego, merely 
that I may not be thought vain and- ostentati- 
ous ? Be it so then ; but [ would just beg leave 
to call the reader's attention to my feelings up* 
on the occasion ; and then let him ask himself » 
if an earthly reward can possibly be supposed 
greater— any enjoyments more complete than 
those 1 received. Let him figure to himself, if 
he can, my situation, sick in bed, worn out by 
intense application, and dying, as every body 
thought, a maityr in the cause to which I had 
devoted myself; let him imagine, I say, my 
feelings, upon hearing the confused noise of the 
prayers of a multitude of people, who were 
passing by in the streets, upon being told, that 
it was the poor bf Munich, many hundreds in 
number, who were going in procession to the 
.church to put up public priayers for me ^-pub- 
lie prayers for me !— for a private person-m 
stranger !— a protestant !^I believe it is the first 
instance of the kind that ever happened ; and 
1 dare venture to affirm that no proof could 
well be stronger than this, that the measuret 
adopted for making these poor people happy^ 
wext really saccessfttl ; and let it be remem- 
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liered, thta thitfiu* U whdt I am motX anxtoui 
to mate a/pptOr in the clearest and mott satitfac- 
tory manner /"-^Coant Rumford. 

THB CHRISTIAN SYSTEM 

Is in jtoelf the mott beaatiful thing in the 
world i being a transcript of the perfections 
and government of the Supreme Being ; let as 
sever corrupt its simplicity^ or sally its divine 
glory ; It is ^peact en earth, and good wiU to 
i^anMnd* 

** THE absurd and inconsistent representations 
which have frequently been given of the Chris- 
tian System, by its mistaken friends, appear to 
have dooe it more real disservice than all the 
writiags of the deists. The opposition of the 
deists, has in some respects been very service- 
able to Christianity ; it has occasioned the evi- 
dences of its divine origin to be more diligently 
inquired into, and more clearly pointed out. 
And it has shewn, that the gospel is superior 
to all the attacks of its keenest adversaries. Bat 
the absurd notions which have been propagated 
of the Christian religion, by many of its pro- 
fessors, have prevented it from having its pro- 
per effect upon many of those who did profess 
a belief in it ; and have been a great means of 
adding strength to the attacks of its adversa- 
ries. For, indeed, many of the arguments of the 
deistical writers are levelled, not so much 
against Christianity itself, as against some mis- 
taken representations of it ; but which they, as 
it best answered their purpose, thought proper 
to regard as the real doctrines of Christi- 
anity. 

'•The religion of Jesos^when it is impartially 
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examined, and difltuigni«hed fram those abtard 
additions with which men have freqaently ob* 
scared and disfigured it, mast excite tlie appro- 
bation and the reverence of every man. Were 
it always represented in its genuine, its native 
beauty, religion could never be made the sub- 
ject of raillery and ridicule. The Christian reve* 
lation exhibits the deity in the most endearing 
and engaging characters ; as the Ood of love, and 
the Father and Friendof the whole human race. 
It teaches a piety and devotion, not confined 
either to time or place, nor composed of super- 
stitious and external rites and ceremonies ; but 
pore, spiritual, and rational. It enforces the ut- 
most purity of heart, and the greatest simpli* 
city, integrity, and rectitude of inanners. And 
it inculcates a benevolence not confined either 
to sects, or parties, or countries ; but of the 
most diffusive and disinterested kind. In short 
it is the design of Christianity to promote what- 
soever is really noble, excellent, amiable, and 
praise- worthy ; whatsoever can refine, perfect^ 
ennoble, and dignify humanity. 

" The professors of Christianity should be 
extremely careful not to corrupt the simplicity 
of the gospel by human additions. It should 
ever b^ remembered, that all those who con- 
tribute any thing towards rendering its excel- 
lency and its reasonableness less apparent, do 
in fact, however different may be their inten- 
tions, strengthen the cause of deism, and shar* 
pen the arrows of infidelity P'—ih'^ Towert* 

CHARACTER OF DR. ROBERTSON 

Drawn by an intimate friend, will be pe- 
rused with interest} his Mftonc fount is spread 
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fur and wide. Mid be was mh ornament to the 
republic of letters. 

«< THOUGH Dr. Robertson, from his earliest 
to bis latent years, devoted mach time to think- 
ing, to reading, and to composing -i yet, tliis 
did not soar his teropw, blant liis relish of so- 
cial and domestic comforts, or unfit him for the 
common doties of life. To his family and 
friends, he was the delight of their cheerfof 
boars, and the soother and comforter of their 
sorrows. Tiiey gratefully remember what they 
once enjoyed in him, and deeply lament what 
they have lost. His learning had no tincture 
of pedantry. Far from affecting to know what 
he was ignorant of, or vainly aspiring after 
univeraal learning, lie confined his studies to 
branches of science, for which his genius 
best qualified him, or which his station and 
office 4n life rendered necessary. He enjoyed 
the bounties of Providence without running 
into riot ; was temperate without austerity ; 
cheerful, without Jlevity; condescending and 
affable, without meanness ; and, in expence, 
neither sordid nor prodigal. He could feel an 
iiVJnry or affront, and yet bridle bis passion ; 
was grave, not sallen ; steady, not obstinate; 
friendly^ not officious ; prudent and caatioas, 
not timid. He bore the severe and tedious dis. 
tress which issued in his death, with remarkable 
patience sereiiity, and with expressions of gra- 
titude to OOd, fbr the many comforts with which, 
for a long series of years, he had been blessed. 
Among these, he mentioned tome,with-pecoliar 
emotion, the tender affection of his wife and 
children^; their kind and sympathizing atten- 
tion in his hours of li^guishing and pain ; their 
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respectable characters in life, and the comfort- 
able situation in which he left them. In one 
of hi^last conversations with me, he expressed 
his joy in reflecting, that his life oii earth had 
not been altogether in vain ; and his hopes, that, 
through the merits of Je^us, the God who had 
so signally prospered him in this world, would, 
in another, and better world* be his portion and 
happiness P-^Dr. £r</cine. 

THE CANTERBURY TALES 

Were written by Chatxer, the Father of 
English Poetry ; they are hi^^bly esteemed^and 
have of late attracted much of the public atten- 
tion. Dryden's character of them is interesting 
and impressive. 

" CHAUCER must have been a man of a 
most wonderful comprehensive nature, because, 
as it'has been truly observed of him, he has 
taken into the coilipass of his Canterbury Tales, 
the various manners and humour, as we now 
call them, of the whole English nation in his 
< eye. Not a single character has escaped him. 
All his pilgrims are severally distinguished 
from each other, and not only in their inclina- 
tions, but in their physiognomies and persons. 
Bapttsta Porta could not have described their 
natures better, than by the marks which the 
poet gives them. The matter and manner 
of their tales, and of their telling, are so suited 
to their different educations, humours, and 
callings, that each of them would be improper 
in any other mouth. Even the grave and seri- 
ous characters are distinguished by their seve* 
ral sorts of gravity, their discourses are such 
4is belong to their age, their calUDg> and their 
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breeding; such as are becoming ofthehiand 
of them only. Even the ribaldry Of tbe low 
characters is different, the R^eve, the Itflller, 
and the Cook, are several men, and dii^tingnish- 
ed from each other as ihtich as the mincing 
Lady Prioress, and the broad speaking gap* 
tooth'd "Wife of Bath. Bnt enough of this: 
there 48 guch a ^ariety of game springing np 
before me, that t am distracted in my choice, 
and knovir hot which to follow. It is sufficient 
to say, Hceqrdinp to the praT«rb, that here is 
God's plenty, ' We have our forefathers and 
great grand dames all before ns as they were 
in Cbaucer^s days; their general characters are 
still remaining in mankind, and even in Eng- 
land; though they are called by other names 
than those of monks and fiiars, of caudns and 
lady abbesses and nuns, for mankind Jis ever 
the same, and nothing i^ lost out of nature 
though every thing is altered." 

WUMBO JUMBO 

CXHIBITS such a specimen of the savage 
manners of the African, that the European, 
especially the European Fair One, will feel 
grateful for the blessings of civilization. 

MR: park tells us, in his Travels through 
Africa, that he saw, near one of their villages, 
" a sort of masquerade habit hanging upon a 
tree, made of the bark of trees, which he was 
told belopged to Mumbo Jv.mho» liiis is a 
strange bug-bear, common in all the Mandingo 
towns, and empla^U by the Paga'^'^^iives in 
keeping* the women in sulijection ; for -as they 
are not restricted in the number of their wives, 
every one marrie* as many lU fie can conveni- 
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<«iiHy aaintain ; and it oftfn happa»s that tlie 
ladies disagree amodg themselve&: laniily quar- 
rels sometimes arrive at sacb a height, that t1%e 
voice of the husband is disregarded in the tn- 
juolt* Then the interposition of Mumbo JumfiQ 
is invoked, and is always decisive. This strange 

■ ininiflter of juatioe, tiiis sovereign arbiter of do- 
mestic strife, disgnised in his masquerade attire, 
and armed with a rod of public authority, an- 
Boaoces his coming by loud and dismal screams 
in .the adjacent woods. He begins as soon as it 
is dark, to enter the town, and proceeds to /a 

. place where all the inhabitants are assemblftd 
to meet him. The appearance of Mumbo Jumibo, 
it may be supposed, is anplea^ing to the Afxi- 
can ladies, taut they do not refuse to appear 
when summoned ; and the ceremony com* 
mences with dancing and flinging, which con. 
tinaes till midnight, when Mumbo seizes on the 
offender. The unfortunate victim being strip, 
ped, is tied to a post and severely scourged 
with Mtanbo's rod, amidst the shouts and deri- 

.•ion of the whole assembly ; and it is remark- 
able,, that the rest of the women are very cla- 
morous and outrageous in their abuse of their 
unfortunate sister, until day-light puts an end 
to tkift disgusting reveli y»\ 

RUSSIA 

Is a rising Empire, spread over an immense 
territory, airtf emulating the other nations of 
Europe in every thing that can dignify and 
adorn mankind. 

*< RUSSIA, an empire but little known or 

. vegarded in the last century, at the opening of 

the.preaMit jnadeher ..aiifyearaaccvaU.at Quae 
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aiiidng the states of Earope ; and, after a diort 
trial of her powers, became the umpire and 
arbitress of the Korth. The whole systent of 
Europe took another form ; the arctic eagle 
extended her inflnence to the regions of the 
Adriatic and the banks of the Tagns, while the 
lightning of her eye stmck terror into the 
recesses of moont Cancasas and made the Hel* 
lespont tremble. The arts of Earope were 
transplanted and bloomed both on the shores of 
the Neva and those of the Irtysh; a new ^rorid 
was opened to coaunerce, and the sciencea* the 
manners, the luxury, the virtues, and tfaeVices, 
of western Europe, have found their way into 
the deserts of oriental Asia, and to the inhospi- 
table coasts of the Frosen Ocean. The serea of 
these remarkable phenomena was the com* 
mencement of the eighteenth century.** 

WUiiam Tboke* 

THE CURIOUS SIGHT AT PALERMO 

Must strike the feeling mind with strange 
sensations ; indeed it is a spectacle of a very 
singular kind. 

" AMONG the remarkable objecU in the vi- 
cinity of Palermo pointed out to strangers, they 
fail not to singnlarise a convent of Capuchins, 
at a small distance from the town, the beautiful 
gardens of which serve as a public walk. You 
are shewn under the fabrick a vault, divided 
into four great galleries, into which the light 
is admitted by windows cut out at the top of 
each extremity. In this vault are preserved, 
not in flesh, bat in skin and bone, all the €00 
puchiru who have died in the convent since its 
foundation, as well as the bodies of several 
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person) from the city. There are liere pritate 
tombs belonging to opulent families, who even 
after death disdain to be conf banded with the 
vulgar part of mankind. It is said, that in or- 
der to secure the preservation of those bodies* 
they are prepared by being gradually dried 
before a slow fire, so as to consume the flesh 
without greatly injuring the skin. When per- 
fectly dry, they are invested with the Capu- 
chin habit, and placed upright on tablets, dis- 
posed step above step along the sides of the 
vault, the head, the arms, and the J^et are left 
naked. A preservation like this is horrid. The 
skin discoloured, dry, and as if it had been 
tanned, nay torn in some places, is glewed 
close to the bone. It is easy to imagine, from 
the different grimaces of this numerous assem* 
blage of fleshless figures, rendered still more 
frightful by a long beard onthe* chin, what a 
hideous spectacle this must e&hibit ; and who- 
ever has seen a Capuchin alive, may form aa 
idea of this singular repository of dead friars !** 

Sonnini, 

POMPET's PILLAR 

Is so curious a piece of Egyptian antiquity that 
the following anecdote Mill contribute to 
amusement. 

" AS the public attention has been once more 
directed to this valuuble monument of antiqui- 
ty, in consequence of^ recent events in Egypt ; 
the following account of a ludicrous adventure 
of some English captains, in 17S3, by Eylcs 
Irwin, jSsq. may not prove unaccjeptable. 

" These jolly sons of Neptune had been push- 
ixia fcht oaa on hoard one of the ships In tb« 
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hartMor, until « fivak entered into one of Ifielr 
iMtUns. Tbe eccentricity of the thougirt ooca- 
sloiied it immediately to be carried into execit* 
tion. The boat was ordered, and, with proper 
implements for the attempt, these enterprising 
heroes poshed on shore, to drink tibowlqf punch 
an the top of Pompty** pUiar t At the spot they 
arrived, and many contrivances were proposed 
to accomplish the desired point. But their- la- 
bour was in vain ; and they began to despair 
of success, when the genias who had struck, out 
tile froUc happily sd^gested the means of per- 
A>rming it. A man was dispatched to the city 
ibr a paper kite. The inhabitants were by this 
time apprized of what was going forward, and 
flocked in crowds to be witnesses of the address 
and boldness of tlie English. The Governor of 
Alexandria was told that these seamen were 
about to pall down Pompey's Pillar : bat whe- 
ther he gave them credit for their respect totlie 
!l^oman warrior, or to the Turkish govemment« 
he left them to themselves, and politely answer- 
ed, that the English were too great patriots to 
i^j ore the. remains of Pompey. He knew little* 
however, of the disposition of the people who 
were engaged in this undertaking. Had the 
Turkish empire rose in opposition, it woald not, 
perhaps at that moment have deterred them. 
The kite was broaght, and flown directly ovex 
the pillar, that when it fell on the other side, 
the string lodged upon the capital. The chief 
obstacle was now overcome. A two inch rope 
was tied to one end of the string, and drawn 
over the pillar by the end to which the kite was 
affixed. By this rope one of the seamen ascend- 
ed to the top, and in less than an hour, a kind 
of shrood was constrocted, by which the whole 
company went up, and drank their punch. 
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amid, the, shouts of the a^toaisUed m^lUtade.— 
■iS tlie'eye below, the capital of the pillar does 
not appear capable of holding more than one 
man upon it ; but our seamen fqund it coald 
contain eight persons very conveniently. It is 
astonishing no accident befel these madcaps in 
a situation so elevated, that would have turned 
a* landman giddy in his sober senses. The only 
detriment which the pillai- received, was the 
loss of one of the volutes, which came down 
with a thundering sound, and was carried to 
England by one of the captains, as a present 
to a lady who commissioned him for a piece of^ 
the pillar. ' The discovery which they made, 
aidply compensjajted for this mischief, as, with- 
out their evidence, the world would not have 
lEuown, at this hour, that there was originally 
a statue on the pillar^ one foot and an ancle of 
which are still rt«^aining. The statue was pro- 
bably of Pompey himself, and must have been, 
of a gigantic size, to have appeared of a man's 
proportion, and at so grea^ an height ; heijiff 
ninety-two feet from the ground I" 

' THE FOLLY AND WICKEDNESS OP WAI^ 

Cannot be too much exposed, it is a disgrace^ 
to the civilized nations of the earth ; the pious 
mind fondly anticipates the period when sq 
abominable a practice is utterly an\iihilated. 

«» WHY sUo.ald War for ever desolate the 
earth, and render men who are capable of such 
pure and friendly affections, so hostile to each 
other? Oh I why should those powers of mind^ 
which, if directed to thecuUivation of the arts 
Qf peace, would be productive of social delight 
and social comfort, become the sources of mi 
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Kery and rain f Wherefore shonid one natloa 
endenvoar, even at the risk of its own tranquil* 
lity, and at the certain lossof iieaps ofit« trea- 
sure and multitudes of its most valuable lives 
to invade the boundaries and seize the posses* 
Mons of another ? How long shall this criminal 
capidity, this impious thirst of power, tliis in- 
satiable spirit of grasping at every thing con- 
tinue ? Have the children of men ceased to be 
mortal, or are their powers of enjoyment so en- 
larged that nothing sliort of what will last for 
ages, and supply the wants of thousands, seems 
•ufficiefat to satisfy the cravings of eacli indi- 
vidual ? Infatuated, shortsighted men I when 
will your guilty folly subside.— What calamities 
must ye endure ere the voice of reason can be 
lieard—and those arms, which are died in mu- 
tual blood, be wrested out of ^-our hands. How 
long will it be before your mihds will be so en- 
lightened by the pure and benevolent precepts 
of Christian philanthropy, that it will not be in 
the power of a few crafty, ambitious, unjust, 
self interested, and sanguinary men, to drag 
you to mutual destruction { How long must two 
ingenious and gallant nations whose union 
would be productive of such incalculable bene- 
iit, and whose example might charm the world 
to peace, be separated from each other 1 In the 
hearts and wishes of the inhabitants of each 
they are friends already— O, why must the 
pride, the hatred, tlie profligacy of a few indi- 
viduals force them to be enemies? Sacred liber* 
ty~thon art the birthright and the blessing of 
every haraan being— but when have thy ban- 
ners been unspotted with blood— where have 
thy irlaiiiphA been wholly uncon laminated with 
injusiice and oppression i Aud wast It for ever 
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^ J>is tbos ? Sqrcly npt. Father of (he Universe t 
^s tliere not a sea.^on coming, in which the 
^ists of sensuality and selfishness shall he dis- 
sipated ; in which the human mind> free from 
t^e tyranny of its unjust and ignoble passions^ 
.phall assert its divine origin, and dielight in 
spreading all around it the empire of righte- 
ouMie»s and love. Then^ dear, sacred, ve- 
nerated liberty ! thy triumph shall be com* 
plete- it will he the triumph of iutellect and 
philanthropy— it will he dishonoured by no 
<|eed of )i^a5tiQe~-it will be dimmed by no 
tear of distress^it will be wounded by no chain 
of oppression. Mind and body will be equally 
emancipated. The palm of religion and the 
olive of peape will he twined for ever aroand 
the lauce of true freedom l"-^BiUchcr, • 

TRADE 

Is so sfiduonsly cultivated by oar.active and 
industrious countrymen, that nothing has coo- 
.tributed more to our wealth and prosperity. 
The subsequent advice however is wjell worth 
the attention of the ijaercantiie world. 

" TRADE is a fluctuating thing: it passed 
from Tyre to Alcx^indria, from Alexandria to 
Venice, from -Venice to Antwerp, from Ant- 
werp to Amsterdam and London— the English 
rivalling the Dutch, as the French are now ri« 
vallUi? both. All nations almost ^re wisely ap. 
• plying themselves to trade ; and it behoves 
ihoj»e who are in the possession of it to take care 
that they do not lose it. It is a plant of tender 
growth, and requires sun, and soil, and fine 
seasons to make it thrive and flourish ; it will 
iMt.grow like the palm tree, which with the 
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weight and pressure, rises tlie more. Liberty 
is a friend to that, as that is to liberty : bat 
nothing will support it more and promote it 
more thiui virtue, and what virtue teacheth— 
sobriety, industry, frugality, modesty, honesty, 
pnctuality, humanity, charity, the love of our 
country, and the fear of God I** 

Bishop Netoton, 

THE ART OF PRINTING 

Produced a singular eflfect on the mind of 
some perKons at its first appearance ; the fol- 
Idwing dnecdote is a. curion84Uustration of it. 

*<.THE tir^ printed book on record is the 
Book oj Psalms, by Fau.st and Schoaffer, his son 
in-law, which was published on the 14th of 
August, 1^7< Several works were printed ma- 
ny years before but as the inventors wished to 
keep the secret to themselves, they sold their 
first printed works as manuscripts.— This gave 
rise to an adventure that brought calamity on 
Faust j he began in 1450, an edition of the 
Bible, which was finished in 1460. lie carried 
several printed copies of it to Paris, and offer- 
ing them to sale as manuscripts, he had the 
misfortune to be thrown intoprisonon suspicion 
that he dealt with the DmZ— for the French 
con Id not oAierwise conceive how so many books 
should so exactly agree in every l^er and point 
unless the Devil had lent him assistance! Faast, 
in order to prove that he was not connected 
with the infernal powers, and to obtain his li- 
berty, was obliged to disclose his secret, and 
intonn the ministers hox» the work had been 
done I It is upon'^ this adventure that are found- 
Mi the many ludicrous dialogues which .Faaat 
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funderthe name of Dr. Fafutus) holds with the 
Ifevit, in our travelling puppet shows l'^* 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG 

Is an active, faithful and friendly animali he 
is entitled to our notice and attention. 

** THESE doRS were originally brought from 
the country of which they bear the naniCi 
where their great strength and docility render 
them extremely useful to the settlers, who eui- 
^ploy them in bringing down wood on sledges, 
from the interior parts of the country to the 
sea-coast. They possess great strength, and 
' are able to draw very considerable weights : 
four of them yoked to a sledge will trail three 
hundred weight of wood, with apparent ease, for 
several miles. Their docility is as material lo 
their owner as their strength, for they fre- 
quently perform these services without a driver, 
and having been relieved of their load at the 
proper place, return in the same order to th^ 
woods from whence they were dispatched, 
where their labours are commonly rewarded 
with a meal of dried fish. 

*' They are web-footed, and can swim ex- 
tremely fast, and with great ease. 

** Their extraordinary sagacity and attach* 
tnent to their master^*, render them, in parti- 
cular situations highly valuable. 

" During a severe stoiui, in the winter of 
178J, aship, belons'uff to Newcastle, was lost 
near Yarmouth, and aNcwfoundland dog alone 
escaped to shore, bringing in his mouth the 
captain's pockel-book. lie landed amidst a 
number of people, several of whom in vain at- 
tempted to take it from him. The sagacious 
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tnllnal, as if sensible of the importance of the 
charge (which, in all probability, waA delirered 
to him by his perishing master), at length leafit 
fawningly against the breast of a man mrho had 
attracted his notice among the crowd, and d^ 
Hvered the book to him. The dog immediately 
returned to the place where he had landed, and 
watched with great attention for all the things 
that came from the wrecked vessel, seizing 
them, and endeavoaring to bring them to 

HISTOHY 

Has so many charms that we may well dwell 
oh its merits ; they are thus pleasingly deline- 
ated. 

" TEtE historic page, that faithful and true 
Witnesses, has been unfolded, ages and genera- 
tions elapsed and gone have been made to pass 
in review, and the lessons of religi6n and virtue 
have been forcibly inculcated by a fair and im- 
partial disclosure of the effects which the ob- 
servance or neglect of them have produced on 
the affairs of men. And the pencil of History 
haft ^nrich^d the canvas, not only with men in 
groupes, but selecting distinguished individa- 
als, delineating them in their just proportions, 
i(nd enlivening them with the colours of nature, 
has exhibited a' collection of striking portraits 
for our entertain nient and instruction. In con- 
templating these we seem to expatiate in a 
vajit gallery of family pictures, and take delight 
in observing and cofinparing the various features 
Of the extensive' kindred as they resemble or 
differ from one another, and through the physi- 
6gn*>my piercin^f into the heart, we find them. 
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though dead, yet speaking and pleaaing compa- 
nions."— Dr. Uenry Hunter, 

THE PERSON ANDMAKNERS OF COWPER. 

Are proper subjects of cariosity* since we 
are so higlily amused and instructed by his 
writings. 

" THE person and mind of Cowper seem to 
have been formed with equal Kindness by na- 
ture, and it may be questioned if she ever be- 
stowed on any man with a fonder prodigality 
all the requisites to conciliate affection and ttf 
Inspire respect. 

** From his figure as it first appeared to me in 
his sixty-second year, I should imagine that he 
must have been comely in his youth ; and little 
had time injured his countenance, since his 
features expressed at that period of life all the 
powers of his mind and all the sensibility of hit 
heart. 

*' He was of a iniddle stature, rather strong 
than delicate in the form of his limbs ; the co- 
lour of his iiair was a light brown, that of his 
eyes a blueish grey, and his- complex ion ruddy. 
In his dress he was neat, but not finical ; in his 
diet temperate, and not dainty. 

'* He had an air of pensive reserve in his de- 
portment, and his extreme shyness produced in 
his manners an indescribable mixture of awk- 
wardness and dignity ; but no being could be 
more truly graceful, when he was in perfect 
heidth, and perfectly pleased with his society/*- 

BayUy* 
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THE ORIGIN OF ALL THINGS 

Is wonderful, and 'sarpasses oar limited con<* 
ceptions ; we still torn our enquiries towards 
it, though it is impossible to obtain fall satis- 
fitftion. 

" The Mind, with all its powers, loses Mself 
in sorveying the works and waj'S of God. 1 
have a dark indistinct recollection of my first 
emersion into thought. I can remember some 
of the impressions made, of the sorrows and 
joys felt when I was a little child. Soon after 
I began to exist, I began to perceive that I did 
exist, but for the knowledge of all that preced- 
ed, I stand indebted to a father's intelligence, 
'to a mother's tenderness: they are to me the 
beginning of days and the oracles of truth ; 
their own pittance of illumination flowed in the 
same channel. Bat there must have been a 
point wlien thought began -tliere must have 
been an iulelligence which could communicate 
the power of comprehension—there must have 
'been a spirit which could breathe into man's 
nostrils the breath, of life— there mu4l have 
been a Being without a beginning to make a 
beginning r*'- -Dr. Henry Hunter, 

THE FRENCHMAN AND ENGLISHMAN 

Are essentially different in disposition and 
manners— they are a perfect rontnst to eaciv 
otiier ;'we may judge from the fuilowing pur- 
traits. 

" THE Frenchmali is as free in a company 
lie never *aw before, a« if he had »evu theui 
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efVery day ofhislife; but an Englishman, on the 
contrary, will rutv into a comer, twist his 
thumbs, and if you can get ' yes' and ' no' from 
him, without stuttering, after he has been there 
for twelve hours in your company, you may 
think yourself very well off. I believe that the 
perpetual gaiety of our neighbours arises from 
the freedom with which they discourse with 
one another, and 'from their running, when 
they see a croud, and pulling out a snnff box, 
beginning, without farther ceremony, to chat 
with every one present about what's passing ; 
by this means they soon forget any little cala- 
mity that may afflict them. But if an English- 
man labour under any, he will speak to nobody^ 
but hastening into solitude, mope and drive 
himself into such a state of melancholy as no- 
thing but hanging can ctire. The taciturnity 
o6«n Englishman admits a contradiction in one 
sense. He is the most perfect living therMo- 
meter and barometer in the universe : if all his 
friends had lost their sense of feeling and see- 
ing, they would know as well from him^ every 
time they met him, whether the weather was 
hot or cold, wet or dry, as if tliey had the live-' 
liest use of both." 

ST. PAUL'S DOME 

Must yield a most delightful prospect of the 
first City in the world, and of the villages with 
which it is on every side surrounded* ■ 

" I NOW ascended several steps to the great 
gallery, which runs on the outside of St, PauPg 
great dome, and here I remained nearly tva 
hown, as I could hardly, in less time« satisfy 
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jnytclf with tke prospect of the vfidoos inter* 
ealiDg objects that lay all around vn/Ct ^nd 
which can no where be better i>een than from 
hence. 

** Every view and every object I stndied M* 
tentively, by viewing them again and again on 
every side, for I was anxious to make a lasting 
impression of it on niy imagination. Below 
me lay steeples* houses, and palaces, in count- 
less numbers ; the sqnares, with their grass 
j>lotsin the middle, that lay agreeably dispersed 
Intermixed with all the huge clusters of build- 
ings, forming meanwhile a pleasing contrait 
and a relief to the jaded eye. 

" At one end rose the Tower, itnelf a city, 
.with a wood of masts behind it ; and, at the 
.other, Westminster Abbey, with its steeples. 
There I beheld, clad in smiles, those beautifnl 
green hills that skirt the environs of Padding- 
ton and Islington ; here, on the opposite bank 
of the Thames, lay Southwark. The city it* 
.self it seems .to be impossible for any eye to 
take in entirely, for, with all my pains, I. found 
it impossible to ascertain either where it ended 
jBr where the circumjacent villages began : far 
as the eye could reach it seemed to be all one 
continued chain of buildings. 

" It is, however. Idle and vain to attempt giv- 
ing yon in words any description, however 
faint afid imperfect,X)fsnch a prospect as I have 
just been viewing. He who wishes, at one 
view, to see a world in miniiituref /must ipQpie 
to the dome of Su Paul's !" 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE MlVD 

Is an esfiential daty ; and of sach signal advan- 
tage, that it lies at the foandation of individnal 
and national respectat^ility. 

" GREAT and almost incredible have been 
the effects of diligence and industry in the cal> 
tlvation of the mind, even in those persons who 
have enjoyed the fewest advantages ; of this 
our own counti^ has afforded several illnstrioas 
examples ; many instanees have occnrred of 
persons, who, amidst all the disadvantages of 
poverty, and destitute of- the usoal means of 
improvement, have soared to such heights 'in 
the regions ot literature, as have astonished the 
world, and will cause their names to be remem* 
liered with veneration and delight, as long as 
a taste for science continues to exist : the la« 
hours of these untutored geniuses are so many 
striking proofs of the powerfu^effects of patient 
persevering exertion ; let the indolent and 
careless consider this circumstance and blush 
at their own folly i 

« If we talie a survey of the state of those 
countries which have not yet experienced the 
blessings ot civilization, upon whom the light 
of the gospel has not yet dawned, nor science 
shed her divine influence-^-dreadful indeed are 
the scenes which will present themselves to 
our view ; ignorance and superstition, main* 
taining an unlimited ascendency over the hu* 
man mind» and introducing a thousand bar* 
baroos customs, at the thoughts of which the 
feeling mind turns away with horror and dis* 
gust; the little appearance of religion that is 
to be foond Mtitfti|s( them overolouded witk 
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the tatuH allocking absardities, and its atilit^r 
destroyad by the mont impioos and cruel rites. 
Can we reflect on these circamstances, and not 
bo sensible of the value of those saperior means 
of improvement which we enjoy i How dili- 
gent ought we to be in appropriating them to 
onr own advantage, and in roidering them sab* 
servient to the best interesu of society t" 
MaidU9ne, J^ 

MOUNT VERNON, 

Where General Washington resided, and 
where be closed his days, is a most delightful 
•pot. It is tbas ple^ngly described. 

" TJEIE celebrated seat of the late president 
Washington is pleasantly situated on the Vir- 
t^niao bank of the Potomack, where it is nearly 
two miles wide, and is about two hundred and 
eighty miles from the sea. It is nine miles be- 
low Alexandria. The area of the mount is two 
iwadred feet above the surface of the river, 
^nd after furnishing a lawn of five acres in 
front, and about the same in the' rear of the 
boildings, falls rather abruptly on those two 
quarters. On the north end it subsides gradu- 
ally into extensive pasture grounds, while, on 
the south, it slopes more steeply in a shorter 
distance* and terminates with the coach-house, 
•tables, vineyard, and nurseries. On either 
wing is a thick grove of different flowering fo- 
rest ^rees. Parallel with them, on the land 
side, are two spacious gardens, into which we 
ve led by two serpentine gravel walks, planted 
with weeping willows and shady shrubs. The 
mansion liouse- appears venerable and conve- 
ttieat. The saperb hanquetting xoom has been 



Auriied since he retimied home ftxnnliie army. 
A lofty portico, ninety feet ia leogth» sap- 
ported by eight pillars* ha* a pleasing .^ect 
wfaen viewed from tbe water. The whole as> 
semblage of the green-house, school-hoase» 
offices, and servant's hails, when seen from the 
land side, bears a resemb^nce to a raral vil- 
lage, especially as the lands on that side are 
llud out somewhat in the form of English gar- 
dens, in meadows and grass grounds, orna- 
mented with litUe copes, circalar clumps, and 
single trees. A small park on the margin of a 
river, where the English fallow deer and the 
American ^ild deer are seen tlirough the 
thickets alternately with the vessels as they are 
•ailing along, add a romantic and pictnresqae 
appearance to the whole scenery. On the op- 
posite side of a small creek, to the Dorthwfurd. 
an extensive plain, exhibiting corn fields an<i 
cattle grazing, affords, in summer, a luxuriant 
landscape ; while the blended verdure of wood- 
lands and cultivated declivities on the Maryw 
land shore, variegates tbe prospect in a charm- 
ing manner. Soch are the philosophic shades 
to which the late commander in chief of the 
American armies retired from the tumultuous 
ieenes of a busy world." 

WONDEtlFUL EFFECT OF MUSIC 

Which, says the Poet, hath charms '< to soothe 
a savage's breast ;" take the following proof of 
its truth, recorded in the page of history. 

"Saltan Amurath, having laid selge to Bag. 
dad. and token it, ordered 30,(X)0 Persians to 
be put to death, though they had submitted 
and laid dowii their aniu. Amongst these «a< 
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fortantte Tictims was a masioiaa. He b«Mraght 
the officer who had the command to see the 
saltan's orders executed, to spare him but for 
a momenty and permit him to speak to the em 
peror. The officer indulged him, and, being 
brought before the saltan, he was suffered to 
give a specimen of his art. He took np a kind 
of psaltry, which resembles a lyre, and has 
six strings on each side, and accompanied it 
with his voice. He sang the taking of Bagdad « 
and the Uiamph of Amarath* The pathetic 
tones and exulting sounds of the in&tmment, 
together with the alternate plaintiveness and 
boidnesfS of his strains, melted even Amurath ; 
he suffered him to proceed, till overpowered 
with harmony, tears of pity gashed forth, and 
he revoked his crael orders. In consideration 
of the mas^cian's abilities, he not only ordered 
ttu)se of the prisoners who remained alive to 
he spared, but gave them their liberty. This 
anecdote is related by Prince Gantimir, in his 
account of the transactions of the Ottomans. 

THE ADVENTUROUS DUTCHMAN 

Shews the aversion which man iias to solitude 
and desertion ; it is in many cases worse than 
death. 

" A Dutch ship returning from the East In 
dies; one of the seaman was condemned to 
death, for some capital crime; soon after arri* 
ving at St. Helena, at that time uninhabUed, 
they changed his punishment, determining to 
leave him there, and accordingly put him on 
shore. * 

** The unhappy man representing to himj^elf 
%hM horrors of laeh a M4Uitd«i perluips in ■ 
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greater degree than ^e need,' fell upon the 
following desperate enterprise : They had that 
day boried one of the officers. The poor sea- 
man contrived to open the grave, and get the 
coffin a p. He them forced it open and removed 
the^body. He next took the coffin down to the 
sea^ and carefally seating himself in it, ven- 
tured out, having made a k^nd of rudder of the 
npper board ! happily for him there was at 
that time a very great calm, and the ship lay 
as it were immoveable within a league and an 
half of the island. Those on board seeing so 
odd a kind of boat floating upon the water, 
wefe much alarmed, thinkmg it had been an 
apparition I but when they could discern who 
and whatit was, they were equally amaeed at 
the lyiaccountable boldness of the man who had 
ventured so far in a few boards slightly nailed 
together, which a small wave would have over- 
set, when he could have no assurance of being 
received by those who so lately sentenced him 
to death f It was, however, put to the qnes- 
' tion, and though some were for having the sen- 
tence executed, yet pity and admiration pre- 
vailing, they determined to take bim on board 
again. Being once more safe in the ship, he 
returned to Holland, where he afterwards re- 
sided at Uofn, on the Zyder Zee, and related 
unto many the deliverance which he had sa 
miraculously experienced.** 

THE RISE OF THB REFORMATION 

Is thns traced by a masterly hand ; it is cer* 
tainly the most interesting event in the later 
periods of ecclesiastical history. 

•* LEO the Z« was not aware, that wliikt h« 
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•W*8 -oompoaln; 'the tiooMtfs which the huh. 

<bitiaii of his nei ghbonrs or the mMCondnct of 

-hto predeceaaon had ooeaeiofted, he was exei* 
ttag a still more formidable adveraaiVt that 
wa» destined by a slow, bat certain pr<^ret6, 
to sap the foandation of the papal power, and 
to alienate that spiritoal allegiance which the 

-efartetisB world had kept inyiolate for so niaQy 
cenlaries. Under the oootrool of Leo, the 
riches that (lowed from every part of Europe 
to Rome, as to the heart of the eccleuastical 
System, were again poared out throagh a thoo- 
tand channeU, till the sources become ioade* 
qaate to the expenditure. To supply tbis de- 
Aciency, he availed himself of various expe- 
dients, which, whilst they effected for a time 
the intended purpose, roused the attention of 
the people to the enormities and abuses of the 
church, und, in some measure, drew aside 
that sacred' veil, which, in shading her from 
tue prying eyes of the vulgar, has always been 
lier safest preserviative. The open sale of dis- 
pensations and indolgencies for the most enor- 
moas and disgraceful crimes, was too • flagrant 
not to attract g<aieral notice. Encouraged by 
the dissatisfaction which was thus excited, a 
daring reformer arose, and, equally regardless 
of the threats'of seeular |)owerand the denun- 
.ciations of the Roman See, ventured to oppose 
the opinion of an individual to the infoUibie 
determinations of the church. At this critical 
juncture Luther found that support which he 
might in vain have sought at any other period, 

- -and an inroad -was made into the ^uuictuary, 
which has ever gioce been widening, and will 
probably eontinoe to ^-idcn, till the t/Mfj^ly fa* 
brie, the work of so many ageSf shairbe laid 
^ i«i«s. It is aot, howVer/ sa mae& ior * the 






t'i^ntftedf their rel%iotis <iftcd as for the pfiA. 
eipl«s upon Whhch they fbunded their dissent, 
that thereforkners are entitled to the thank« df 
posterity. The right rtf private judgment, 
-which they claimed for themselves, they couM 
tiot refase to 6thers ; and, by a mode of rea< 
toning, as simple as it was decisive, manlcind 
arrived at the knowledge bf one of those gteat 
'truths which form the basis of human happiness. 
It appeared that the denunciations were as in> 
titfectual to condemn as its abfioliition wAsto 
exculpate ; and, instead of an intercourse be- 
tween the man and his priest, an intercourse 
took place between his cunicieuce and hiCGod- 

Roscoe, 

THE SOUL ^ 

Is that intellectual spirit within us which ^pro- 
claims at once the divinity of our origin, and 
the grandeur of our destiny ; iiften to the bard 
of Kature. 

** We know nothing, or next to nothing, of 
the substance or structure of our souls, so can- 
not account tor those seeming caprices in them, 
that one should be particularly pleased with 
this thing, or struck with that, which, on 
mtnds of a different cast, makes no extraordi- 
nary impression. I have some favonrite flowers 
in spring, among which are the mountain-daisy 
the hare bell, the fox-glove, the wild brier^ 
tose, the budding-birch, and the hoary haw- 
thorn, that I view and hang over with parti-> 
- c-ular delight. I never hear the loud solitary 
'whi!stie of the curlew in a summer noon, or the 
' wild mixed cadence of a troop of grey-ploverg 
ift an atttamnal moraing, without feeling ttacte- 
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▼ation of aool like the enthasiasm of detrotion. 
or poetry. Tell me, my dear friend, to what 
can this he owing i Are we a piece of machi- 
nery, which, like the Eolian harp, passive 
takes the impression of tlie passing accident ? 
Or do these workings argae something within 
us above the trodden clod ? I own myself par- 
tial to sacli proofs of those &wfnl and important 
realities— a God that made all things^mau's 
iounaterial and immortal natore— and a world 
of weal or woe beyond death And the gr&ve 1" 

Bum$, 

RELIGION 

Possesses great beauty and simplicity ; hat 
it has been sadly abased and perverted to the 
base and crafty purposes of the present world \ 
It is, however, worthy of all acceptation, juid 
even those who have never professed it, ac- 
knowledge its excellence and glory. 

" RELIGION^ my honoured friend, is sorely 
a simple business, as it equally concerns the 
ignorant and the learned, the poor and the 
rich. That there is an incomprehensible Great 
B^ng, to whom I owe my existence, and that 
he must be, intimately acquainted with the 
operations and progre&iM>f the internal machi- 
nery, and consequent outward deportment of 
this creature which he has made, these are, I 
think, self evident propositions. That there 
is a real and eternal distinction biitween virtue 
and vice, and, consequently, that I am an ac- 
countable creature ; that from the seepiing na- 
ture of the human mind, as «vell as from the 
evident impeirfection, nay, positive injustice 
ittth« administratioB of ttffairs* both in the na- 
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tsMA wait tttanH wmidm, tli«i>r niiiaf be « i%i 
fnbnilivo scBUe of exwtenBC twyond Uw gnrre» 
anntr tthink, be ailowed by mrery on«»« who 
mil giw kioMetf » nMmeutra-ivflectioMi i will 
g» farther and aArm, thMt Iton thtf saMiniity, 
•seelleiiee, aad yerity of hte' doctrioe» fMdf 
pMcc]>i% oDi»avalleled by ail the aggvegated 
i»48doa» aad leaminv of maiiyr jMieeediiiig ages* 
tboagh, to mppemraneer be* bivseltf was tbe ob- 
mmvegb and: mott ilHfwme of o«r apeoies-Ntbeaa* 
iMre Jetas Chiist was from Oodi- 

*' Whatever MiUgaDes the woes, ov Inereases 
the haypmeat of oiAe*» tUu U- my orlterioa of 
fsodaeas; aik^ wbatrver Injvres ssolety at 
bn^e, or any iodividaail* in it- tbis- is niy mea* 
SSM ot iniiimty. Wb«t tMuk yoo^ aadutt,. of 
mry oreod f*^9m rm* 

l^KtBH Tm WI£1> BOY 

WA&a most smmuMble cmUan., mul afTonM 
ttaoy spaeatation» amoiigr the- learaod, wtaew 
bo was brought to Xngteid oat- of the witods of 
•osMaay; 

•*'HKbaid ail bts' seiisey ia nBmarbslble per« 
fection. He lived at a fsrm boose, wiHUn baii 
a mile of us in Hertford»hire» for some yearsi 
and we hadr fk-e<|llem oppbttnuities of trying 
experiments npon bim. lie coald articalata 
iMpei^eiAy «• fbw Wordii, in paitieaiar * Kirtg 
0#oi^o/ wMeb words he alWays aeobmpanledF 
iv4t1»aaiml«btfOtt of the bells wbich rang st th« 
tforonatiott 0rChBorg« tbe Seeond ; he could, ii^ 
».s«dorniaiinA', imltbtt two oi* three eommofr 
tanes, bat withoat words. Though his head, 
MP Mr. Wedlfwood; and many others' had re- 
ranemlMeA-tlMitofilooralesit bo'wasMi' 
H 
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idiot ; ht liftd acquired a few automatic h&bltv 
of rationality and indnstry ; but he could ne- 
ver be made to work at any continued occn* 
pation ; lie would shut tlie door of the larm- 
yard five hundred miles a day, but he would 
mot reap or make bay. Drawing water from a 
Beigbbouriag river was the only domefctic bu- 
•iness which he regularly pursued. In 1779 we 
visited him and tried the following experiment.' 
He was attended to the river by a person who 
emptied his backets repeatedly after Peter had 
repeatedly filled them. A shilling was pot be- 
fore his face into one of the buckets, when it 
was empty ; he took no notice of it, but filled 
it with water, and carried it homeward ; his 
bucket was taken from him before he reached 
the house, and emptied on the ground, the 
shilling, which had falleh out was again shewed 
to him, and put into the bucket. Peter returned 
to the river, again filled his backet, and went 
home, and when the bucket was emptied by 
the maid at the house where he lived, he took 
the shilling and laid it in a place where he was 
accustomed to deposit the presents that were 
made to him by curious strangers, and whence 
the fanner's wife collected the price of his daily 
exhibition." 

• » 

GENERAL WASHIKGTOK 

Was a most respectable character ; he died in 
the 66th year of his age» December 14, 1799, 
regretted by the inhabitants of both the Kew 
and Old world ; some particulars respecting the 
American hero will gratify the youthful reader. 

« GENERAL Washington in his person was- 
tall* upright* and well made j in his manners 
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easy and nnaffected. Bis eyes-were of a blntelsh 
cast, uot prominent, indicative of deep thoaght- 
fulnesss, and when inaction, on great occasions, 
remar kably lively. His featares strong, manly , 
and commanding ; his temper reserved and se- 
rious ; his countenance grave, composed, and 
sensible. There was in his whole appearance 
an unusual dignity and gracefulness, which at 
once secured for him profound respect, and 
cordial esteem. He seemed bom to command 
his'fellow men. In his official capacity he re- 
ceived applicants for favours, and answered 
their requests with so much ease, condescension, 
and kindness, as that each retired, believing 
himself a favourite of his chief. He had an ex- 
cellent and well cultivated understanding ; a 
correct, discerning, and comprehensive mind; 
a memory remarkably retentive; energetic 
passiops nnder proper controul ; a judgment 
sober, deliberate, and sound. He was a man' 
of the strictest honour and honesty, fair and 
honourable in his dealings ; and punctual to 
his engi^ements. His disposition was mild, 
kind, and generofns. Candour, sincerity, mo- 
deration, and simplicity, were, in comnion, 
prominent features in his character ; but -when 
an occasion called, he was capable of dis* 
playing the most determined bravery, firmness, 
and independence. He was an affectionate 
husband, a faithful friend, a humane master, 
and a father to the poor- He lived in the un- 
varying habits of regularity, temperance, and' 
industry .''■-i>r. Jllorce. 

JOHK WILKES 

Was also the hero of liberty ; bat his pre^ 
tensions to patriotlim have been terlooaly qaes- 

M8 
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tJkMM« ; 9«K via IdfrchMncteik itaiid hith with 
soiurity, hUpiBMB uUL namnmn wcBe *s aia, 

«« XllhKdi»ttaBdfiffiir«ViIkMaLlu».cotU««i 
V in Ui« tyrccfcs of LomUwt was. pccciaely Ui« 
ViiBA ; Um b«i;^ Om bio* smI fold* or ttom fuU 
anit oC acjurlnw roroi^MtfA ^a» cooftiuit wad tin* 
^Ur«Jal» dKAvorju Tfaego cut ia Iha fiMbioiv oC 
1m yoathfat <U0i» wiUi tbA siDgJk* xoral,- and 
not ««1L accordini^ addUion of boout. mad* Uia 
irtf^fi" lnLy.nni4|ic. At an aarl^ boor >m wa« 
QAde ai^ Car Uia day» aad raad^ lo aa* com* 
lywoub whicb. bA iKdUng^y- eai^rtainad laith 
a«acd4>ta». and cbaractaia ha bad met wilJi. ua 
^a. privafta «ad j9«>liti«al- "^naiks tiuwagb lite. 1^ 
tIaMia aonvanarianfi fa# aover faUM to iutrodaeA 
9fmm oology on. tbo asaMiora of t4Ke ftwaoU* aa 
tjiay wane at tba tiaae oCUiaresidaaMsa ^Moay 
Uhim. aiidas.8al<lc0aA rafraioifd* firoBA Jua uaoal 
wmwaanii ontVofiyi Bcitoaa.. Tba babU of ra» 
B«»»tiofl thtk mmfi aati of aiovias wm tb« onip 
^miHoin. of aaiulity tlint. Wilba* afthibitad in 
bj» la»i. iraga of Ui^;. bis apiriia and nivaaily 
exgarianced littto*. if any viaiblo: decay ; Uia 
XiuHtL sbfLwa bgr hina in omaosanting bis tooiaa 
wad. gioqndv bar« % graat aAnky to thattdia* 
Sla^^ad. in bis ptaipo* fivaiy tbiog: i» that. 
vaai aan^tlgn o£ a. ]ii«Q» ^itb tba old talua 
Cold«,aiidtJMi scarlet,. MUtb ■obit bnae basdi ;. 
aU WM oraiidon«fcWkd gao^y* tlia waiy xev«na 
c^ fjiaita sUn|Aiaity« 

" In his last visit to his QAtftaap.^iUJLesscaBttdi 
to bo aware that his vital thread was span oat 
to nearly iu leng|A^ l^tthis* eaiased no abate- 
ment of his good hamoar and festive manners* 
Wm steM'OfGbaniiagnfbloat neitlterlu r«li«h 
WM>it%afiMiV aad^* ***Mfclft-*l» ff ' ly tfr f a;|ffyi)ity 
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*' Hie la«t ttere Ire tsroased the mniter lie liata tt 
«vry hmg and tediums p ua sB ffe, owhig to « total 
fcllare ofiriml. Bo cifcam«anccd, hejoeoarty 
remarked, tfarat if this tras the ease, lie slrocdA 
mnrer again revisit tlie tsle of W4g!it» « in«v«rj^ 
fierhid of his Hfe nothing tiras so liostHe to his . 
extstenee t» a detid tdim. IMs predietfoA WM 
verified ; he returned no more to the irfanA ; 
tmt, a* is weli known, 4ied at the honse <>f hik 
danghter, in Orosvibnor-stinBre, on the ^ZMk olf 
]>ecemher following. 

«*This < picture in littHcf OfVnkn nkhis «Q«^ 
tage, there living to )iidise1f, and hii his trwfk. 
confined way, will noft perhaps he comfdered 
hs the 1ea«t interesting in the lifie of thnt eittr»> 
ordinary man. When the frail ornaments of 
Sandham shall have mooldered away, «fid lift 
inscriptions rtiall have ceased to he legihle, 
themselves reqairing instead of giving explana- 
tion, the mind that knows how to respect wit 
and talents in themselves, however ahnsed im 
lihelr application, will mose over the spot, and 
still hail as at least minor classic groand, th$ 
vUiakin ffjchn WUktar 

THE IMlTAtlOllr OP ITHE SAVIOUtl 

fS, and ought to he, strongly held up tt> all hi* 
Ibllowers ; the ponession of his graces and rir- 
tves would dignify* adorn, and hless mankind. 

<* TO what meanness of condition ought not 
%e, his disciples, chearfhlly to snhmit? t^ 
Cur taket he became poor—and shall we hh 
MJhamed of honest poverty t "DiA he gO hy tbt 
Aame of tht Curptnttn Sm^nd dut a Chtttfcitm 

MS 
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Oftentetioasly to display iht heraldry of fail 
ancestors, or to blash at what the world calls 
low birth ? He hath nU deapim.d or abhorred 
the qffUctionqfthet^icted, fwr hid hisfaceftom 
him when he cried— and can one called by his 
name tarn a deaf eavto the cry of distress, or 
hide his face from a poor brother ? We cannot^ 
like him, say, "Let there be light! Lazarut 
come forth r we cannot, like him, walk on wa- 
ter, or silence the wind ; we cannot, like him^ 
give eyes to the blind or speech to the damb : 
hut we may with him be meekand^fawly in heart, 
merciful and compassionate, forbearing and 
forgiving ; we can go about doing good, and 
ministering the necessitous. We cannot attain to 
the height of his divine excellence and perfec- 
tion, bat we may with liim descend to the low* 
liest offices of beneficence and condescension! 
^e may learn of him to overcome evil vrith good J* 

Dr, Henry Hunter. 

LONDON 

Has had itA former period of depression, and 
suffered many revolutions ere It arrived at its 
present extent, grandeur, and celebrity. 

'< In that melancholy period, when the Ro- 
man empire in the west became aniver»atly a 
prey to the hordes of ferocious barbarians^ 
England fell to the lot of certain piratical tribes 
from the north of Germany, since known by 
the general denomination of Anglo Saxons.-^ 
These invaders were successful in exterminating 
from among ns all vestiges of literature and 
Eoman civilization. The Christian religion it- 
self sunk under their hostility. The institutions 
Qf the attcient Oeiauu and the mythology of 
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Voden became universal. At the time whea 
the monk 8t. Aagustioe arrived in this country 
for the pious purpose of converting its usurpers 
A. D. 696, it has been supposed that there was 
not a book to be found through the -whole ex- 
tent of the island. From this time, howe^erv 
there was a period of comparative illumination. 
The Saxons had poetry, and the missionaries 
from Rome brought with them such literature a« 
Europe then had to boast. We had Hwt Bede, 
our Alcuin, and our Alfred. This infancy of 
Improvement was nearly crushed by the Danes, 
the inveterate foes of monasteries and learning* 
who were, in the tenth century, what the Saxons 
had already been in the sixth. England pre- 
sents little to sooth the eye of the lover ai civi* 
lization, from the retreat of the Romans to th« 
epoch of the Norman conquest, when a race of 
warriors, educated in a happier scene, and a 
succession of kings, nearly all of distinguished 
ability, brought back to us the abode of the 
muses and the arts of cultivated life. 
. Daring this interval, London^ the heart of 
of England, had experienced a common fate 
with the rest of its members. The wal-Is, in 
deed, in considerable part reinarined, but the 
houses tumbled into ruin, and tlje tall grass wa- 
ved in the streets : not that it was ever wholly 
unpeopled, but that it was an InconsiclerabltJ 
place, in comparison of the diraen>>ions m JU'ch 
the Romans had marked out for it. A short 
time, however, previously to (he eonqne.st, it 
had a bridge of wood erected over ttte Thames, 
a work which'wbuld not have been constructed 
jn those rude tiines, if it had not eVen then been 
a flourishing city.''-~Gotfiv»n. 
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Aim mtft imtmmpatihU mtk eack other; 0t vW 
it U pvoper that CMCh ih— Id he i*- 



*' ALL M n^Mtery, aad aU U r^vmhtim 
§i»€wrmry, from tlielatect* t0O mmII Umc oichiU 
piri— niiif ia a 4n>p 4if waUiTa vp to yoaAar 
Aamiag ort>, viitch revolvet ml aa nmneaMS- 
•Mlc ^vAtmtm over «iur head*. lin not i»aft» 
praat aqratciry to hiauelf I Bat is he to x»> 
■oaaca hit bciqg becaitae he is ooahle le ejtplaha 
it i^yk he to call the aoioa of laatter with n»iaA 
■a abaacdity, heoaoae their awit aal iafloaiiea 
• t c ap w hU penetration i Hav a»aiiy <asha- 
•iMioa* achiaUjr eaiat of which «e hare aa per* 
tteptioii, aad whioh are aroidd proaaance to ha 
hnpoMihle 1 la all the ways and works of tha 
Most Hi«h thene %» * wonderfal miKtare of In* 
minousnesft and ohscarity, of BMaateness and 
tnafaitadflw of oompVe^neas and ■implieily..'' 

Or. fimrsf Muntmr^ 

ADDRESS 70 CHiUSTIAN flfOTHSRS. 

" What is the lot of af^ntUc witfaoat the oon« 
•olatloasof Religion ? And how is a yonng wo- 
man to learn religion* if not froa» her own mo- 
ther ? Let nie remind yaa of what you once 
thoaghtt felti and resolved ? Yon carried that 
chHd arith nneasinass and anxiety In yoojr 
womb—you formed a thonpand fond wishes-* 
yoa pnt up a thonsandpragrexax-yeacama nndar 
a thoasand engageinenla. Tan employed* wot 
perliaps the very words of Hannah* but un- 
doabtedly yoa entered entirely into her views* 
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uid fbe fntit of the womb was to be hoUne$a to 
the Lord. Well-jOod has been gracioas to thee* 
and remembered thee. Thoa hast survived the 
danger, and been delivered from the pangs of 
child-birth I Yon have enjoyed the satisfaction 
of training the beloved of yoorsoal through the 
dangerst diffionlties, and solicitndes of infancy 
and childhood. God has graciously done hit 
part, and yon have so far performed yourt,- 
But did yonr engagements cease when the in.' 
fant was weaned ? Did you rear thalt tender' 
plant with so much anxiety, iendeivess, and 
care* only to poison and corrapt it after it has 
began to take root and bad P Know you not 
that the inconsiderations and folly of a <iay may 
destroy the pains and labour of many years, 
and the eye* of children are much qnicker and 
more retentive than their ears t 

Happy that daughter who is betimes formed' 
to habits of discretion, of purity, of regularity /- 
of piety ^ by the tender guardian and guide of 
her early days I Happy that mother whose 
attention is bent on infusing betimes in her/c 
mole offtprlng at least, the principles of wisdom, 
virtue, and true godliness -who is honoured ta 
exemplify whal she teaches, and is blessed 
with a docile, affectionate and improving dis-' 
ci^le r -Dr, Hunter* 

THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 

"WHERESOEVER a deity has been once 
known ; where his existence and his attribntes 
have been explored by philosophical researches 
into causes and effects ; where his will has 
been collected, however imperfectly, from the 
nioral constitution of the world, or announced 
authoriratively by his aaered word ; where the 
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^onUF of Wm Wa htm veeogwMdU »3frtwiii>ii 
t^na. Guitoinai and Uwb ; wtiAna hU. iiiu9« 
iMth b««D prommnced with rev«r«aQe ; where 
1|U altan 1iav» be«ii adoiii«A iniMii tlui f re^ vnili 
^fferinss of & gva^luL and an bumble 8|»wit.& 
^ero hia tcnple* buya rAaovadied wi^ l^avna 
of praiye ; whero hii wsath hath beai\ deturffrw 
«ated» bia iavov vnplor«d» bis agcBoy ./Wfju 
i|» it werot in pvoiipecity or adv^tsnity ; vmpoti 
^ich a people t)iei« naves A«i tern a ctm^iMo 
maiversal ijistantaAeooa bound from 4MMtp«A 
Ijfelief and b^bHtaal piety, into anbelief andr im.- 
piety upon principUt nor among softh a pepploa. 
will there ever be an tiniimitfid range ofa^tiona, 
i^ad a continued socoesaion. of triaoipbfc to the. 
dark and chilling anbtietiea of aceip$ician,, or to 
the w^lda^ddarkig dogmas of i^A«icff»/ WJiy 
tnen shonld we be dismayed i M/igh^ are th» 
^faau.€if th^ Mttf (ua/Ltk^ rofe- hornUg^ Beyb in 
heaven abgv^t aod in the earth beneath* aAdio> 
i^e water under the ^urth« a. oo^e there i^^ar 
ilfigbtier^^-^Dr,, Parr. 

VKREAAONA&LENESS OF liNflDBUTV; 

'* TO reject the Gospel becaMSA hftd men per- 
vert it, and v aaJc men. deform it» and angiy, 
men quarrel about it, and bigotte4 ■v^'l- look 40VP. 
•a others, and curve them, hecause they do not 
agree in every tittJe wUh tbemselye^ displays 
the same folly as if a person should cut down a 
t^Oy bearing ahnndance of. delioioos. fruity and 
fpmiahins a refreshing shade, booans^ cater*. 
1ullara.diaAgared the leaves, andi spiders madtt 
ihair w^Mafftoag th* braa«h«s IFf-^BagMgi 
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CttRTimATff ZEAL. 

<« 18%1iere^ch a<^2ii» MCMriaHimaBdlf Ah4 
If there l»e, how 8h»U we aisttnguwh it, thtt 
we «»«y itot, like the true disciples, mistakb 
oar inotit^, and iial^ine oorselvcB getdout whefc 
we «rt »bly proud atod vindictive ? Thert » 
mgch a thinfe «» Christian xtal^ and it is t!^^^ 
^IstitigaiBtied. Being the off&pring of fencmledgt, 
aiRd noffrished by «o«e,'it»g««at object is inwaij 
jnirHy. To distinctions merely exterior it payi 
hme regard*. There A in tt an ardonr for truth, 
•R6t thai men may be either allured or terrifited 
•iMo a verbal profession of what they do ndt 
in their hearto believe <the grosMst inSalt 1*ift 
can be oflFered totrt***) but that they may atuia 
a rtUumal canvicti&h. Tlte intek-ests of truth it- 
self it desires to promote for a still further end, 
that by mean* of It love may be kindled both 
to Ood and Ubxh that by means of it tempfe. 
>ninee and justice, and piety and peace, maV 
ttourish on the earth 1 A man thus minded wiR 
■Mt sacrifice th« end to the means, nor do 4 
IMse, unjust, or Cruel action, even for the saki 
i)f troth itself. The persetutor (supposing all 
Worldly motives totally exctuded) is at thh 
best in the eye oftme'eeal one who for the safcb 
«if theftyrm o^g-odlincss "would extirpate Mpower. 
4ind trample upon all that is knost sacred and 
valuable among *tfen T— Dr. Cainp^eU, 

UELTOIO^S KEFOHMAtlON. 

« WHEN shall thchappy time arrive, irhrti 
411 prejudice an* bigotry shall die away ; when 
patty spirit, discOrd> and animosity, shall b^ 
iieard «C w^ iMre \afti0ut tAaristians ( wbch 
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every nund shmll be open to raceive the truth 
tuiiuin Jenas and every heart be filled with 
love to God and man? When shall primitive 
Christianity in ail itsorifinal parity and wulve 
•impUcity, becoane onivertai i When shall it 
be that all the professors of the gospel* ahaU 
convince nnbelievers by their heavenly tem- 
pers and holy lives, thattbete is something tmly 
divine in the religion th^ profess i God of !&• 
finite love and mercy I carry thy gracioos de> 
signs into ^fiect, fhlAI thy precions promises: 
let the sore words of prophecy.beaccomplisbed, 
that all the earth may he filled with thy glory, 
the people become all righteous, and live to. 
getber in peace. We are waiting for thy sal- 
▼aUon, O Lord 1".- ttright. 

P10U8 YOUTH. 

" THERE is not upon earth a more delightful, 
a more heart-reviving sight, than that of a num- 
her of young persons, spending the prime of 
their days in such a manner as to enable them 
to remember Ood with comfort. Go on ye de- 
light of our eyesy and joy of our hearts I Strew 
with the fairest flowers the path of life. Per. 
fame with the purest incense the altar of de- 
votion. Prop with your kind assistance the 
steps of old age. Let filial affection pour oil. 
into the lamp of parental comfort. Remember 
your creator, and depend upon it he will ne. 
Ter forget you. Remember him to day and to 
morrow, a sweet sense of his love will cheer 
your spirits. Remember him in health and in 
sickness he will make your bed»,he will place 
underneath yon his everlabting arnis* and even 
Jin death give you consolation. Remember him 
tu you lb, and in old age ha will remember aitd 
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support 3roii. Remember hiro in this world and 
in that which ia to come, you shall find he has 
not forgotten you. In that world your trae 
life will begin, immortal youth will bloom in 
your countenance, immortal hallelujahs rise 
fjrom your tongues, and immortal joy and im- 
provement dwell in your hearts."— ButcAer. 

AVARICE REBUKED. 

" MANY talk of Poverty, but Jenu was poor. 
In ordinary cases he was sustained by alms, in 
extraordinary ones by miracles. When he 
<Bame to die he had no personal property or 
landed estate to leave. All he had to bequeath 
was his wearing apparel, and even this never 
came^to his mother, tkey parted hit raiment 
among them, and for his vetturt did they cast 
lots» What becomes then of richest Are we 
such fools as to fall down and worship this idol 
of general adoration i Does money produce* 
does it imply worth ? Silver and gold I fiave 
none, says Peter, so then a man may be an 
apostle and moneyless. Foxes have holes, and 
birds of the air have nests, but the son qf man 
hath not where to lay his head i why then a be* 
ing may be the brightness of the Father's glory 
and the express image of his p irson, and be des- 
titute 1 But, alas 1 all this will not keep others 
from thinking money the summit of all excel* 
lency. O money! money can add charms to ug. 
liness, money can transform wrinkles into youth* 
money can fill brainless heads with wisdom, and 
render nonsense oracular; money can turn mean« 
ness into virtue, and, falling like snow, can 
cover a dunghill, and give it the appearance 
•f whiteness and innocency V'-^aif* 
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*' Kt( tnfliM to brotaglit into the world ia vk 
lMlpIe», irmtiobid thd Kllnoflt vegeteMe stele, 
Ike grmduBJly improves, hM reMo«^ |h>ww 
ezpabd us the body grenra. His lint step Is to 
the vivacity of cbildltood, his second to the 
ardor of youth, his third to the wisdom of 
manhood. Here he remains stationary for a 
time fn ^ttt fed vigorous exercise of his 
tuttonal ipDwers. He then begins to fe«l 
hftaself fnArm mtid ioactSve; diseferse MiA 
pain impair his frame, the eyes gMW(Ulii» 
the ears grow deaf, and the other senses be^ 
come useless. He fetiH a growing 9l4taiBte t6 
f^e ei\)oymeuts of llfie ; amtisettentt. idei« 
ety and boohs lose their relish, he bentt Yo> 
wards the ground, IVom whence he was talrt!?n» 
his feet no longer are able to sustain their tot* 
tering load, he sinhs upon htsconeh, th« blOoA 
ceases to circulate, the pulse ceases to hettt, tht 
eyes are closed, the whole body is eotd asd 
moti<mless, and the Worn out machine rtfiaset 
Any loaget to act. He is bntied !h the ejurth* 
aikd is gt'aduany iieM>lved into his censtftaent 
particles. And lihall this body agaita live ? Shun 
this dust be again ahlttaaled with the breath of 
nfe ? Katude i^n melancholy and despairing me*- 
cents answers in the hegative, but, thanM b^ 
to Ood, we heat fh the Goipei a meiodhral 
ahd abimatihg ttAte exslMming, J aM f te n&- 
mn-eetvt>n pf the lUfi, he thmt IMih ttntf M«». 
eeh in me, though -he MtVv dead, yei tihtM he Meev 
tMdwhb$oecef liv»h0fmi heOeoah M me nhait 
*mr4t9ir\^ratdilnt. 
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OH 1»A D9ATB OF 11SLA1IVS& AND 

l^lpyed ffA^^^, let) us InsboH it with a, »t««dj$ 
&it;h U|4( out 4lijr it veillbe ogene^ 4l¥^ Mt^iJA. 
yrivonev &eft ; wd whil« w« iK^e. iij>oik 1m« 

in the following uion : 

" Not long sinpe tboa. VASt, wbat I ajgoi noVt, 
91^ of Um. actprs in tima. parting accent* Xo all 
thy MgM I l«"t.<^ irltying «ar» aA4 my b/eayiag 
Ijotom, t^eai^reH^naive tp. tti|y, »a|cL cojnplainta. 
"With thio^.mx t^Aca wer« mii^l^ in tlM honi; 
ofafilictig#; %n4» wl^cu jpy brig^t«n«4 tbjii 
qoontonmiQCb my, b/Qact felt a kind red plea«nr«« 
Vith, thiQ« I sm, ov walM4. b}^ Uie wiiy» and 
held; ftw^t conv«;ra«. Tfli Ui/eft wy <H>nl Muieknji;! 
Ity thA tie«i qX oocdiaji »puisf <M»d. s<^ csnda»rp 
n^f^otr ^ow Uiou baa< left, nj^ to mouim iha 
' 1qs9 of tbjse in pep&ive silence^ QntUy hallow* 
ed graye I drop tM tender; t«Ar* and hid tkyi 
sacred a^he* joett inipaat^ lice long sJmII I 
join thee, in thy. dwk, ajbtode* thy companioini lA 
the dQ9tt tUl we be called, ^jrthin the end q£ 
the.day^* InJi^ wa^ i ooAted to the.*; in-thA 
a|un» <%ol4 ai^nu of. death &h«4l 1 apon Ue ; aAd* 
Q» tri(nR{ioigUQg thqa^^U, together shall, «ieri«6» 
^n more u> fee.l th^ agony of parting^ All. hail, 
that b.Uaaed, raQr,n which sbali uestpr^ thee Uh 
ipy f0ad.einbjr^el Methinka, I see it9 spcightJijit 
bfams fi^ilding thie hpri«on« and leading on Uvii 
hright triufnpbant day I T.onder. appears, tk^ 
Judge arr«(Keai in. msuesty^ And holy myriad* 
form hi4 gloriona train! He, bida tbje trumpet 
apuncU I )>ear itA awfnl voice, which pen«h 
tiAtei tlucq^gh. 9^ thft ipaJMlpnA o^ ^n. d«Ml» 
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MeUiinks I now behold thy tomb opening to 
make a paisageforthee,! see thy mortal frame, 
which was sown in cormptloni dishonoar, and 
weakness, raised in incorraption, glory, and 
power. 1 ran to meet thee on thy release firom 
the delightfifti recollection of onr former friend- 
ship. We mark with gratitude together the 
kind hand of heaven, which led tM through 
the pilgimage of life, nor left as in the vale of 
death. Risen to pass an ondecHning day, we re. 
new the joys of social interconrsCf undiminish- 
ed by the fear of interruption. We trace, with 
admiring wonder and gratitude, evidences of 
divine wisdom and benignity in the appoint- 
ment of events* tlie particular uses of which 
had before eladed oup discovery. We survey 
together the beauties of renovated nature ; and 
as we gaze, the pleasure of each is heightened 
by the participation of the other. We seek 
and find, among the countless multitude, the 
sight of whose happiness augments our own, 
the chosen few in whom our souls on earth de- 
lighted. With them we revive our foi*mer ac- 
quaintance. Engaged with them, and all around, 
in the most pure and sublime exercise of our 
noblest powers and affections, we share each 
other's and the general bliss. With the rapid 
improvement of our knowledge and goodness 
the increase of our felicity keeps an equal 
pace. Eternity, not to be shortened by the 
lapse of twiee ten thousand ages, opens to our 
enraptured minds the prospect of rising higher 
. in intellectual and moral excellenee, and high- 
er still beyond all imaginable limits. Stmck 
with the refulgent splendours of celestial glo- 
ry on every side, joined in the bands of an in- 
dissoluble union with the assembly of the just 
maAe perfect, feeling within the refined satis. 



Aolten «f ooAsciMui wCecritr* rtaced «ndcr «li« 
CovAnsmeut mmI jK^fiection -of JeMs tli« Iriead 
'Ofmmm, r^ioMff in (he kMwaiid approlftatMn 
of <ottr Q04. And Fatber« aad tec»re of eii^)rii«g 
f«r erw tkoae MMmeen •f iaespreMible deiiffat, 
wiefind onr .Jmh ^iikw Mde«|tiate tmeh im»neait 
to oar oapttcilftCA, through growMg for ever in 
VmpofftMm toAhMr oootiiuMa enku^getaent P' 

Sretland* 

THB RIVOLUTIOW OF AK TBAH. 

« THESE regvUr retaniu^ mipacla of Bate w 
which diride JCbm'* tine lAto e4aal pacta* Mid 
•which he has oidy to Qunher as they euocced 
each other* like the lettered atones emeted oa 
the aides of oar JtMds, to inform the traTcHor 
what space of crowod he has traversed, aerre 
to give notice to the paasengers throagh ha- 
»^ man life, how far he has proceeded in his path 
to the grave. 

*' The divine wisdom which has thus mea- 
fored our time, more especially appears ife that 
annual dmsion of it, which periodica] ly calia 
our attention to the lapse of liiose larger parts 
of the life of nan, the susceptible departure of 
whieh excites* of necessity, a peeiiiiarly alarm- 
tag sense of di miiw ition of ear days. Nor ia 
that wisdom less eenspicuons in the atrikin^ 
aatore of thoise signs in the system aroaad iia» 
which indicate the departure of the perpeta- 
ally periahing parts of oar tame. Most pointed 
are the marks, most foreihle are the mementea 
of theirexpiratioa. They irresistihiy roase oar 
attention to the winga of tiose and foree as ta 
take notice of his flight. Katare aigailles it «• 
ms by no faiat intimations ; lAe proolaims it 
a load Totoa^-ahc palata «t in 9bnu$ «•> 
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loan. The monitor mut uid will be lieftrd. 
VcgeCatioe starts f nnn the grooefd— a green r^ 
•airection rarprises the eye— cbc leaf fades and 
faUa-4he forest is steipped— the shower ia fro- 
sen-aad the waten.are fettered to spar to his 
daties irrestrtate and procrastinating maik I This 
repeated proclamation of natare to mankind. 
Which revolving seasonssacccssiirelyatter, that 
their yean are rolling swiAly, once in every 
year it Is their castom to echo. Onoe m every 
year they tell one another what natare tells 
them more than once— that those loogesl peri- 
odsof their time are passing rapidly from them I 
another of those years of which only a few 
make ap the life of man, is become a part of 
the irrevocable past! A year is a season of mag- 
nitude in the little life of man. It is an ample 
stride to the tomb. A few more steps will 
bring as all thitberV-^Ftmcett. 

i RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 



" TWICE had the son gone down on the earthy 
and all asyet wasqoiet altbe sepulchre : death 
held his sceptre over the Son of God : still and 
silent the hours passed on : the guards stood by 
their post: the rays of the midnight moou 
gleamed on their helmets and on their spears : 
the enemies of Christ exulted in their success ; 
the hearts of his friends were sank in despon* 
dency and in sorrow ; tbe spirits of glor^' wait- 
ed* in anaious snspenoe to behold the event, 
and wonder at the depth of the ways of God t 
At lei^th the morning star arising in the east, 
annoaneed the i^ppitoach of light; the third 
day began to dawn upon the world, when on 
a sudden the earth trembled to its centre, and 
the powers of heaven were shakeni an angel ctf 
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Ood deaeended—the guards shrunk batck from 
the terror of his pretence, and fell prostrate on 
the groaiid. ; Aw countenance was Wcc lightning., 
and hU raiment wo* white a* mow s he rolled 
away the stone from the door of Che sepolehre, 
and sat upon it. But who is this that cometh 
forth from the tomb^-with dyed garments from 
the bed of death I He that is glorious in his 
appearance, walking in the greatness of hi^ 
strength. It is thy prince, O Zion 1 Christian, it 
is yoar Lord I he hath trodd<ui the wine-press 
alone, he hath stained his raimdnt with blood ; 
but now, as the first born from the womb of 
nature, he meets the morning of his resurreo* 
tion. He arises a conqueror from the grave- 
he returns with blessings from the world of 
spirits; he brings salvation to the sons of men. 
Never did the returning sun usher in a day so 
glorious-it .was the jubilee of the universe I 
The morning stars sung together, and all the 
sons of God shouted aloud for joy I The father 
of mercies looked down from his throne in th? 
heavens ; with complacency he beheld his 
world, restored ; he saw his work that it was 
good. Then did the desert rejoice, the face of 
nature was gladdened before him, when the 
blessings of the eternal descended as the dew 
of lieavcn, for the refreshing of the nations 1" 

Dr. Handy.. 

THE CONSUMMATION OF ALL THINGS I 

« NATIONS may undergo correction or suffer 
extinction, but the grand purposes of infinite 
benevolence are not for a moment impeded. In 
the midst of conflicts, tumults, and revolutions 
of empires, they move on with perpetually ac< 
celeraied ip^ed towards thclt compleUon. How 
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to 4i mjmu : tkutt tWy ai« 

^hiljr to iadwif'i. WbeCber mem 
nuiy wc «li be vigilaflt to > twety e, 

«< III««Kn<Mis Mml TMne It n to cl«0e tJb« 
loDf wncs «f preparations tlMtt Pr«Tite»e« itoi 
fe««a earrjring «a tmm tt9 dni of Cimel Tktmt 
to MM the wi»lMB of the wwrtfay ami levwat oC 
crery ■«» aaAcliawJ TWm it i* to reewier 
JfoM Uram degradation and di8iiWMMir.-4Mneto 
<eoatama>ate the miMion, and to atdara with itt 
V i tg i i te at hooort the cnnra of lire Simiour of* 
the World I rWne to ▼iadioato 4he fromnmeat, 
glorify the pet^ectvoas, afld iliastrate the aH 
beairtcoaft ciiaracter of the Qod ^ Lane f Tkjf 
•pproaeh, glad period I will be hailed by WKy 
viads of iDtolligent beiags, w^ anhaatod hf 
thee with a celestial glow of devoUoa, wM 
give 'eappettion to their ra|Aoi«« ia the loiog 
wupended song of ang^U-<7i9r|rto Ood in tkt 
kiihmt, and on earth pe a ce ga o d ^miU <4 



. THfi END* 
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